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ABSTRACT 


The focus of this study is individual political leadership 
during a counter-guerrilla campaign. The guerrilla war is the Mala- 
yan Emergency during the period 1948-1954. The individual leaders 
are two British colonial officials: Sir Henry Gurney, who was High 
Commissioner of the Federation of Malaya from 1948 to 1951, and Sir 
Gerald Templer, High Commissioner from 1952-1954. 

Based on past and present studies of leaders and leadership 
a definition of political leadership is posited. The analysis of the 
leadership of the two High Commissioners is based on the four major 
variables clustered in this definition. First, the elements of the 
general situation, including those trends in events over which the 
individual leader has little or no control are analysed. Second, the 
expectations of the various social groups in Malaya concerning the 
functions and behaviour of a polaeieauiegier are discussed. The 
expectations each of the two High Commissioners brought to his task 
of governing Malaya are also analysed. Third, the organizational 
structures which surround the two leaders and which enable them to 
accumulate and order information as well as execute policies are 
examined. Finally, the nature of the patterns of communication between 
each of the two High Commissioners and the people of Malaya are con- 
sidered. The communication content (or messages) and the communication 


channels (or means by which the messages were transferred) between the 


two leaders and the people of Malaya are detailed and analysed. 
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Two conclusions are drawn from this study. First the major 
variables which form the framework of analysis are of considerable 
Significance to the leadership process. They provide an excellent 
means of analysing the relationship between a leader and non-leaders. 
Second, Sir Gerald Templer proved to be a more successful High Com- 
missioner than Sir Henry Gurney. Gurney, hampered by the trends in the 
Situation, an inefficient organization and poor communication facili- 
ties was able neither to develop policies with which there was wide- 
spread agreement nor to facilitate the resolution of problems as the 
people of Malaya expected. Templer, on the other hand, with the help 
of favourable changes in the situation, a reorganized and more efficient 
organizational structure and better communications was able both to live 
up to some of the more keenly felt expectations held by Malayans-—-par- 
ticularly with regard to the Emergency situation--and to modify other 
expectations so that they coincided with what he could achieve. It is 
concluded that Sir Gerald Templer was a more effective leader than Sir 


Henry Gurney. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

The focus of this study is individual political leadership during 
a counter-guerrilla campaign. The individual leaders are two British 
High Commissioners, Sir Henry Gurney and Sir Gerald Templer. The guer- 
rilla war is the Malayan Emergency during the period 1948-19545" An 
analytic framework for the study of political leadership will be the 
basis for the systematic accumulation, presentation and analysis of data. 
Hence, the object of the study is an increased understanding of political 
leadership, the Malayan Emergency and counter-guerrilla operations in 
general. 

Although political leaders have long fascinated scholars, poli- 
tical scientists have been strangely reluctant to embark on theoretical 
studies of individual political leaders, Hence, studies by political 
scientists of political leadership are limited. Moreover, the work done 
on political leadership during counter-insurgency campaigns is negli- 
gible. While students of counter-guerrilla warfare allude to its sig- 
nificance, there has been a general failure to assess the nature of the 
relationship between political leadership and the result of a counter- 
guerrilla campaign. 

And yet a prima facie case may be made for the assertion that 
political leadership is a highly significant factor at all levels of 


political activity. First, newspapers and radio and television news 


programmes not only detail at length the pronouncements and policies 
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of various leaders but also assess their actions or lack of pein 
The mass media has a distinct fondness for news of political leaders. 
This raises a second and related argument: people tend to personalize 
politics. The "selling of the leader" during elections and people's 
general willingness to identify with a particular individual during 
periods of, political conflict, attest to this airsntapatnare A third argu- 
ment, which is closely linked to the importance of personalities in 
politics, concerns the general fascination with “charisma. Whether 
it be a social scientist (and this is perhaps the one aspect of indi- 
vidual political leadership that has received a fair amount of attention 
from students of political science) or a journalist who discusses this 
topic, all seem to concur that the role of the leader in political in- 
tercourse is crucial. Whether the authors who dissect "charisma" reject, 
modify or accept Weber's concept, there is general agreement that the 
individual political leader is of prime importance in a society. Fi= 
nally, it may be argued that in any crisis situation (and political 
life abounds with crises, not least of which are those caused by insur- 
gency wars) the burden of stress induces people to look for strong de- 
cisive leadership. As one early social scientist has noted: 

We may say in short, it happens universally that leadership is 

intensified in times of emergency. War, conflict and adventure 

are its fertile soil. It grows directly with the need of con- 


certed action, this point coming out time and again in ques- 
tionnaire returns. / 


While these arguments are not conclusive it would seem that individual 
political leadership is certainly worthy of more attention from politi- 


cal scientists. 


The reason for employing the Malayan Emergency and particu- 
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larly the period 1948-1954 as the case history is three-fold. First, 
although Malaya is often cited as an example of Government forces con- 
clusively defeating communist guerrillas, during the initiel stages of 
the Emergency in Malaya the communists enjoyed considerable success. 
The problems encountered by the Government and the slow but steady re- 
versal of fortune, which meant that by the middle of 1954 the top com- 
munist leaders had been forced out of the country and guerrilla attacks 
were on the wane, provides an interesting background to the study of 
counter-guerrilla leadership. Second, descriptions, mostly by jour- 
nalists, of the Emergency allude in a rather vague way to the differ- 
ences in style between the two High Commissioners in question. Sir 
Henry Gurney (1948-1951) the administrator, is contrasted with Sir 
Gerald Templer (1952-1954) the ex-soldier; the one efficient but re- 
tiring, the other expansive and domineering. This comparison provides 
an intriguing and compelling introduction to the two personalities in- 
volved. Third, there has been, as Harry Eckstein has noted, too little 
"direct processing of concrete experience in order to prepare it for 
theoretical eonveience (7 This is certainly true of the Malayan Emer- 
gency. Lack of documentation cannot be given as the reason for this 
negligence. Annual Reports of the Malayan Government and the various 
departments are detailed and informative. Malaya enjoyed the services 
of a relatively large number of newspapers which recorded events from 
many different viewpoints. The Proceedings of the Federal Legislative 
Council also provide interesting commentaries both on Government poli- 
cies and on the desires of the various political and social groups re- 


presented. Moreover, the National Archives of the Federation of Malaya 
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possess an excellent collection of private papers and party files which 
have scarcely been analysed in terms of the Emergency. 

The case study approach is necessary because of the lack of 
systematic research into political leadership during guerrilla wars. 
As Bruce Russett argues, "all work on particular phenomena . . . begins 
with descriptive studies by those who are interested in a particular 
pacndemoi Case studies form the initial building blocks of systematic 
research, providing hypotheses about possible regularities and ordered 
data for testing hypotheses generated in other research activities. 
Thus, it should be noted that the research to be undertaken in this 
study is envisaged as a beginning rather than an end point in the pro- 
cess of theory building. By examining a neglected area of political 
activity-—-political leadership--and by presenting in a systematic man- 
ner data collected largely from primary sources on the Malayan Emergency, 
it is intended to advance the study of both political leadership and 
the Emergency. 

The historical context of any case study is important. Hence, 
a brief sketch of the background to the Emergency would seem helpful at 
this point. 

Since the British established themselves in the area early in 
the nineteenth century remarkable changes have taken place in the life 
of the Malayan peninsula. Economic expansion has been vigorous. British, 
and to a lesser extent Chinese capital combined with an immigrant Chinese 
and Indian labour force to develop the twin pillars of the Malayan econ- 
omy, the tin mines and the rubber plantations. Chinese immigrants, 


attracted by the prospect of amassing some wealth and then returning 
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to China, descended on Malaya in large numbers. Many immigrants, whose 
entry into the country was uncontrolled by the British until 1933, de- 
cided for one reason or another to stay and make Malaya their home. Simi- 
larly, though under more stringent Government control, a large number of 
Indians entered Malaya as labourers for the growing number of rubber es- 
tates. Although immigration was strictly curtailed during the 1930s the 
result of this influx of people was that by 1947 the Malays who are gen- 
erally considered to be the original settlers of the area, represented 
less than 50 percent of the residents of Malaya. Of the 4,900,000 total 
population, 44 percent were Malay, 5.5 percent Malaysian aborigines, 
38.5 percent Chinese, 10.5 percent Indian and 1.5 percent European and 
HO sdietnoiix 4s Moreover, of all the major racial communities in Malaya, 
the Chinese, by virtue of their accumulation of wealth and dominance in 
commerce, were in control of the economy. The expansion of the economy 
and the influx of immigrants, therefore, were important factors in Malay 
life. 

Political changes have been haphazard. Various treaties and 
agreements made by the British with the local elite had created, by the 
outbreak of World War Two, a rather odd patchwork of political authority. 
The Malayan peninsula was divided into the following; the three Straits 
Settlements, colonies of the British Crown run from Singapore; the Fed- 
erated Malay States, where four Sultans, legally sovereign, allowed a 
British Advisor to administer their affairs based on guidelines laid 
down in Kuala Lumpur, the administrative capital of the region; and 
the Unfederated Malay States, the last states to sign agreements with 


the British Government, where British Advisors were accepted but whose 
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rulers did not wish to join the Federation. This disparate group of 
States and colonies was united only in that the Malayan Civil Service, 
which administered the area, conformed to a uniform and distinctive 
bureaucratic Shemdavd 15 

The Second World War acted as a catalyst on the political life 
of Malaya. First, the war had a striking effect on the (predominantly 
Chinese) Malayan Communist Party (M.C.P.). Founded in 1930, the M.C.P. 
gradually expanded its activities during the following decade. The 
Second World War, however, changed their fortunes. The prospect of a 
Japanese invasion necessitated a communist alliance with the British 
Bich Orde ta Thus, they received guerrilla warfare training and wea- 
pons from those who had formerly attempted to suppress them. Forced 
into the jungle to escape the brutal treatment of the Japanese occupa- 
tion forces, the communists expanded their organization and engaged in 
limited attacks on the Japanese, gaining much experience and kudos in 
the process. Hence, at the end of World War Two, the M.C.P. emerged as 
a highly organized and respected political Eonedy: The post-war chaos, 
which included a grave shortage of food and a sluggish economy, provided 
fertile ground for the communists. Working in both overt and covert 
groups, they exploited the grievances held by many sections of the popu- 
lation, particularly the Chinese and sought to advance their cause. 

Second, World War Two forced the British Government to reassess 
its position in the Malayan peninsula. A special committee set up by 
Whitehall during the war made plans to rationalize the political situ- 


LS , : 
ation by establishing one political unit. Accordingly, late in 1945, 


Sir Harold MacMichael was sent out to Malaya to secure the agreement 
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of the Sultans to the surrender of their sovereignty. The mission having 
been accomplished, the Malayan Union was proclaimed in 1946. Thus a 
single, centralized political structure was created and administered by 
the British-manned Malayan Civil Service from Kuala Lumpur. 

Third, the Malays, many of whom had accustomed themselves to 
positions of some authority during the Japanese Occupation became in- 
creasingly aware of the value of their political privileges. Conse- 
guently, the Malay community and particularly the Malay elite were 
bitterly opposed to the new constitutional arrangements. A country- 
wide campaign was mounted against the provisions of the Malayan Union. 
The United Malay Nationalist Party (U.M.N.0O.), which was specifically 
formed to fight the new constitution, poured scorn on the Sultans for 
surrendering the sovereignty of their states and for allowing themselves 
to be relegated to the status of colonies at a time when in Indonesia, 
Malay-speaking people were fighting for, and securing independence. 

The leaders of the U.M.N.O. also expressed the general discontent felt 
by Malays that the citizenship proposals, whereby all the inhabitants, 
Chinese and Indians as well as Malays, were to become citizens, would 
endanger the political position of the Malay community. Moreover, many 
British officials with extensive experience in Malaya were concerned 
about the new arrangement and added their voice to the cail for the abo- 
lition of the Malayan Union. The uproar led to the Colonial Office re- 
considering their activities, withdrawing their plans and, in February 
1948, signing fresh treaties with the Sultans, by which all the states 


plus the two Straits Settlements, Penang and Malacca (but not Singapore), 


were brought together to form a Federation. Federal citizenship was 
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severely restricted to comply with Malaya wishes 1° 

The years directly after the surrender of the Japanese were, 
therefore, characterized by considerable social, political and economic 
turmoil. Despite this however, the M.C.P. failed to gain the political 
recognition its leaders had hoped for. The strategy of “peaceful agi- 
tation" which was followed after the return of the British came under 
attack from within the party. A more aggressive policy was being advo- 
cated when the decision of the Asian Youth Conference (held in Calcutta 
during February 1948) to pursue more militant action, reached Malaya. 
Therefore, in the spring of 1948, under a new leader, Chin Peng, the 
decision was made to enter the jungle and continue the struggle by force. 
Military units largely recruited from former members of the predomin- 
antly Chinese communist Malayan People's Anti-Japanese Army were estab- 
lished. Min Yuen (People's Movement) units were set up principally 
among the rural Chinese squatter-areas. Members of these units often 
remained at their jobs and in their homes thus providing the M.C.P. with 
a direct link to the "masses". Indeed, this organization became the 
chief channel of supply for the guerrilla units as well as the main pro- 
selytizing arm of the M.C.P. Raids were started on isolated rubber 
plantations and tin mines in an attempt to halt the economy. Terrorist 
tactics were used to coerce people, particularly members of the Chinese 
community, to cooperate with the M.C.P. and also to eliminate important 
Chinese Kuomintang sympathizers who were actively denouncing communism. 
By the summer of 1948 with the aid of terrorism, political education 
programmes, and the work of sympathetic followers, the jungle fringes 


became the domain of the M.C.P. guerrilla squads. Because of the lack 
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of preparedness on the part of the Government, the M.C.P. was able to 
grasp the initiative and set the security forces on the defensive. 
Although the M.C.P. change in strategy was not well thought out 
or coordinated it nevertheless caught the British Administration off 
guard. Senior officials in Kuala Lumpur were slow to appreciate the 
gravity of the situation. However, by June 1948, the terrorist acti- 
vities of the M.C.P. had increased to such an extent that the Malayan 
Government was forced to take drastic action. On 16 June 1948, a 
State of Emergency was declared in parts of Perak and Johore. And on 
18 June, the Emergency was extended to cover the whole of the Feder- 
ation of Malaya. But the dissatisfaction that was felt within the Ad- 
ministration and the European business community over the way Sir Edward 
Gent, the High Commissioner, had handled the situation caused the Colon- 
ial Office to recall him for consultation. As the plane on which he was 
travelling approached London, it crashed, killing all aboard. So 
Malaya, torn by terrorism, and weakened by economic and social problems, 
required a new leader. This was the general situation that confronted 
first Sir Henry Gurney and later, after Gurney had been murdered by 


communist guerrillas, Sir Gerald Templer. 
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FOOTNOTES CHAPTER I 


tthe total duration of the Malayan Emergency was 1948-1960. 


Weats J. Edinger notes the lack of interest in political lead- 
ership and examines some of the reasons in his article, "Political Sci- 
ence and Political Biography (1)," Journal of Politics 26 (May 1964): 
pp. 423-439. William A. Walsh has also bemoaned the lack of research 
on political leadership in "Toward Effective Typology Construction in 
the Study of Latin American Political Leadership," Comparative Politics 
3 (January 1971): p. 272. Robert A. Packenham has observed that this 
neglect even extends to "the United States where political life is 
studied . . . intensely." See "Political Development Research" in 
Approaches to the Study of Political Science, ed. M. Haas and H.S. Kariel 
(Seranton, Pa.: Chandler Publishing Co., 1970), pp.. 182—183. Glenn D. 
Paige, ed., Political Leadership (New York: Free Press, 1972), p. 5 notes 
the lack of attention the American Political Science Review has given 
to political leadership over the last half century. This, he argues, 
symbolizes the neglect of political leadership as a field of study. 


Hot instance, David Galula states that "resoluteness is a 
major factor in any conflict, but particularly so in revolutionary war 
- . - . Consequently, the role of the counter-insurgent leader is para-~ 
mount.'' However, having said this, he fails to develop the point. See 
Counter-Insurgency Warfare: Theory and Practice (New York: Praeger, 1964), 
p- 26. See also N. Leites and C. Wolf, Jr., Rebellion and Authority 
(Chicago: Markham Publishing Co., 1970), pp. 23-25; and Andrew M. Scott, 
Insurgency (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1970), 
pp. 119-121. The one major exception is James V. Downton Jr., Rebel 
Leadership: Commitment and Charisma in the Revolutionary Process (New 
York: Free Press, 1973), where although the primary focus is "rebel" 
leadership, some discussion of "ruler" leadership is undertaken. 


Se for example, one author's inventory of stories referring 
to leaders in one issue of The New York Times, Paige, Political Leader- 


ship, pp. 3-4. 


"There are numerous publications in all countries detailing the 
importance of personalities in politics. One interesting example con- 
cerning Canada is Gilbert R. Winham and Robert B. Cunningham, "Party 
Leader Images in the 1968 Federal Election," Canadian Journal of Poli- 
tical Science 3 (March 1970): pp. 37-55. 


Peake for example, Ann Ruth Wilmer, Charismatic Political Lead- 
ership: A Theory (Centre of International Studies, Princeton: Princeton 
University, 1968); Robert R. Tucker, “The Theory of Charismatic Leader- 
ship," in Daedalus 97 (Summer 1968); pp. 742-748; R. Bendix, Reflections 
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on Charismatic Leadership," Asian Survey 7 (June 1967); pp. 341-352; 
K.J. Ratnam, "Charisma and Political Leadership," Political Studies 12 
(October 1964): pp. 341-354. Ve 


iT aM. Terman, "A Preliminary Study of the Psychology and Peda- 


gogy of Leadership," in Leadership, ed. C.A. Gibb (Harmondsworth, 
England: Penguin Book, 1969), p. 73. This study was originally pub- 


lished in Journal of Genetic Psychology 11 (1904): pp. 413-51. 


perhaps the best account by a journalist is Harry Miller, 


Jungle War in Malaya (London: Arthur Barker, 1972). 


Prachaidl. War: Problems and Approaches (New York: Free Press, 
1964), p. 6. 


0 
"International Behavior Research: Case Studies and Cumulation," 
in Approaches, ed. M. Haas and H. Kariel, p. 430. 


vie lava: A Report on the 1947 Census of Population by M.V. del 
Tufo (London: H.M.S.0., 1949), p. 40. For an account of the history 


of Chinese and Indian immigration see Victor Purcell, The Chinese in 
Malaya (London: Oxford University Press, 1948); and Kernial Singh 
Sandhu, Indians in Malaya: Immigration and Settlement 1786-1957 (Cam- 


bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1969). 


A REN yee of the authority structure in the region from the time 
of British intervention up to the Second World War may be found in, 
amongst others, C.D. Cowan, Nineteenth Century Malaya: The Origins of 
British Political Control (London: Oxford University Press, 1961); 
Rupert Emerson, Malaysia, A Study in Direct and Indirect Rule (New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1937); C. Northcote Parkinson, British Inter- 
vention in Malaya, 1867-1877 (Singapore: University of Malaya Press, 
1960); Sir Frank Swettenham, British Malaya (revised edition, London: 
Allen and Unwin, 1948). 


ioFar an account of the activities of the M.C.P. guerrillas 
during the Japanese occupation, see F. Spencer Chapman, The Jungle is 
Neutral (London: Chatto and Windus, 1949). 


Aone observer makes the assessment that after the war the M.C.P. 
emerged "as probably the best organized and most experienced party in 


South-east Asia"; see Lucian W. Pye, Guerrilla Communism in Malaya 
(New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1956), Df he. 
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15 
See F.S.V..Donnison, British Military Administration in the Far 
East 1943-46 (London: H.M.S.0., 1956), Chapter 8; and A.J. Stockwell, 


"Colonial Planning During World War IIL: The Case of Malaya," The Journal 
of Imperial and Commonwealth History 2 (May 1974): pp. 333-351. 


ron an interesting account of the preparation, inception and 
overthrow of the Malayan Union, see J. de V. Allen, The Malayan Union, 
Yale University Southeast Asian Studies (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1967). An account of the non-Malay reaction to the introduc- 
tion of the Federation of Malaya Agreement may be found in Yeo Kim Wah, 
"Anti-Federation Movement in Malaya 1946-48," Journal of Southeast Asian 
Studies 4 (March 1973); pp. 31-51. It is interesting to note that by 
the criteria set out for citizenship under the Federation of Malaya 
Agreement 3.1 million people qualified automatically; of these 78 percent 
were Malay, 12 percent Chinese, and 7 percent Indian. See The Federation 
of Malaysia (London: H.M.S.0., 1963). 


Maye pene Sharkey, an Australian who conferred with M.C.P. leaders 
on his journey back from the Calcutta Conference, is generally thought 
to have passed on the decisions reached at the Conference. See Pye, 
Guerrilla Communism in Malaya, p. 84; Robert Thompson, Revolutionary 
War in World Strategy 1945-1969 (London: Secker and Warburg, 1970), 
pp. 62-3; and J.H. Brimmel, Communism in South-east Asia (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1959), p.210. Ruth McVey has argued that 
there is little evidence to suggest that the Conference alone was re- 
sponsible for the decision to go into the jungle. The Calcutta Con- 
ference and the Southeast Asian Uprisings, Interim Report Series, Modern 
Indonesia Project (New York: ‘Cornell University, 1958), p. 24. 


ue an interesting "discussion" of the M.C.P. decision see 


M.R. Stenson and G. de Cruz, The 1948 Communist Revolt in Malaya: A 
Note on Historical Sources and Interpretation and A Reply, Occasional 


Paper No. 9 (Institute of South-east Asian Studies, Singapore, November 
1971). See also letter to the Editor from Gerald de Cruz, Jowrnal of 
Southeast Asian Studies 1 (March 1970), p. 125; and Michael R. Stenson, 


Repression and Revolt: The Origins of the 1948 Communist Insurrection 


in Malaya and Singapore, Papers in International Studies Southeast Asia 
Series No. 10 (Athens, Ohio: Ohio University Center for International 


Studies, 1969). 
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CHAPTER 2 


POLITICAL LEADERSHIP 

The study of political leaders is not new: it has a long and 
distinguished ancestry. There have always been historians and philoso- 
phers who have been ready to chronicle and assess the lives of heroes, 
living and dead. Indeed, attempts to single out leaders, enumerate their 
characteristics, prescribe courses of action and detail ideal modes of 
conduct have long been at the heart of analyses of man's activities. Yet 
there are limitations on the benefits accruing to a political scientist 
from previous endeavours. There has been a decided lack of continuity 
in the manner in which historians and philosophers have approached their 
tasks. Nor has it been the habit of historians or philosophers to expli- 
cate the concepts they use or the underlying framework by which they 
analyse their subject mee cree In recent decades, social scientists 
have delved into the problem of attempting to understand the dynamics 
of leadership. As the social sciences have expanded and developed, so 
studies of leadership have become more sophisticated. But in the social 
sciences research on leadership has largely been confined to the study 
of relatively unstructured small Ponnee or highly structured organiza~ 
eases Hence, the value of this research for the study of individual 
political leadership is somewhat limited. 

lowever, certain developments in leadership studies do offer 


general guidelines for assembling a framework which will provide a basis 
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for the systematic analysis of individual political leadership. Perhaps 
the major debate within the literature has concerned the relative impor- 
tance for understanding leadership of the traits associated with leaders 
and the situation within which they operate. The search for traits, 
which characterized the study of leadership for so long, has over the 
last few decades given way to a recognition of the salience of the situ- 
ation in which a leader operates. The propensity of political philoso- 
phers for searching the lives of great leaders in an attempt to elicit 
their common traits was shared by early social scientists. Some advo- 
cated the unitary trait approach which involved looking for the single 
factor that linked all leaders. Others attempted to compile a list of 
characteristics which were felt to be common to all who held positions 
of leadership. This focus on a "constellation of traits'' included lists 
of both "physical" and "emotional" factors and was based on the notion 
that a basic personality pattern exists for all leaders. But neither 
approach could surmount the problem of explaining why some people who 
were not leaders exhibited a number of so called "leadership character- 
istics" and why different cultures seemed to t Polude “diteeavedt types of 
eedeiara Hence, despite the relatively sophisticated techniques devel- 
oped to explore the psychological dispositions of people, progress in 


the field of leadership theory was slow. 


Gradually, however, a new dimension was introduced into analyses 
of leadership and became crystallized in the writings of such scholars 
as R.M. Stogdill, Alvin W. Gouldner, William 0. Jenkins, Cecil A. Gibb, 
J.K. Hemphill, and Helen Hall Sentero This new dimension was the 


situation in which a leader worked. It is perhaps not surprising that 
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social scientists should have turned to the setting or situation for an 
understanding of leadership. Among historians the merits of the Great 
Man theory, roughly equivalent to the trait approach, and the social 
forces theory, the counterpart to the setting or situation approach, had 
been debated for some considerable eg That the interplay of the 
characteristics of the individual leader and the situation in which he 
found himself were important to his success or failure was beginning to 
be appreciated by historians. Parallel advances in theorizing about 
leadership were thus to be expected in the social sciences. 

In a major review of the literature on leadership up to 1947 
R.M. Stogdill commented that "it becomes clear that an adequate analysis 
of leadership involves not only a study of leaders but also of situation." 
He also noted the importance of analysing leadership as a "relation that 
exists between persons in a social tater? "Leadership," argued 
Gibb, "resides not exclusively in the individual but in his functional 
relationship with other members of his Set aid Since the general re- 
assessment of leadership theory that occurred in the late 1940s, it has 
become generally recognized that leadership is not a concept that can be 
isolated and defined in terms of one individual but that it is dependent 
on the prevailing circumstances and the interplay of people's attitudes 
and actions. This shift of emphasis from traits to situation has not 
meant that the characteristics of leaders themselves have been or should 
be ignored, but that the characteristics of those who constitute the social 
context of the leadership process should also be evaluated. Thus, the 
synthesis of personality and situation has focused attention on the ne- 


cessity of conceiving of leadership as a process which involves the 
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interdependent roles of leader and non—-leader. 
Conceiving of leadership as involving interdependent roles was 
an important theoretical advance, for central to role theory is the 
Le ne " : 
concept of role expectations. Gibb’s comment that a leader "retains 
his status to the extent that he meets the expectations of other active 
rll [ 3 e 
group members has been echoed by many analysts of leadership. Com- 
menting on political leadership, for instance, Daniel Katz has argued 
that: 
A leader's personal characteristics and values must fit the needs 
and aspirations of his following. Outstanding leaders often lose 
their supporters and drop out of sight--not because they have 


changed but because the pattern of wants and desires of their 
followers has.12 


While circumstances can change specific anticipations, experi- 
mental research has proved helpful in delineating general categories of 
expectations and needs with regard to the exercise of leadership. Small 
group studies on the interaction of individuals assigned certain tasks 
have shown that leaders are expected to perform a dual function. Indiv- 
iduals within a group expect to be directed towards the completion of the 
instrumental task with which that group is confronted, while at the same 
time they expect the internal coherence and structure of the group to be 
ee As a number of writers have pointed out, this dual leader- 
ship function parallels the distinction drawn by Bagehot between the 
"dienified" and "efficient" aspects of the Retr tsie conecteurion® 7 The 
"dignified" aspect of the constitution is similar to the "integrative" 
or "expressive" function outlined by small group researchers. It details 
those symbolic acts which provide the focus of loyalty and emotional in- 


: rales it " tts pa 
tegration. The "efficient" aspect is similar to the task .or Jnstru 
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mental" functions of leadership. This part of the constitution concerns 
the mechanism by which the goals and tasks are defined, the ways of 
achieving these goals and accomplishing these tasks are assessed, and 
the group or part of the group organized for effective action. The link 
between Bagehot's conception of the workings of the British constitution 
and the conclusions of sociologists and psychologists concerning the 
functions of a leader gives an indication that the “integrative-task" 
distinction has validity at the state level as well as the small-group 
fenew. 22 

Role expectation raises the importance of leadership communica- 
tion. Fagen has stated that "communication is basic to all social and 
political Meeiede while Pye has argued that "it is possible to analyse 
ali social processes in terms of the structure, content and flow of com- 


: ; i7 
munication." 


If, as will be done in this study, leadership is envi- 
saged as an interactional phenomena in which the individual leader re- 
lates in a particular way to the unit in which he operates--be it a smail 
group or a large society--the crucial part played by communication be- 
comes readily apparent. Communication is central to the relationship. 
Indeed, as E.P. Hollander points out, it is possible to conceive of the 
"leader as a communication source and to see behaviors or attributes as 
communications given off to an audience of recipients within a given 
social sidan ee This relationship may also be seen as a reciprocal 


process with the political leader as receiver and certain groups and in- 


dividuals as communication sources. The channels and content of this 


two-way communication process are therefore central to the understanding 


of any leader/non-leader relationship. A leader‘s effectiveness is 
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constrained by the communication channels open to him, for as Pye notes 
"no leader can rise above the restrictions of the specific network to 
which he has access, and at the same time none can escape the consequences 
of being surrounded by a communication Pecenser: 
Leadership, then, involves an interaction process. But what is 
it that distinguishes political leadership from other forms of leadership? 
First, political leadership involves an organizational framework. The 
lack of congruity between small group leadership experiments and poli- 
tical leadership situations amply demonstrates the importance of this 
factor. It has proved to be virtually impossible to replicate in small 
group laboratories certain crucial variables that act as parameters in 
real world political iduavnen darn Amongst the most important of these 
are size, types of problems posed, political socialization of the people 
involved, and the presence of institutional structures with historically 
rooted norms, values and goals. Political organization is the key factor 
for it simplifies the multiplication of problems caused by the size of 
the social unit, is influential in the process of political socialization 
by providing symbols for assimilating information and articulating de- 
sires, and provides a framework which facilitates the resolution of con- 
flict. The fact that political leadership has a corporate character and 
functions in an institutional framework supplies a continuity to any poli- 
tical leadership position which cannot be ignored. Second, political 
leadership differs from other forms of leadership by virtue of the nature 
of the tasks involved. A political leader is expected to be concerned 


with the tasks associated with the change or resistance to change of group 


goals and the eventual attainment of these goals. 


Moreover, he is expected 
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to involve himself in the allocation of the group's valued scarce re- 
sources and feqoueecae In other words, he is expected to deal with what 
are generally considered by people within the group to be political 
problems. 

How, then, should leadership, and in particular political lead- 
ership, be defined? The fact that leadership studies have been produced 
by scholars in many different disciplines has meant that there are nearly 
as many definitions of leadership as works written on the subject. For 
instance, V.J. Bentz, in an unpublished review, listed 130 definitions 
of leadership obtained in a sampling of the literature prior to 119494ee 
However, this plethora of definitions may be categorized under four broad 
headings. The first concerns definitions which centre on the character- 
istics of an individual and are associated with those who favour the 
"trait" approach to leadership studies. The problems surrounding the 
trait approach, therefore, also apply to the definitions in this cate- 
ores Under a second heading may be grouped those definitions which 
associate leadership solely with the occupation of a formal position. 
While this set of definitions has some advantages it does fail to take 
into account the dynamics of the interaction process. As an aid to de- 
lineating a framework for analysing leadership, therefore, the defini- 


tions which come under this heading are of limited use. A third category 


2 é > ace Rt 
of definitions comes under the heading of "sociometric choice". These 


definitions depend on the ability of the members of a group to recog- 
nize iesasusnan. ae It is thought that a leader may be defined as one 
who is held in esteem by his fellows in a given group, or who is felt 


by the members of his group to exert most influence on then. The 
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problem here is that, as Gibb points out, "the sociometric question 
asked or the nature of the sociometric criterion, makes a very consid- 
erable percerenee While the implications for the study of leader- 
ship which underly each of these three types of definitions should not 
be ignored, it must be emphasized that not one of them would seem to 
offer a definition which incorporates the major aspects of the leader-— 
ship process. 
More encouraging in this respect are those definitions which 
may be placed in a fourth broad category under the general heading of 
"leader behaviour". Studies which examine leader behaviour may be div- 
ided into two subcategories: those studies which concentrate on why 
leaders behave as they aa? and those studies which focus on the way a 
leader behaves. This is an important analytic distinction for it elimin- 
ates some of the confusion in studying leadership and facilitates the 
recognition that it is the second sub-category--the way a leader behaves-- 
that is most crucial to the relationship between leader and non-leader. 
Indeed, this sub-category encompasses the definitions posited by many 
of those social scientists currently studying leadership. These defini- 
tions tend to emphasize that leadership involves either the exercise of 
influence or the fulfilling of functions; both of which place a premium 
on analysing a leader's actions rather than the reasons for his actions. 
The one drawback to many of these definitions is perhaps the lack of in- 
dication as to how the influence is exercised and the functions fulfilled. 
Bearing in mind the foregoing considerations, therefore, political 


leadership will be defined, for the purposes of this study, as: 
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the process whereby in a given situation a person who occupies an 
organizational position within a specified unit, initiates and 
maintains communications between himself and others which facili- 
tate, in accord with expectations, the change or resistance to 
change of the unit's goals, the attainment of these goals, and/ 
or the distribution of the unit's valued scarce resources and 
rewards.28 
The major variables clustered in this definition provide the basis for 
developing a framework of analysis. The impact on the leadership pro- 
cess of both variations in each of the variables and different combina- 
tions of variables will be examined so that a greater understanding of 
the dynamics of the concept may be obtained. 

The first of the major variables which constitute the framework 
of analysis is the situation in which the leadership process takes place. 
The need here is to detail and analyse the components of the situation 
as they pertain to individual political leadership. This will be done 
under two main headings. First, those aspects of the general situation 
outside the specific unit under consideration which impinge on the leader/ 
non-leader relationship within the unit will be examined. In this study 
the specified unit is the Federation of Malaya and the external situation 
is the international environment. Second, the situation within the unit 
will be analysed. This will be done by focusing on: the physical en- 
vironment or in other words the weather, terrain and vegetation; the 
internal political configurations and more specifically the major social 
and political cleavages within the unit; the "rules of the game" by 
which conflicts arising out of the cleavages are conducted; and the 
strategy of the leader's opponents in these conflicts. By delineating 


the situation in this way the importance of the different aspects of 


the variable for the leadership process can be fully assessed. 
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The second major variable of the analytic framework concerns the 
set of role expectations involved in the leadership process. Role ex- 
pectations are a collection of values, attitudes, elements of knowledge 
and subjective probabilities, ~ "which specify the appropriate conduct 
for a person occupying a particular position. An attitude may be dis-— 
tinguished from a value in that "an attitude refers to an organization 
of several beliefs around a specific object or mietaer one ce while a 
value refers to "an enduring belief that a specific mode of conduct or 
end-state of existence is personally or socially preferable to an oppos- 
ite or converse mode or end-state of axisreneewrr The various groups 
that constituted Malayan society will, therefore, be examined to deter- 
mine their expectations concerning what was considered to be within the 
realm of politics and what was felt to be the role of political leaders 
at all levels of society, especially at the highest level. Similarly, 
the expectations of each leader with regard to his role will be analysed, 
for it has been suggested that the more these coincide with expectations 
of the people within his unit the closer the relationship between them 
and, thus, the more effective a political leader can be. Moreover, the 
expectations of both the social groups and the leaders will be analysed 
in terms of the "task" and "integrative" functions that are normally 
associated with the leadership process. 

The third major variable in the framework of analysis is the 
organizational context which surrounds a political leader. If an organi- 
zation is defined as a set of stable relations governed by explicit pro- 


cedures deliberately created with the intention of continuously accom- 


Vas 
plishing some specific goal or purpose, it can be seen that the 
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organizational context provides an element of continuity to the leader- 
ship process. The "set of stable relations" acts as a reference point 
for any leader. Moreover, the cohesiveness of the organization in which 
a political leader holds a position enables him to accumulate information 
and mobilize resources. The extent to which a political leader is able 
to do this would seem to affect his ability to fulfill his functions. 
Hence, the nature of the relations within those organizations in which 
a leader holds a position needs to be detailed and analysed. In this 
study the leaders in question held the position of High Commissioner, 
the highest constitutionally prescribed position in the Federation. The 
organization which needs to be described and analysed is, consequently, 
the Malayan Government. All branches of the Government--the civil 
bureaucracy, the police and the military--and other constitutionally 
defined mechanisms by which the High Commissioner governed the country—- 
the State Governments, the Conference of Rulers, and the Legislative 
Council—-will be examined in terms of those relations which were per- 
tinent to the High Commissioner's ability to mobilize the organization 
towards fulfilling his function as leader. Further, the formal consti- 
tutional links with units outside the country--in this case the formal 
links through the Colonial Office with the British Government--will be 
analysed in the same terms. 

The final major variable around which this study is to be 
developed is the pattern of communication between leader and led. 
As leadership is considered to be an interaction phenomena, this part 
of the analytic framework is at the heart of the study. It is assumed 
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here, as Tannenbaum et al. argue, that communication 1s the sole 
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process through which a leader as leader can function."?> For the pur- 
pose of this study communication is taken to mean the transmission of 
information, ideas, attitudes or emotions from one person or plurality 
of persons to another or others, through symbols, signs or signals. 

The communication pattern is, therefore, envisaged as a reciprocal flow 
of signs, signals and symbols essentially involving the leader, on the 
one hand, and members of the specified unit on the other. Analysis of 
the communication flow will be developed under two broad headings. 
First, the content of the communication or the nature of the signs, sig- 
nals and symbols will be examined. It can be argued that a leader gets 
his support from "the issues he is associated with, the grievances he 
seeks to put right and the manner in which he proposes to do agi" 
Hence, the exchanges between each High Commissioner and the people of 
Malaya concerning the problems facing the Malayan people, the approp- 
riate policies necessary to alleviate the problems, and the execution 
of these policies need to be detailed and analysed. As important as 
the policies associated with a leader is the way he personally behaves. 
Therefore, those signs, signals and symbols concerning the personal 
style or conduct of each of the High Commissioners will be assessed 
particularly in relation to the expectations held by the various social 
groups in Malaya. Second, the communication channels, which carry the 
signs, signals and symbols, will be analysed. Under this heading the 
crucial primary channels in which a leader talks directly to people 

and discusses problems with them will be feraited ee Furthermore, the 
role of the mass media in allowing the leader to communicate with the 


general population will be assessed. And finally the nature and extent 
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of the chain of word-of-mouth communications which may link a leader to 
a substantial portion of the population will be examined. 

Having outlined the analytic framework and before proceeding 
with the empirical analyses the following point must be emphasized. 
It is the major contention of this study that variations in each of the 
four variables detailed above, either by themselves or in interaction 
with the other variables, alter the relationship between a leader and 
the non-leaders in a specified unit and thus have a direct impact on the 
leadership process. The validity of this contention and its implication 
for the study and clarification of political leadership as a concept in 
political science will be central to the analysis contained in the 


following pages. 
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FOOTNOTES CHAPTER 2 


sbaatan Seligman has noted that “in general, political biography 
abounds in rich insights but suffers from its lack of criteria and con- 
ceptualization," and that "it is paradoxical that despite the marked 
stress given in American historiography to the role of the political 
personality, the analytic literature in the political biography is as 
Sparse as it is." "The Study of Political Leadership" in Political 
Behaviour: A Reader in Theory and Research, eds. H. Eulau, S.J. Elders- 
veld and M. Janowitz (Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1956), p.. 2180's 
This article was first published in the American Political Science 
Review 44 (December 1950): pp. 904-15. With a few exceptions, this 
eriticismeis, still valid. 


*this is the type of experimental research done by many psycho- 
logists and some sociologists, as is clearly demonstrated in such anal- 
yses of the literature as Cecil A. Gibb, "Leadership" in The Handbook of 
Social Psychology, 2nd edition, eds. Gardner Lindzey and Elliot Aronson 
(Don Mills, Ontario: Addison-Wesley, 1969), Vol. 2, pp. 205-282. 


>this is exemplified by research done on business administration 
and military organizations. See, for example, Frank Goble, Excellence 
in Leadership (New York: American Management Association, 1972): Carl J. 
Lange, "Leadership in Small Military Units: Some Recent Research Find- 
ings,'' Defense Psychology, ed. Frank Geldard (New York: Pergamon Press, 
1962), pp. 286-301; and M.D. Harron and Joseph E. McGrath, "The Contri- 
bution of the Leader to the Effectiveness of Small Military Groups," 
Leadership and Interpersonal Behavior, eds. L. Petrullo and B.M. Bass 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1961). 


as a discussion of the “unitary trait" and "constellation of 
traits'' see Gibb, "Leadership" in The Handbook of Social Psychology, 
pp. 267-271. For an exhaustive discussion of early trait-analyses see 
Charles Bird, Social Psychology (New York: Appleton Century, 1940). 
Some scholars are still pursuing the elusive common trait. For a recent 
example see D.G. Winter's analysis of the "need for power" in political 
leaders in his The Power Motive (New York: Free Press, 1973). An ex- 
cellent example of the shortcomings of the trait approach may be found . 
in David Laitin and Ian Lustick, "Leadership: A Comparative Perspective, 


International Organization 28 (Winter 1974): pp. 89-118. 


>For a discussion of the inadequacies of the trait approach, see 


Alvin W. Gouldner ed., Studies in Leadership; Leadership and Democratic 


Action (New York: Russell and Russell, 1965 i. opt Bee. 


OacHMeE these authors, in analysing the "trait" approach con- 
cludes that the situation is of crucial importance. R.M. Stogdill, 
"Personal Factors Associated with Leadership: A Survey of the Litera- 


ture," Journal of Psychology 25 (1948): pp. 35-71; Gouldner, Studies 
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in leadership, pp. 3-49; William 0. Jenkins, "Review of Leadership Studies 
with Particular Reference to Military Problems,“ Psychological Bulle- 
tin 44 (January 1947), pp. 54~79; Cecil A. Gibb, "The Principles and 
Traits of Leadership,'' Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 42 
(1947), pp. 267-84; J.K. Hemphill, "The Leader and His Group," Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin 28 (1949), pp. 225-29; Helen Hall Jennings, 


"Leadership: A Dynamic Redefinition," Journal of Educational Sociology 
17 (1944), pp. 431-33. 


iver an analysis of this debate see E.H. Carr What is History? 
(Harmondsworth, England: Penguin Books), pp. 31-55. 


Go oad. "Personal Factors Associated with Leadership," p. 65. 


Gibb: "The Principles and Traits of Leadership," p. 231. 


eae Theodore R. Sarbin and Vernon L. Allen, "Role Theory," in 


Lindzey and Aronson, Handbook of Social Psychology, pp. 497-506. 


Lhéspp! ed., Leadership, p. 202. 


Mate ateemic of Leadership," in Handbook of Political Psychology 


ed., Jeanne N. Knutson (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1973), p. 209. 
Lewis J. Edinger has expressed a similar view in, ‘Political Science 
@ad Political, Biosraphy (Cilys” the Journal of Politics 26 (1964), p. 658. 


hones e concepts were originally developed by Robert F. Bales 
and Talcott Parsons. See Robert F. Bales, Interaction Process Analysis: 


A Method for the Study of Small Groups (Cambridge, Mass: Addison Wesley, 


1950), p. 51. Bales used the terms "expressive" and "instrumental". 

See also R.F. Bales and P.E. Slater, "Role Differentiation in Small De- 
cision Making Groups," in Family, Socialization and Interaction Process, 
eds., T. Parsons and R.F. Bales (Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1955), 
pp. 259-306. 


Mialter Bagehot, The English Constitution (New York: Dolphin 
Books, n.d.) pp. 63-70. The parallel is drawn by such people as 
F.X. Sutton, "Social Theory and Comparative Politics" in Comparative 
Politics: A Reader, eds. H. Eckstein and D.E. Apter (Glencoe, Illinois; 
Free Press, 1963); and Sidney Verba, Small Groups and Political Behavior: 
A Study of Leadership (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 
1961). “Expressive”, “integrative, and "symbolic" are all terms which 
refer to the solidarity aspect of leadership, while “instrumental” and 
"task-oriented" refer to the leadership function of getting things done. 
Different authors have developed different terms to suit their own 


purpose. 
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b) 
For a good example of the use of these concepts in an analysis, 
see Gayl D. Ness, "Expressive and Instrumental Leadership and the Goals 


of Government in Malaysia" in Leadership and Authority: A Symposium, ed. 


Gehen Wijeyewardene (Singapore: University of Malaya Press, 1968). 


Ga Aete 
Richard R. Fagen, Politics and Communication (Boston: Little 
Brown, 1966), p. 4. 


17 : : . - 
Lucian W. Pye, Communication and Political Development (Prince-— 


ton: New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1963), p. 4. 


sad pa Hollander, Leaders, Groups and Influence (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1964), p. 234. 


1 
auvee Communications and Political Development, p. 58. 


eeeee Verba Small Groups and Political Behaviour, pp. 69-71, 112; 
249; and International Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, 2nd ed., s.v. 


"Leadership: Political Aspect," by Lester Seligman. 


ar bee the discussion of the difference between leadership in 
general and political leadership in particular in Katz, ''Patterns of 
Leadership," p. 205. 


2 Fcited in Bernard M. Bass, Leadership, Psychology and Organiza- 
tional Behaviour (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1960), p. 87.. 


aoiar examples of definitions which centre on an individual's 


traits see Stogdill, Handbook of Leadership, pp. 8-9. 


cgen Helen H. Jennings' path-breaking work, Leadership and Iso- 
lation (New York: Longmans, Green, 1950). See also Gibb, "Leadership," 
The Handbook of Social Psychology, p. 211. Bass, Leadership, Psychology 
and Organizational Behaviour, p. 87, lists his own classification of 


definitions in which he includes esteem-leadership. For an example of 
identifying informal leaders by means of sociometric choice, see Fred 
E. Fiedler, "Personality and Situational Determinants of Leadership 


Effectiveness," in Group Dynamics: Research and Theory, eds. Dorwin 


Cartwright and Alvin Zander (New York: Harper and Row, 1968), pp. 362-380. 
a athb, "Leadership," The Handbook of Social Psychology, p. 211. 


AD those who favour this approach to leadership are: 


Harold D. Lasswell Power and Personality (New York: The Viking Press, 
1962); Alexander L. George and Juliette L. George, Woodrow Wilson and 
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Colonel House: A Personality Study (New York: John Day, 1950); and 


Edinger, ''Political Science and Political Biography." 


‘the importance of influence has been emphasized by such 
authors as: Andrew S. McFarland Power and Leadership in Pluralist Sy- 
stems (Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 1969), p. 154, 
who says "a leader may be defined as one who has unusual influence"; 
and E.P. Hollander, "Emergent Leadership and Social Influence" in 


Leadership and Interpersonal Behavior eds., Petrullo and Bass. Those 


who have defined leadership in terms of functions include: Downton, 


Rebel Leadership, pp. 3-4; and Fred E. Fiedler, A Theory of Leadership 
Effectiveness (New York: McGraw Hill, 1967), p. 8. 


6; this definition owes much to those posited by: Stogdill, 
Handbook of Leadership, p.411; Edinger, "Political Science and Poli- 
tical Biography," p. 653. Note also that administrative leadership 
is distinguished from political leadership in that it is concerned with 
"the application of existing rules." See Katz, "Political Leadership," 
pp. 204-205. 


29 onis definition is based on that of Sarbin and Allen, ''Role 
Theory," p. 498. 


ee mrl ton Rokeach, The Nature of Human Values (New York: Free 
Press, 1973), p. 18. 


oT ibad, ; p. 5. Rokeach has defined a belief as "any simple pro- 
position, conscious or unconscious, inferred from what a person says or 
does capable of being preceded by the phrase 'I believe that . se 
See Beliefs, Attitudes and Values (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1968), p.113. 


32 nis is a slightly expanded version of the definition posited 
by Arthur L. Stinchcombe, "Social Structure and Organizations," in Hand- 
book of Organizations, ed., James G. March (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1965), 
Di Lad. 


ronert Tannenbaum, Irving R. Weschler and Fred Massarik, Lead- 


ership and Organization: A Behavioural Science Approach (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1961), pp. 27-28. 


ace cae "Charisma and Political Leadership," p. 345. 


>the importance of this aspect of communication has been em- 
phasized by: Pye, "Communication Patterns and the Problems of Repre- 


sentative Government in Non-Western Societies," Public Opinion Quarterly 
20 (Spring 1956), pp. 249-256; and B. Berelson, "Communication and Pub- 


lic Opinion," in Reader in Public Opinion and Communication, ed., B. Ber- 
elson (Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1953), p. 452. 
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CHAPTER 3 


SITUATION 

The situation imposes parameters on the leadership process. 

The problems a leader has to face, the way he is able to deal with 
these problems and many of the resources at his disposal are often de- 
termined by aspects of the situation over which he has little or no 
control. In many ways the situation sets the stage for the development 
of the leader/non-leader relationships. 

While the situation is commonly used as a fairly general, all- 
embracing term, for the purposes of this study it will have a restricted 
and precise meaning. In this way it will be possible to focus on those 
components of the situation which are most important to the leadership 
process. First, "situation" will include external stimuli or factors 
originating in the international system which impinge on the unit being 
analysed. These factors may be either politico-strategic or economic. 
Second, “situation'" will be taken to include four domestic dimensions: 
the physical environment; the social structure, in particular the major 
social cleavages; the "rules of the game" by which conflicts arising 
from the cleavages are resolved; and the strategy of those who oppose 
the leader under study. Hence, in this chapter the crucial aspects of 
the international and domestic situation that confronted both Sir Henry 
Gurney and Sir Gerald Templer during their time as High Commissioner for 


the Federation of Malaya will be detailed and analysed. 
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INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 
Economic Factors 
When Sir Henry Gurney arrived in Malaya in the latter half of 
1948, the international situation did not bode well for Malaya. The 
economic situation was unfavorable. The Malayan economy, dependent as 
it was on two major exports, rubber and tin, was wedded to the machina- 
tions of the international market. When a good price could be obtained 
on the international market for rubber and tin, the economy prospered; 
however, when the market was depressed, as was the case in the immediate 
post World War Two period, the economy Geunde vedas Compared with the 
pre-war years the terms of trade had moved very sharply against Malaya's 
pe eduichiaet Rubber prices were low and tin production was slow to rise to 
pre-World War Two Cisne, 7 Moreover, these problems were compounded 
by the lack of international capital and the high cost of importing goods 
and machinery. Indeed, just at the time when the Government faced poli- 
tical and social turmoil which required considerable amounts of resources 
to combat, money and material were in short supply. Gurney and his ad- 
ministration were powerless in the face of this turn of international 
events. They were forced to cope with the situation as best they could. 
The Malayan Government, confronted by what was officially des- 
cribed as a "gloomy financial saci Bfoatint was severely constrained in 
what it was able to achieve. Gurney‘s political, social, and military 
problems were exacerbated by the recurring need to impose restrictions 
on expenditure. The uncertainties posed by the international market 
inhibited planning, meant that existing programmes might be suspended 


at short notice, and made an ordering of priorities a crucial matter. 
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As Gurney noted in 1948, "the solution of our difficulties and our future 
development in all fields is going to be concerned very closely with 
Piasacet*. However, to a large degree, the solution was out of Gurney's 
hands. 

Indeed, it was an international event of some magnitude, the 
Korean War, that completely changed the economic position of Malaya. 
Early in 1950, there had been a steady, although what was considered tem- 
porary, rise in the price of rubber and some other raw materials. This 
increase in prices had been stimulated by a number of factors: the slow 
build up of stockpiles in America and Russia; a resurgence of the American 
economy (after the slump of 1949); the devaluation of sterling; and poli- 
tical instability in Indonesia, an important rubber-producing country. 
On top of this, the Korean War, which broke out on 25 June 1950, in- 
jected into the international market all the uncertainties of a major 
international conflict. It created a scramble for primary resources and 
competitive stockpiling by the major powers. Fears grew that the conflict 
might extend to South-east Asia and freeze supplies of natural rubber and 
minerals. The bleak prospect of shortages of supply, coupled with an 
increased demand, produced a rapid and unexpected rise in the price of 
all raw materials, rubber and tin among them. The price of rubber was 
the most remarkable, averaging 169.55 cents per pound on the Singapore 
market in 1951, over four times the average price for 1949.° The aver- 
age price for tin in 1951 was nearly double that of 1949./ These in- 
flated prices lasted from the middle of 1950 well into 1952, and while 
there was a slump during the latter part of 1953 and the early months 


of 1954, the average price for these two years remained well above pre- 
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Korean War levels. 

The impact of the prices boom on the total Government revenue 
was both unexpected and radical. The combination of increased customs 
revenue and income tax produced a total revenue for both 1951 and 1952 
that was well over twice that received in 1949:° a remarkable change in 
Malaya's economic fortune. The constraints which the shortage of funds 
had imposed on Government spending were considerably loosened. And al- 
though there was a slump in the world demand for raw materials in 1953 
and early 1954, the immense windfall revenues of the boom years allowed 
Government spending to remain relatively high. While the international 
economic situation put Malaya at a disadvantage prior to June 1950, in 
the years directly after the outbreak of the Korean War the insatiable 
international demand for primary resources had a very beneficial effect 
on the Malayan economy in general and the Malayan Government's coffers 


; : 9 
in particular. 


Politico-Strategic Factors 


A number of politico-strategic factors had an impact on the re- 
lationship that each of the two High Commissioners was able to establish 
with the people of Malaya. First, World War Two and the Japanese occu- 
pation of South-east Asia had both undermined the traditional prestige 
of the Europeans and unleashed a wave of nationalist sentiment which 
expressed itself in widespread anti-colonial demonstrations. Indeed, 
Tan Cheng-lock, a respected Malayan Chinese politician, noted in 1948 
that "one of the greatest events in human history, which is taking place 
at the present moment, is the revolt of Asia, where the prestige of the 


10 ee re 
white man per se has gone.“ Furthermore, news of the militant anti 
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colonial actions of groups in Burma, French Indo-China and Indonesia 
reached Malaya throughout the period under review and stimulated nation- 
alist sentiments within the pedepaeaean. | 

Second, the course of events in China and world reaction to 
developments greatly affected the people of Malaya and in particular 
the Chinese community. The success of the communists in China was cer- 
tainly a stimulus to the Malayan Communist Party, and gave those who 
were unsure of which way to turn an added inducement to cooperate with 
the guerrillas. Thus, some Chinese felt it best to insure themselves 
against the possibility of a similar victory in Malaya by staying strict- 
ly neutral and aiding the M.C.P. when any request was made. This situ- 
ation was compounded when, on January 6, 1950, the British Government 
recognized the Chinese People's Government in an attempt to influence 
the way the communists dealt with the vast British investment in China. 
While The Times argued that "there can be little doubt that they have 
acted wisely", and suggested that the decision was based on the unani- 
mous recommendation of British officials in the Far East and South-east 
Asia, community leaders in Malaya were deeply PeouDIedaas Many argued 
that the decision encouraged the M.C.P. and its supporters. The general 
feeling was that the British Government had acted too hastily and 
should have waited for the concurrence of the Canadian, Australian, 
New Zealand and United States Governments. 

A third factor, and one which was closely linked to the second, 
was the ebb and flow of the Korean War. The outbreak of the war caused 
a great deal of apprehension in Malaya, for just as Europeans saw it as 


a prelude to a Russian strike across Western Europe, so those in Malaya 
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anticipated another invasion through Thailand. The debacle of the fall 
of Singapore, which was constantly analysed in the immediate post-Japan- 
ese occupation period, was still fresh in the minds of all sections of 
Malayan society. Hence, a constant vigil was kept on the developments 
in Rozbadae The initial impression gained from the Korean War, which 
was that the communists were on the move, further discouraged cooperation 
with the Government. Perhaps a good indication of the impact interna- 
tional events had on the domestic conflict in Malaya can be extracted 
from the fluctuations in the rate of surrender of communist guerrillas. 
As Lucian Pye points out, ''the surrender rate dropped sharply at the 
time Britain recognized Red China and when the communists were scoring 


: , 16 
their greatest successes in the Korean War." 


DOMESTIC SITUATION 
Physical Environment 

The physical environment is an important dimension of the situa- 
tion because of the restraints it places not only on the leader, but on 
all members of the unit. Although a relatively small country, Malaya 
was strategically placed at the junction of mainland and insular Asia, 
adjacent to the main sea route between the Indian Ocean and the Pacific. 
Occupying the most southern portion of the peninsula tip of South-east 
Asia, the Federation of Malaya stretched roughly 500 miles from the 
Thai border to the Straits of Johore (which separate the peninsula from 
the island of Singapore.) The Federation had a total surface area of 
50,886 square miles, approximately equal to that of England or New York 
State, or one fifth of the province of Alberta. However, while the 


Federation was relatively small in area, certain factors combined to 
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make the country difficult to traverse and to give a feeling of isolation 
to some regions. 

Much of the indigenous vegetation severely inhibits movement. 
Situated at the crossroads of monsoon Asia, between the first and 
seventh degrees north latitude, the region has an equatorial climate 
which supports luxuriant flora. Rainfall and humidity are high, parti- 
cularly on the east coast, as is the temperature, which varies very 
little (except as a function of elevation) from the 80 degree Fahren- 
heit average. The result of this climactic combination is a tropical 
evergreen rain forest which covers over three-quarters of the peninsula. 
The exact composition of the forest varies, depending on the nature of 
the land--coastal swamp, foothills or mountains-——but the overall picture 
is of a vast, dense jungle landscape. Of particular concern for the 
problem of movement within the jungle, and therefore across much of 
the countryside, is the undergrowth or secondary forest which can make 
the jungle almost impenetrable. The actual amount of secondary forest 
in lowland regions is fairly large because of the extensive areas that 
have been subjected to the practice of shifting or squatter agriculture. 
In the foothills and more mountainous regions, where the forest canopy 
is light, the penetrating sunlight encourages a profusion of vegetation 
on the forest floor. There are seven major ranges in the peninsula, all 
running roughly north-south and varying from 4,000 to 7,000 feet in 
height and all covered with thick forest. It is this combination of 
mountains and jungle that makes movement in the central region of the 
country so hazardous and arduous. The slippery, wet mountain sides, 


covered with prolific vegetation allied with a forest canopy which 
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severely restricts visibility, make progress extremely slow (especially 
in an east-west direction) and constantly pose the prospect of being 
lost or of going around in circles. 

The problem of traversing the country resulted in the isolation 
of communities. This was particularly true along the east coast where, 
in direct contrast to the busy maritime and coastal shipping activities 
of the west coast, navigation was more difficult and maritime access 
more limited. Indeed, the west coast has always been thought of as "the 
front door" to Malaya, while the east coast has been described by one 
prominent British official as "the further side of Biilenceuaae Moreover, 
the distribution of settlements around the coast line of the peninsula 
has, in the past, been determined by the fertility of agricultural soils 
which have tended to be located in a few widely scattered lowland areas. 
Inland, the non-Malay population centres were based on the tin deposits 
and rubber plantations which were located in the western half of the 
eee Malay communities were situated along river valleys and 
used the water as their major form of transport. This isolation of cer- 
tain communities was accentuated by the political geography of the coun- 
try. Historically, the nine states and two Straits Settlements that 
constituted the Federation of Malaya had an independent tradition that 
encouraged ties with the state capitals rather than Kuala Lumpur, the 
federal capital. 
| The physical environment inhibited movement around the Federation 
and perpetuated the isolation of many communities. It, therefore, pro- 


vided a relatively constant set of background problems with which leaders 


of Malaya had to contend. 
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Social Structure 

The second dimension of the domestic situation is the social struc- 
ture. The social structure and the consequent major social cleavages 
will be analysed in terms of the following: race; culture, which in- 
cludes religion and language; region; economic base; and ideological com- 
mitment. The major cleavages arising from the social structure are of 
importance because of the problems they present to a leader. Not only 
may they be the major source of opposition to him and the organization 
he heads, but they may also affect the outcome of his policies and the 
relationship he is able to establish with the population in general. 

The Federation of Malaya was a plural society of racial minor- 
ities. Racially the major division within Malayan society was between 
Malay and Chinese, or more generally between Malay and Fock eM The 
Malays, while by no means a completely homogeneous people, do have many 
cultural characteristics in common. The Malay ethnic group has occupied 
the peninsula and island region of South-east Asia since pre-Christian 
ee Therefore, when successive waves of immigrants have reached 
the peninsula from various parts of the neighbouring archipelago, such 
as Java and Sumatra, their similar cultural characteristics have ensured 
that assimilation into the indigenous Malay community has been relatively 
easy. As well as a common ethnic origin these characteristics include: 

a common experience of first, Hinduization, then Islamization; a basi- 

cally common language; analagous ecological backgrounds, which have 

helped to produce a characteristic orientation toward the resources of 
: 22 : 

the area; and a common history of European colonial rule. The impor- 


tance of culture in the Malay identity, particularly the role of the 
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Islamic religion cannot be overstated. As Gordon P. Means has pointed 
out, “by constitutional and legal definition a Malay is and must be a 
Muslim. To abandon Islam would mean the renunciation of his Malay way 
OL time... ee Indeed, Islam regulates the Malay community's social 
life, for as one observer has noted, it is "difficult to exaggerate the 
intensity with which Islam approaches its mission of establishing on 
earth a divinely revealed social Belert Hence, Islam binds Malays 
to a prescribed set of social relationships, and thus cements the 
feeling of racial identity. It also determines the attitude of the 
"true believers" to the outside world. The least it demands is exclu- 
siveness, while some interpret the tenets of Islam as counselling the 
expulsion of moncnetievers = The fact that at least fifty percent of 
the population of the Federation were non-Muslims and, therefore, not 
subject to the laws and customs of Islam, generated at times considerable 
strain between the Malay and non-Malay communities. 

The Chinese community, by contrast, is much less united. While 
Chinese immigrants over the years brought with them their own customs, 
religion, and social institutions, none of these acted to unite the 
whole community. In 1947, the vast majority of the Chinese population 
was made up of five linguistic groups--Hokkien, Cantonese, Hakka, Tie- 
chiu, and Po nadeseccemd had origins in four of China's south-eastern 
provinces--Kwangtung, Fukien, Kwangsi and Hainan. This diversity in- 
hibited any general communal feeling. Moreover, institutions such as 
the secret societies pitted Chinese against Chinese. These secret 
societies, which controlled much of the immigrant's social, political 


and economic life in the nineteenth century, were still a part of the 
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fabric of Chinese society directly after World War Two. 7! Nor can it 
be said that religion binds the Chinese together, for the religious 
beliefs of the Chinese are not communally based, but rather are an 
individual or family matter. The three principal religions of China: 
Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism, are represented in Malaya, although 
an individual might be hard pressed to categorize himself as belonging 
to any one of these faiths. The Chinese religion, therefore, is essen- 
tially eclectic and tolerant, and lacks the messianic fervour of the 
Mesdimatnd However, it can be said that the Chinese community is tem- 
porally united in the celebration of the major festivals and holidays 
observed in phage Further, an important factor in setting the Chinese 
apart from the other ethnic groups in Malaya, although by no means unit- 
ing them, is their pride in the literature, history and art of China 
and in the richness of the Chinese dialects. This cultural pride acted 
to reinforce the gap that existed between Malays and Chinese in the 
early years of the Emergency. 

Smaller, and therefore of less impact on the social fabric of 
Malayan society, the Indian community was more united than the Chinese 
community. A high percentage of Indians were amidecpedienecs whose 
close ties with their homeland and social and religious institutions 
tended to keep them apart from other isilayan groups. Moreover, the fact 
that the Tamil-Indian population was largely Hindu and conscious of the 
religious strife in India during the post-World War Two period did not 
encourage good Indian-Malay Baile piodaee, By and large, however, the 
Indians attempted to keep themselves as far as possible out of the main 


currents of social conflict. 
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The fourth element of the Malayan society, the European or "white" 
community, was very small numerically but highly influential.2- The 
Europeans constituted a fairly closed social group which centred on the 
Christian church and particularly, the British-style social and recrea- 
tional clubs. They occupied senior positions in the Government, in com- 
merce and in industry. Because an extremely low percentage of Europeans 
made Malaya their life-long home and most kept ties with, and planned for 
their retirement in Britain, loyalty towards, and interest in the affairs 
of the United Kingdom were very great. All these factors combined to keep 
the European community, as a whole, relatively isolated from the rest of 
Malayan society. 

The gulf between each of these four communities created by relig- 
ious and cultural customs and institutions was further accentuated by the 
language barrier. Each of the communities perpetuated its language in 
the family and social institutions and tended to group together, whether 
in urban or rural eeaat a Thus, the towns and cities of Malaya were 
divided into Malay sections, Indian sections, European sections, and 
Chinese sections. The Chinese sections themselves were split into neigh- 
bourhoods where one Chinese dialect would predominate. Likewise in the 
rural areas, villages were usually of one race. For inter-racial communi- 
cation English was the lingua franca of the more educated, usually urban, 
elite, while a simplified and bastardized form of Malay was used in the 
urban market places and the countryside. This segmented pattern of ethnic 
distribution was compounded by the fact that the Malays were primarily 
rural dwellers, except in the three states of Kelantan, Trengganu, and 


Perlis, where they also constituted the majority of the population in 
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the small number of towns. The Chinese formed the majority in the towns 
and cities of the west coast and lowland areas, and also constituted a 
substantial proportion of the population in the rural areas of much of 
this pericna Further, as Fisher has noted, the historical adminis- 
trative divisions separated the predominantly Chinese populated areas 
(the former Straits Settlements of Penang and Malacca and the former 
Federated Malay States of Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan, and Pahang) 
from the predominantly Malay populated areas (the former Unfederated 
Malay States of Kedah, Perlis, Kelantan, Trengganu and Soiree 

This physical separation of the communities was partly the result 
of, and reinforced by, an economic factor. The economic base which sus- 
tained the Malays was quite different from that which allowed the non- 
Malays to prosper. In 1947, nearly 75 percent of the Malays were 
engaged in agriculture and the vast majority cultivated meen This 
made each kampong, Malay rural village, essentially self-sufficient if 
it was coupled with some fishing in the rivers or coastal waters. But 
while this peasant or subsistence economy was often supplemented to some 
extent by a few acres of fruit, rubber or coconut to provide a cash crop 
and some stability to the economic position of the kampong, it brought 
little nee The Chinese community, on the other hand, was 
heavily involved in both the industrial and commercial aspects of the 
Malayan economy. The Chinese had played a vital role in the development 
of both the rubber and the tin industries as labourers, investors, and 
owners. They virtually monopolized the entreprenurial aspects of the 
economy, including small-trading, shop-keeping and money lending. Pro- 


fessor Silcock has calculated that by 1947 the aggregate wage and salary 
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incomes of the Chinese was $633 million, as compared to $186 million for 
the Malays. The profits accruing to members of the Chinese community 
totalled $450 million, as compared to only $20 million for members of 
the Malay Sohamiuel tae % Just as important as this large discrepancy in 
income was the fact that many Malays had over the years become indebted 
to Chinese money-lenders and had either forfeited the right to their 
taiae” ox been forced into the position of a debt-worker, selling pro- 
duce at a rate that was well under market value. Malay resentment at 
their lowly economic status, therefore, tended to focus on the Chinese 


community. Hence, the latent antagonisms that existed between the two 


communities, Malay and Chinese, often surfaced when economic circumstances 


and the resulting frustrations generated specific complaints. This 
problem had to be the constant concern of every High Commissioner. 

The final aspect of the social structure of the Federation of 
Malaya that is of concern at this point is the ideological commitment of 
the various groups and the resulting social cleavages. First, the 
communist/non-communist split must be considered. It could be argued 
that this conflict was merely an imported version of the problems of the 
Chinese mainland. The Malayan Communist Party consisted almost exclu- 
sively of Chinese and maintained close contact with the Chinese Commun- 
ist Party. During the 1930's, many activities of the M.C.P. were 
instigated upon receipt of directives from China, and involved a certain 
amount of anti-Kuomintang Sat abentuete After the Japanese occupation, 
Kuomintang members became primary targets of the M.C.P. and many of 
those killed during the initial years of the Emergency had affiliations 


with the Nationalist organization. However, emphasis on this explanation 
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for the ideological split ignores the fact that the M.C.P., which con- 
tained some non-Chinese members, based its appeal on eliminating not 
just Chinese capitalists but all capitalists; indeed, they advocated 
the overthrow of the capitalist system. The communists, therefore, 
challenged all those in Malaya who wished to maintain an essentially 
capitalist way of life. Hence, the M.C.P. crossed swords with a fairly 
large group of people headed by the Colonial Government. 

This leads to the second ideological split in the Malayan society 
during this period. The division was between those who felt that inde- 
pendence should be granted in the very near future after federal elections 
had been held and those who felt that some stability should be attained 
before discussions about the prospect of the British handing over the 
Government to Malayans be even considered. The view that independence 
should be gained sooner rather than later was held by those who had 
been fired by the wave of nationalism that spread through South-east 
Asia after the Japanese occupation and were frustrated that decisions 
concerning Malaya could not be made by properly elected and fully re- 
sponsible Malayans. The view that counselled caution and waiting on more 
propitious times was generally held by those who occupied responsible 
positions within the Administration and by those who feared that the 
withdrawal of the British Colonial Government and the lack of any sub- 
stitute intermediary might allow the latent antagonism within the plural 
society to emerge to the detriment of all. 

The third ideological split of some importance concerns the dif- 
ference of opinion between those Malays who held that some reconciliation 


between Malays and non-Malays had to be worked out and those who argued 
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for more radical ways of dealing with the non-Malay problem. Such 
radical proposals included suggestions that Malaya should join with 
Indonesia to form a Pan-Malay Union, The radical faction of the Malay 
community was small but vocal, and had some following, particularly in 
the north-eastern states. Essentially, their appeal was based on the 
virtues of Islam and Malay rights as “sons of the soil", or the “ori- 
ginal inhabitants" of the pene To the extent that this radical 
group voiced their opposition to the efforts of the Colonial Government, 
they constituted a splinter group of some significance. 

Two types of cleavages thus confronted the two High Commissioners. 
The first, the ideological or political cleavages, posed immediate and 
direct problems in that certain groups within the Malayan society direct- 
ly opposed the Government of the Federation of Malaya and its policies. 
The Government, and therefore, the High Commissioners as head of the 
Government, were directly involved in the conflict arising from the ideo- 
logical cleavages, and so had to respond to the problems the situation 
created. The social cleavages which centred mainly on the Malay/non-Malay 
division exacerbated the problem. While policies had to be devised to 
counter or mollify political opponents, each High Commissioner had to 
take into consideration the consequences of the Government's actions for 
the social cleavages that divided the society. In solving one problem 
the possibility of creating another, far worse, had to be avoided. Hence, 
the High Commissioners had the problems they were to attempt to solve to 
a great extent dictated to them by the domestic situation. Further, they 
were confined by the social cleavages, in the range of policies they 


could pursue in solving these problems. 
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“Rules of the Game" 

The resolution of any conflict is governed by a number of rules, 
either explicitly stated or implicit in the behaviour of the protagon- 
sdear As Edinger has noted, “the rules of the game must be observed 
more or less if the political system is to function efficiently." These 
rules may well restrict a political leader, particularly if they are well 
entrenched in the political culture of the country, or are so explicitly 
stated and well accepted that they are considered an integral part of the 
social fabric. In Malaya, this aspect of the domestic situation was 
complicated by the fact that there were two distinct, but in some respects, 
inter-related conflicts, with which the Government had to deal. They 
were inter-related in the sense that both opponents of the Colonial 
Government had as their goal, or as one of their goals, political inde- 
pendence. However, it must be remembered that the M.C.P. wanted the 
complete structural change of the Malayan society, while those who were 
non-communist and wanted independence desired only that the structure 
of political authority at the highest level be changed. 

First, the conflict between the M.C.P. and the Government must 
be considered. The rules of this conflict were established during April, 
May and June of 1948, when the M.C.P. initiated a campaign of terrorist 
actions aimed at Kuomintang Chinese, Europeans, and their property. This 
crossing of the threshold of violence prompted the Government to re- 
spond by declaring the existence of an Emergency situation. Thus, the 
M.C.P., by its terrorist act, accepted violence as part of the rules 
governing the confrontation. The Government, by using the army, arm- 


ing the Police and allowing all Security Forces to shoot at suspected 
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communists and their sympathizers, accepted that under specific circum- 
stances the taking of human life would be a part of this confrontation. 
The Government introduced new regulations in an attempt to portray 
clearly its attitude to the monet ace: This acceptance by the Mala- 
yan Government of a legalistic definition of the conflict did as Lucian 
Pye has suggested, "contribute to clarifying the operational rules it 
was prepared to follow" and "caused the M.C.P. to adopt some marginal 
restraints on its per etiens 
In the case of the second conflict in which the Government had 
a major role, the rules were laid down in the Federation of Malaya Agree- 
ment. Both sides accepted that the conflict should be resolved in a non- 
violent way and largely through the mechanisms established in the Agree- 
ment. Therefore, those who desired a speedy declaration of independence 
attempted to exert pressure on the Government through the Federal and 
State Legislative Councils. These Legislative Councils were made up of 
"official members", Government officers who held an office of emolument 
under the Federal Government or the Crown, and a larger number of "un- 
official members", who represented the various ethnic and economic 
interests of specific groups. "Unofficial members" were appointed by 
the High Commissioner; their regular term of office was three years. 
Since policy matters were debated in the Legislative Council and the 
High Commissioner was formally its presiding officer, the Council be- 
came the most important forum for those pursuing the goal of indepen- 
dence in the shortest possible time. Advocates of early independence 
were also allowed to conduct their campaign through such channels as 


public meetings and the press, although the problem of being mistaken 
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for a communist did require some caution! 


The Opposition 

The nature of the opposition confronting any leader has impor- 
tant consequences for the relationship he is able to develop with other 
members of his unit. Indeed, when members of a unit have a choice be- 
tween alternative political organizations, each headed by a political 
leader, their assessment of any one individual political leader will 
depend, in part at least, upon the quality and nature of all the leaders 
involved. Therefore, in the study of one set of political leaders it 
is necessary to describe briefly the leaders and strategies of those 
who oppose them. 

In discussing the quality of leadership in the M.C.P., the effects 
of the Japanese occupation must be taken into account. During the first 
year of the occupation, the M.C.P. upper echelons were decimated by the 
Japanese. In August 1942, most of the top men of the M.C.P. in Singa- 
pore were suddenly arrested and summarily uecieeds 2 On the first of 
September 1942, at a conference of high-ranking officers in the Malayan 
Peoples Anti-Japanese Army (M.P.A.J.A.) and the M.C.P., the Japanese 
ambushed and either killed or captured nearly one hundred men, including 
at least half of the M.P.A.J.A.'s political coma aearse Similar, 
though smaller, incidents of betrayal leading to the capture of high 
officials continued throughout the Japanese occupation. The result was 
that by the end of the war power was concentrated in the hands of one 
man, Lai Teck. Lai Teck had full command over policy and organization 
and held the post of Secretary of the M.C.P. directly after the war. 


However, suspicion was aroused by certain pieces of evidence that began 
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to accumulate that Lai Teck had been a Japanese Beene Finally, his 
position within the M.C.P. became so untenable that early in 1948 he 
fled the country, accompanied by a considerable portion of the party's 
funds. The consequence of the Japanese actions and the defection of 
Lai Teck was a scarcity of politically mature, qualified personnel at 
the higher levels of the M.C.P. This was reflected to some extent in 
the strategy that was adopted by the communists. 

The new man chosen to lead the M.C.P. was Chin Peng. Only twenty— 
six when he was elected Chairman of the Political Bureau in 1947, Chin 
Peng had been a lieutenant of Lai Teck and had received all his train- 
ing in the jungle of Malaya. He was considered by the British soldiers 
who had spent the Japanese occupation in the jungle with the Chinese 
guerrillas to be a highly competent administrator, a likeable companion, 
and a sincere and dedicated commit eees However, whether he had the 
experience to direct a country-wide campaign against the British must 
be questioned. The initial decision made in March 1948, to conduct a 
guerrilla-warfare style campaign came at a time when mass support, a pre- 
requisite for the successful establishment of a guerrilla base, was 
dwindling and the British were stronger than at any time since the end 
of the Second World area Moreover, the imitation of "Mao Tse-Tung's 
military concepts" seemed to have come about not so much because of the 
similarity in conditions between those in China and those in Malaya-- 
there were in fact few similarities——but rather because the Chinese 
Communist Party was providing a spectacular and, most importantly, a 
successful eiamol ese When the M.C.P. guerrillas failed to set up the 


required “liberated areas" and the timetable for victory had to be 
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abandoned)’ the decision was made in 1949 to use most of the original 
guerrilla forces, as well as the new and highly trained recruits that 
had been held back in reserve, in order to step up terrorist activi- 
Breen" The M.C.P., by diverting most of its manpower to conduct this 
reign of terror, not only sacrificed the work of the political cadres, 
but also lost much of the sympathy its propaganda groups had built up. 
Fear produced a sullen neutral population rather than an actively sympa- 
thetic pool of support. The fruitlessness of this strategy was recog- 
nized by the M.C.P. leaders in September 1951 after complaints had been 
received from all levels that the masses might be forced into cooperating 
with the GSpot imeke??= In October 1951 a directive was issued by the 
Central Committee of the M.C.P. which ordered that guerrilla attacks 
should be more discriminating and that political propaganda should be 
pueenizes 26 The idea was that a sounder revolutionary base could be 
developed by employing both force and persuasion in a two pronged 
attack. This policy continued well into 1953 when "more aggressive" 
action was called for, although by then the problem of survival rather 
than offensive initiative was the primary consideration of most units. 
The reasoning behind these decisions seems to have been based on an 
inadequate appreciation of the prevailing conditions within the popula- 
tion of Malaya, the strength of the Government, and the determination 
of the Europeans and Malayans in the more remote eas It might 
well have been better for the M.C.P. if they had either continued with 
the policy of political subversion and operated largely within the law 


or conducted an all-out terrorist campaign from the very beginning. 
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The leaders of the diverse organizations that called for the 
speedy granting of independence generally came from the Malayan elite. 
Many had been educated either in Britain or in British style institu- 
tions, such as Raffles College, and were fully aware of both the British 
style of government and the British way of thinking. Moreover, most 
of these leaders had either spent the period of the Japanese Occupation 
in Allied controlled countries, or had managed to survive the rigours 
of the Occupation unscathed. Thus, unlike the M.C.P., the majority of 
the leaders were older men with a wealth of experience in business, poli- 
tics, and in dealing with the British. A major problem in trying to 
characterize their actions is that they did not really act in concert. 
Indeed, there was considerable dispute as to who should represent the 
movement towards independence, and some leaders, notably Dato Onn, the 
organizer of the Malay fight against Malayan Union and founder of the 
United Malay Nationalist Organization, vacillated on the question of 
the early withdrawal of British rule. On the whole, however, it can be 
said that the general strategy of these leaders was to support the 
British Administration in the fight against the communists, for they 
wished to preserve the general social structure of Malayan society 
while pressing strongly for the granting of independence. As the poli- 
tical parties grew stronger and attracted greater numbers, the leaders 
were able to provide greater assistance in weaning the general population 
away from the M.C.P., and at the same time, exert greater pressure on 


the Government to accept their request for independence. 


Summary 


Leadership is an interaction process. The actions of both the 
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leader and the individuals or groups that constitute the society in 
which the leadership process takes place are crucial. The "situation" 
affects both sets of actions. First, the social cleavages within a 
society generate the grievances and pose the problems which concern both 
the leader and the general population. These cleavages and resulting 
grievances test the efficiency of the leader in successfully comple- 
ting tasks and tax the leader's ability to maintain the internal co- 
herence and structure of the society. In Malaya at the beginning of 
the Emergency both the social and ideological cleavages were deep. The 
major aspects of the social structure tended to divide the Malayan soci- 
ety along communal lines while the two sides in the ideological split 
were poles apart. Moreover, the grievances resulting from these divi- 
sions, particularly those involving the ideological split, were inten- 
sified by the international economic situation which had created food 
shortages, low wages, and a rising cost of living. As the Financial 
Times noted just before the declaration of the Emergency, ''to some ex- 
tent it has been a miracle that Malaya with all her economic troubles 
has been so quiet for so fone The Korean War, of course, was re- 
sponsible for alleviating many of the problems imposed by the interna- 
tional economic situation. Second, the actions of the leader and the 
organization he heads may be severely limited by the "situation". The 
physical environment can limit movement or place obstacles in the way 
of the execution of policies. The international environment can re- 
strict or make readily available resources necessary for a leader to 
take action concerning a specific problem. The "rules of the game" 


may inhibit a leader in his choice of actions. Certainly each of 
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these aspects of the situation were important in the Emergency for they 
all affected the actions of both Gurney and Templer. Third, the situ- 
ation has an impact on the assessment people in a unit make of a par- 
ticular leader. The physical conditions can isolate communities from 
the political centre and thus from the main political leader. The in- 
ternational situation can have a marked effect on the views held by 
various groups in the society as to the strength and efficiency of a 
leader, as opposed to his opponents. In the same manner, the nature 
and policies of a leader's opponents can influence the calculations of 
an individual member of a unit when he is deciding whom to support. 
Perhaps the most important point that needs to be made at this juncture 
is that the effects of these factors on “leadership" are such that an 
individual has little or no control over them. Therefore it should be 
recognized that the nature of the relationship between a leader and 

the members of a specific unit is not solely dependent upon the char- 
acteristics or even the actions of the leader. 

"Situation" is only one aspect of leadership. It is, however, 
an important aspect because of the parameters it establishes for the 
interaction of a leader and the general population of a society. More- 
over, it is an aspect of leadership which is inextricably inter-related 
with other aspects, a fact which will become readily apparent as this 


analysis continues. 
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FOOTNOTES CHAPTER 3 


bonis situation prompted one Financial Secretary to tell the 
Federal Legislative Council that the "financial fortunes of the Feder- 
ation vary in direct proportion to the fortune of our two main pri- 
mary products, rubber and tin, and of these the more important is 
rubber. So close is this connection that it is probably not incorrect 
to say that 'Malaya is as rubber does'", Federation of Malaya, Legis— 


lative Council Proceedings, 6th Session, c.800. 


ae 1947, a pound of rubber brought less than a fifth of the 
rice, a quarter of the flour, half of the milk, a fifth of the sugar, 
or a sixth of the textiles, it had bought before the war. See Govern- 


ment of the Malayan Union, Interim Report on Wages by the Joint Wages 


Commission (Kuala Lumpur, Government Printer, 29 July 1947), p.6. 
3 ’ 
See Appendix, Table A. 


tov a cumene of the Federation of Malaya, Progress Report on the 
Development Plan, 1950-1952 (Kuala Lumpur, Government Printer, 1953), 
Debi ae 


Legislative Council Proceedings,’ Ist Session, p. B537. 


Scodecanzot of the Federation of Malaya, Malaya Rubber Statis- 
tics Handbook, 1956 (Kuala Lumpur, Government Printer, n.d.), p. 53. 
See also Appendix, Table A. 


wis Yat Hoong, The Development of the Tin Mining Industry of 
Malaya (Kuala Lumpur: University of Malaya Press, 1969), p. 396. See 


also Appendix, Table A. 


goee Government of the Federation of Malaya, Report of the 
Director of Audit on the Accounts of the Federation of Malaya, 1949, 
1951, and 1952 (Kuala Lumpur: Government Printer). See also Appendix, 
Table B. 


aoe a detailed account of the changes in Government revenue and 
expenditure caused by the Korean War boom see Richard Stubbs, Counter 
Insurgency and the Economic Factor: The Impact of the Korean War Boom 
on the Malayan Emergency, Occasional Paper No. 19 (Singapore: Institute - 
of Southeast Asian Studies, February 1974), pp. 4-24. 


SET Cheng-lock, "A Chinese View of Malaya'' in Three Reports on 


the Malayan Problem by David R. Rees-Williams, Tan Cheng-lock and 
S.S. Awberry and F.W. Dalley (New York: International Secretariat, Insti- 


tute. of Pactfic:Relationa, 1949)'>.p. .21. 
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loreicial concern was expressed about this in Federation of 
Malaya, Annual Report, 1948 (Kuala Lumpur: Government Printer, 1949), 
Introduction. 


tepeports that the British Government was under pressure from 
commercial interests appeared as early as October 1949. For an example 
see Straits Echo 4th October 1949. 


13the Times, 7 January 1950. 


14 


15 July 1950, which quoted The Planter, a monthly magazine that served 
the rubber estate managers and those associated with the rubber industry, 
as saying: "In fact this recognition gave a considerable jolt to the 
confidence of loyal citizens, especially the Chinese who failed to see 
why Red Consuls will not be permitted to operate in Malaya, when their 
form of Government has already been officially acknowledged." 


Eapor example, fears of an invasion through Thailand were con- 
stantly expressed to a visting journalist, Joe Illingworth. See his 
article in Yorkshire Post, 26 July 1950. See also similar expressions 
of concern in Quarterly Review 288 (October 1950), p. 439. 


lone Guerrilla Communism in Malaya, pp. 108-9. See also 
Appendix, Table E. 


17 the problems of moving in the jungle have been vividly des- 
cribed by people who have worked and lived in it. See, for example, 
F. Spencer Chapman, The Jungle is Neutral; Carveth Wells, Six Years in 
the Malayan Jungle (New York: Garden City, 1923); Oliver Crawford, 

The Door Marked Malaya (London: Ruper Hart-Davis, 1958); and Richard 
Miers, Shoot to Kill (London: Faber and Faber, 1959). 


18th. official was Sir Hugh Clifford: see Charles A. Fisher, 


South-East Asia: A Social, Economic and Political Geography (London: 
Methuen, 1966), p. 589. 


1 othis western belt is the most densely populated part of the 
Federation of Malaya, containing three-quarters of the total population 
in only thirty percent of the total land area. Another twelve percent 
were to be found in the Kelantan and Trengganu deltas of the north-east, 
while in the remaining two-thirds of the country, mostly the mountain- 
ous areas, only thirteen percent of the population lived. See Ooi 


Jin-bee, Land, People and Economy in Malaya (London: Longmans, 1963), 
pp. 126-128. 


sree 1947 Census, p. 40. 


See Straits Echo, 14 January 1950; and Singapore Tiger Standard, 
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iS: a discussion of the origins of the Malay people, see 


D.G.E. Hall, A History of Southeast Asia (London: Macmillan, 1964), p.7. 


Garheue characteristics are based on those posited by Ginsburg 
and Roberts, Malaya (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1963), 
De eons 


Scondom P. Means, Malaysian Politics (London: University of 
London Press, 1970), p. 17. For a discussion of the legal origin of 
this definition, see K.J. Ratnam, Communalism and the Political Process 
in Malaya (Kuala Lumpur: University of Malaya Press, 1965), pp. 78-9. 
For a detailed account of the role of Islam in Malayan society, see 
Gordon P. Means, "The Role of Islam in the Political Development of 
Malaysia," Comparative Politics I (January 1969): pp. 264-284. 


26 onald C. Smith, South Asian Politics and Religion (Princeton, 


New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1966), p. 16. 


ages Kenneth Perry Landon, Southeast Asia: Crossroads of Religion 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948), pp. 16-17; and Means, 


"The Role of Islam in the Political Development of Malaysia", p. 278. 


ak EVs, Census p. 75. 


Sere Wilfred Blythe, The Impact of Chinese Secret Societies 
in Malaya: A Historical Study (London: Oxford University Press, 1969), 
pp. 439-464; and Victor Purcell, The Chinese in Malaya (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1967), pp. 155-174, and pp. 209-221. 


ae good discussion of the religious customs of the Chinese in 
Malaya may be found in ibid., pp. 119-141. 


66 Means, Malaysian Politics, p. 30. 


War8 Kernial Singh Sandhu, Indians in Malaya: Some Aspects of 


Their Immigration and Settlement 1786-1957 (London: Cambridge University 
Presse, L969), “pé .237. 


> Ghee 80 percent of Indians were Hindus. See ibid.,p.233. 


Sore term “Europeans is used here, as it was in the Census 
Report, and it should be remembered that it included Americans, Aus-— 
tralians, New Zealanders, Canadians, etc. Europeans constituted 0.22% 
of the total population of the Federation of Malaya. See 1947 Census, 
Daun 
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gicce Ginsburg and Roberts, Malaya, pp. 131-141. 


et aae 1947 Census, p. 47 and Ginsburg and Roberts, Malaya, p. 132. 


#26245 Fisher, "The Problem of Malayan Unity in its Geographical 


Setting," in Geographical Essays on British Tropical Lands, eds. R.W. Steel 


and C.A. Fisher (London: George Philip, 1956), p. 313. 
36. 
Ginsburg and Roberts, Malaya, p. 195. 


OTOL a discussion of the rural economy in Malaya, see E.K. Fisk, 


"Features of the Rural Economy,’ in The Political Economy of Independent 


Malaya: A Case-Study in Development, eds. T.H. Silcock and E.K. Fisk 
(London: Angus and Robertson, 1963), pp. 163-173. 


ee Appendix in ibid., pp. 277 and 279. 


ote the 1930's registered and unregistered indebtedness in the 
Federated Malay States alone on reservation lands (lands especially 
allotted to Malays) was said officially to total $5 million. See 


William Roff, The Origins of Malay Nationalism (New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1967), p. 208. 


Aare el The Chinese in Malaya, p. 219. 


rece Malaysian Politics, pp. 154-156. 


eee Edinger, "Political Science and Political Biography (II)," 
p. 663. For a discussion of the implicit acceptance of rules in a 
conflict, see Thomas C. Schelling, Arms and Influence (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1966), pp. 131-141. 


+30he officer commanding British troops in Malaya, Major-General 
Boucher, noted a few months after the declaration of the Emergency that 
when soldiers fired, they fired to kill. See a review of the Batang 
Kali incident, in which a number of Chinese prisoners were killed trying 
to flee custody, in The Straits Times 3 February 1970. 


tee Annual Report, 1948, pp. 182, 183 and 189. 


Stee en W. Pye Lessons from the Malayan Struggle Against Com- 
munism (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Centre for International Studies, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, n.d.), pp. 13-14. 


eovgans. Malaysian Politics, pp. 58-59. 


ee Miller, Menace in Malaya (London: George C. Harrap, 
1954), p. 39. 


enor an account of this incident and its repercussions, see Gene 
Z. Hanrahan, The Communist Struggle in Malaya (Kuala Lumpur: University 
of Malaya Press, 1971), pp. 74-76. Pye has argued that Lai Teck's "con- 
tacts with the Japanese resulted in strengthening the M.C.P., often pre- 
cisely because they reduced the party's opposition to the Japanese." 
While this may well be true at the cadre level, it is certainly ques- 
tionable at the highest levels with so many top officials eliminated. 


Pye, Guerrilla Communism in Malaya, p. 66; fn. 8. 


a ear a discussion of the activities of Lai Teck, see Miller, 
Menace in Malaya,.pp:.65-73. Lai Teck, alias Mr. Wright, was believed 
to be a French-Annamite who first arrived in Malaya in 1937. It now 
seems fairly certain that Lai Teck had worked for both British and 
Japanese Intelligence. See Ng Yeh-loh to Hugh T. Pagden, October 1945, 
in The Private Papers of Hugh T. Pagden, National Archives of Malaysia, 
SPLi3. 


enaoase The Jungle is Neutral, passim. 


otenrehan The Communist Struggle in Malaya, p. 108. 


arp idy eepeyide. 


oa lee Jungle War in Malaya, pp. 38-39. 


ay eae rueene of the Federation of Malaya Malaya Under the Emergency 
(Kuala Lumpur: Department of Information, n.d.), p. 1. Communist guer- 
rilla inspired incidents rose dramatically in 1950. 221 incidents were 
reported in February 1950, an increase of 80 percent over the average 
monthly figure of 1949. This figure rose to 534 in May 1950, and 571 in 
October 1971. Annual Report, 1950, p. 2. 


pet Guerrilla Communism in Malaya, pp. 104-105. 


othe fullest translation of this important directive may be found 
in The Times 1 December 1952. See also Hanrahan, The Communist Struggle 
in Malaya pp. 121-123 and 220-224, 


east y p. 129 and Pye Guerrilla Communism in Malaya p. 106. 


oo captured communist document noted the problems that had arisen 
from the fact that the initial attacks had been uncoordinated and that 
too little was known of the enemy. Sunday Gazette, 13 March 1949. 


Fre Financial Times (U.K.) 11 June 1948. 
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CHAPTER 4 


ATTITUDES, VALUES AND EXPECTATIONS 

Underlying the assessments made of a particular leader by each 
member of a unit are certain expectations concerning the role of a 
leader! In the case of a political leader these expectations concern 
the rights and privileges of a person with institutionalized authority 
as well as his obligations and duties in facilitating "the change or 
resistance to change of the unit's goals, the attainment of these goals 
and/or the distribution of the unit's valued scarce resources." 

The expectations of groups of individuals may be inferred in 
two ways. First, in that expectations are rooted in attitudes and values, 
they are, therefore, a consequence of socialization. Since common soc-— 
ializing agents give cultural groups roughly similar beliefs concerning 
politics and authority, the socializing process produced by these agents 
-—-such as the family, religious institutions, and peer groups-—-may be 
analysed to determine, at least in general terms, the relevant expecta- 
tions. Second, the expectations of various individuals and groups may 
be articulated. Such statements most often highlight attitudes and 
values concerned with specific issues or situations. By combining ex- 
pressed expectations with the evidence accumulated from examining the 
socialization processes within the unit, a general outline may be de- 
veloped of unit members' expectations related to politics and political 
leaders. Just as the members of a unit have expectations of how a 


leader should behave so a leader will have certain expectations about 
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what others within the unit should do and how he should act in his role 
as leader. These expectations may also be inferred from articulated 
desires and the background of the individuals concerned. The purpose 
of this Chapter, therefore, will be to describe and analyze in general 
terms the relevant attitudes, values and expectations of; first, the 
cultural groups of Malaya in the immediate post World War Two years; 
and second, each of the political leaders under review just prior to 


their installation as High Commissioner. 


SOCIAL GROUPS 
Malays 

Although in the period directly after the Second World War Malay 
society had to some extent come under the influence of Western ways, par- 
ticularly at the elite level, it was still firmly grounded in common 
traditional customs (adat) and a common religion (Islam). It is there- 
fore possible to state, as Wilson has done, that in the broadest sense, 
the Malays were "a united cultural group vis-a-vis the other cultural 
groups of Malaysia and Southeast Asia", and that among Malays there was 
"a consensus of basic values or cultural Serernhs Adat, which held a 
place of high moral value within Malay society, governed the relation- 
ships between individuals within a family, within and among villages, 
and between ruler and ruled. Islam provided a formal set of requirements 
such as attendance at the mosque on Fridays and the observance of relig- 
ious holidays which in their pervasiveness enmeshed the individual in 
certain specific obligations. These obligations were important in the 
development of relationships both between members of the family and be- 


tween members of the Muslim community as a whole. 
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It is in studying the child-rearing practices and the parent-— 
child relationship within Malay society that one is provided with the 
antecedents of the attitude and values Malays hold with respect to the 
exercise of political authority. Childhood socialization influences 
not only how an individual perceives himself but also what he thinks 
others expect of him and how he views his place in the social and poli- 
tical fabric of the community. Moreover, work done on the parent-child 
relationships, while by no means conclusive, does indicate that this re- 
lationship has a direct bearing on the way a political leader is viewed,” 

The authority of elders and the praise and ridicule of family 
and neighbours were readily accepted as reference points for behaviour 
by Malay children. A Malay infant was constantly given attention by 
family and rierketh state #1 Children were rewarded by being effusively 
praised in front of their family and pr rendee Similarly, discipline was 
usually in the form of a public Pena? These forms of reward and pun- 
ishment highlight the importance of “others" in the individual Malay's 
appreciation of his worth, his place in his community, and his sense of 
what was right and what was wrong. The hierarchical relationship be- 
tween parent and child that this pattern of behaviour produced was rein- 
forced by the parental obligations decreed by adat and Islamic laws. 
These obligations meant that a Malay could always count on his parents 
for material aid and spiritual aitiaeneet 4 With these obligations, how- 
ever, went the respect that parents and elders could expect from the 
younger generations. 

These attitudes regarding parental authority were transferred 


to, and perpetuated by, relationships outside the family unit. The 
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individual child was instructed to distrust the wider Spe and rely on 
those in positions of authority to look after his interests. Certainly 
the traditional relationships that characterized Malayan society seemed 
both to reflect the basic chiid-parent relationship and to encompass 

the general need for strong restraining ville Both adat, and Muslim 
norms perpetuated an essentiaily hierarchical society. The Sultan, 

who stood atop this social structure was treated with the greatest re- 
pee tae The sense of loyalty towards the Sultan and the key position 

he held in the set of attitudes developed by all Malays was indicative 
of the "other directedness" which pervaded Malayan society. Murphy 
argues that the traditions surrounding the priest-—king institution of 
early Malay times have merged with the semi-divinity of Muslim Sultan 
rule and perpetuated this respect for the siteon The fact that the 
Sultan had both temporal and spiritual authority made his position par- 
ticularly strong. Besides the Sultans and the other members of the aris— 
tocracy the social hierarchy was made up of upper, middle, and poor 
classes of peasantry. 0- Each individual assimilated the behaviour re- 
quired of his social status. Different roles required different types 
of behaviour depending on the individual's place in the hierarchy. For 
instance, Swift notes that villagers who were "forceful leaders in their 
own surroundings become deferential, even abject, when they confront the 
official world." These kinds of relationships were often formalized in 
specific acts of respect. One observer has described the Obeisance 
Ceremonies of Negri Sembilan in which the people on religious holidays 
paid homage to the District Chief and ritually acknowledged his religious 


and political authored However, with the privileges came obligations. 
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Those who held positions of authority within the village or region were 
required to adjudicate in disputes and represent the people in dealings 
with other villages, the Government, or the State's religious leaders. 
The overall effect of this hierarchical structure was to instill into 
the individual Malay a sense of obligation and a dependency upon people 
in positions of authority. 
Within this hierarchical society, harmonious personal relations 
were highly valued. Swift comments that; 
Reactions to a given individual, while partially determined by the 
institutional definition of role behaviour are also very much 
affected by likes and dislikes, respect and contempt, flowing from 
personal qualities which cut across class position and which in- 
fluence the rating of an individual within his class.15 
This emphasis on harmonious personal relations was relevant to all aspects 
of an individual's social intercourse. Within a family, ailments were 
frequently attributed to pining for someone who was away; great value 
16 
was placed on having kith and kin on hand during times of joy and sorrow. 
The primacy of this mode of conduct was also emphasized in political 
matters. Wilson notes that during his stay in a Selangor village, the 
penghulu, a government official responsible for the affairs of several 
villages, was 
consistently criticised throughout the village for never calling a 
meeting to discuss affairs, for never spending any time with village 
people, for always being somewhat abrupt and for spending so much of 
his time in the district office--in other words for being distant and 
impersonal .1/7 
For the Malay, then, good interpersonal relations were very important. 
This basic pattern of Malay socialization needs to be placed in 


the context of the major changes in Malayan society that preceded, and 


thus affected, the attitudes and values of Malays during the Gurney—Templer 
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period. The imposition of British rule during the nineteenth century 
changed the structure of Malayan society surprisingly Lateregne The 
Malays accepted this addition to the hierarchy and indeed, many, parti- 
cularly among the aristocracy, welcomed the peace that British protec— 
tion and arbitration provided. The British, with the cooperation of 

the Malay elite, ensured that the vast majority of Malays were isolated 
from the vagaries of the economic and social changes that impinged on 

the rest of the Malayan sociéty. 1? But this protection could only last 

so long and then the traditional authority structure upon which the Malays 
relied began to be felt by the village Malays in practical ways. The de- 
pression of the 1930s caused a great deal of indebtedness, particularly 
among those who had cultivated small rubber holdings. A large proportion 
of these people were Malays and, of course, the vast majority of credi- 
tors were Chincaess® Registered and unregistered indebtedness in the 
Federated Malay States on reservation lands alone (lands especially 
allotted to Malays) was said officially to total five million dotieme.?* 
This control and acquisition of land, the very thing that was at the 

core of Malay subsistence existence, caused bitter resentment. Moreover, 
it emphasized the point that there were many non-—Malays living within the 
boundaries of Malay society, but not subject to its authority. The auth- 
ority of the Malay political system was consequently undermined, and 
Malays were reminded of the limited powers of their vesderats The British, 
who had provided the bulwark against the Chinese influence, seemed power-— 
less to prevent this intrusion into Malay life. The ease with which the 
Japanese swept down the peninsula and captured the supposedly impregnable 


island of Singapore confirmed the vulnerability of the British. Indeed, 
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the British seemed to abandon them, for the end of the Second World War 
brought the Malayan Union with its extension of political rights to the 
non-—Malays—-rights which the Malays saw as a direct threat to their ex- 
istence. While the restoration of Malay rights, which accompanied the 


promulgation of the Federation Agreement allayed some fears, the anxie— 


ties and troubles of the Malayan community were by no means fully assuaged. 


The series of events in the decade preceding the declaration of 
the Emergency both expanded the experiences of Malays and eroded the auth- 
ority of the political structure on which they relied for guidance and 
protection. H.B.M. Murphy argues that the anxiety-free child rearing 
pattern of the Malays did not really equip the individual to deal ade- 
quately with anxieties arising from the extension of community boundaries 
and the consequent expansion of experiences. Hence, Malays looked to 
their elite to restore a social and political structure within which 
they could feel free from any threat to their way of life and thus 
from Hise et Moreover, because the British held the reins of power 
many Malays particularly those within the aristocracy looked to the 
Government and the High Commissioner to maintain Malay interests. The 
High Commissioner was expected to stop any further Chinese attempts to 


encroach on Malay rights. 


Chinese 

While the Chinese were divided by language and clan ties, there 
were a number of factors which ensured a relatively common set of values 
and attitudes. Such factors included the value placed on the Chinese 
family organization, the emphasis on the written Chinese language, the 


acknowledgement of mainland China as the source of their beliefs and 
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ideas, and the desire to belong to Chinese agdocidtiona, ~~ The family 
was of central importance in Chinese life. The family relationships 
were marked by the authority of the father and the obligations of the 
children to their parents. In particular, filial piety was highly 
valued. Newell notes that "according to Malayan Chinese beliefs, a 
son owes all that he is to his father, with the result that in theory 
the son's obligation is infinite and can never be repai aul Tradition- 
ally the series of parent-child relationships within the kinship struc-— 
ture encased the individual in a set of obligations and rights which 
provided "a human network of mutual Aependeneeut(ot This framework, how- 
ever, was modified in the case of Malayan Chinese by the fact that imii- 
grants were often far removed from the mass of their kinship psdunye” 
Formal kinship ties, therefore, were to some extent supplemented by 
ties based on similar areas of origin in China, association membership, 
and employment or cooperative endeavors around the community. These re- 
lationships, as with the kinship ties, required the observance of a 
fairly specific and essentially materialistic and situation-oriented set 
of reciprocal rights and obligations in times of need and preeperiny sae 
Hence, although in Malaya the tight kinship grouping was not as extensive 
as had been the case in traditional Chinese society, each individual was 
surrounded by a set of relationships that provided him with a secure re- 
ference point for dealing with the world outside his immediate environment. 
Contact with the world outside the individual's set of personal 
relationships was more than likely to be limited. Children were often 
forbidden to play outside their hones cease queens as Murphy notes, “where- 


as most cultures show an early displacement or extension into the surroun- 
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ding society or into the supernatural sphere,the Chinese continue to 
obtain most of their satisfactions through the family." As an adult 
the individual Malayan Chinese obtained his material and psychological 
needs through his set of personal relationships. Few of the groups to 
which the individual Malayan Chinese might belong had state or federal 
wide relations with other groups that would give members an appreciation 
of life beyond their immediate environment. This relative isolation was 
reinforced by the religious practices which centred on the family and 
local temple. There was no state or federal hierarchical religious 
structure that might have linked a rural farmer er urban labourer to 

the total Malayan Chinese community in the Federation. 

The consequence of these social structures was a socialization 
process that rooted attitudes and values in the set of personal rela-— 
tions in which each individual was embedded. Thus, while an individual 
was accepting of authority and obligations, he was only prepared to do 
so within a family, friendship, or similar structure. The sense of 
right and wrong was likewise related to the kinship and friendship net-— 
works. Newell notes that the breaking of a friendship relationship was 
"a more serious fault than anything that may be done outside the relation- 
ship", and that, for instance, a person "supports a criminal friend be- 
cause he is a ete ee The world was seen as essentially nose and 
the set of personal relations an individual surrounded himself with as 
the best bulwark against the intrusion of this hostile world into his life. 
Hence, the Malayan Chinese would seem to have been more concerned with 
the well-being of specific groups to which he felt he belonged than to 


any larger entity with which he was unfamiliar. 
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This general attitude may well have been at the root of the 
traditional uneasiness that Malayan Chinese had about establishing 
relations with formal government authority. Certainly, relations with 
the Government were tenuous at best. Indeed, the majority of rural 
Chinese had only a very vague notion of what the Government was. Pye 
reports that of the surrendered communists he interviewed; 

Over 70 percent of the respondents indicated that they perceived the 
colonial administration as existing completely apart from the Chinese 
community in Malaya. The Government operated in distant and limited 
spheres and they could not always comprehend how its acts might im- 
pinge upon their daily lives.34 
Both Pye and Newell note the belief held by many Malayan Chinese that 
the Government generally acted in an arbitrary and unpredictable manner. 
Moreover, explanations for actions on the part of the Government officials 
tended to be based on the idea of personal motives. Policemen. were thus 
viewed as arresting people not because they had broken a law but because 
they had a personal grudge against the person bpp sgeege® The whole of 
the Government apparatus was personalized and few had any idea of the 
real extent or power of the Colonial Administration. The result of these 
beliefs was an avoidance wherever possible of Government interference and 
a generally apathetic attitude towards politics at the State and Federal 
level. There was no inclination to get involved with what was felt to 
be a Government with which the individual had no personal ties and thus 
over which he had no influence. 

During the years prior to the outbreak of the Emergency, specific 

events affected those attitudes, values, and expectations of the Malayan 


Chinese community concerning the exercise of authority tin a number of 


important ways. First, the Japanese occupation destroyed much of the 
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faith the more educated and politically aware Malayan Chinese had formerly 
had in the power of the British. The ease with which the British-spon- 
sored tranquillity of earlier decades was shattered had a considerable 
effect on the Chinese community. Second, the harshness of life under 

the Japanese dislocated large numbers of families. This, on top of the 
thuiei is of emigration, produced an even greater shift from reliance on 
the family and kinship group to reliance on the peer group friendship 
network as the source of material and psychological security. Third, 

the only resistance to the Japanese came from the Malayan Peoples Anti- 
Japanese Army. Consequently, when the war ended, the M.P.A.J.A. felt 
they deserved, and indeed, were credited by many with, the accolade of 
victors. The mass of the Malayan Chinese had little appreciation of what 
went on at the national, never mind the international level, and relying 
as they did on personal contacts, were quite prepared to accept that the 
M.P.A.J.A. were responsible for the defeat of ihe Udpuresox” Fourth, 

the economic chaos that beset Malaya directly after the war caused frus- 
tration among those who had difficulty finding jobs which brought them 
the money and status they felt they deserved. The need to find some way 
of advancing themselves became important to a number of the younger Chi- 
nace And finally, the British decision to renege on the reforms enun- 
ciated in the Malayan Union by replacing it with the Federation Agreement 
caused those who were politically aware (mainly the more educated) to 
question the ability of the British to arbitrate fairly between the in- 
terests of the racial communities. This feeling was exacerbated by the 
racial tensions that the Japanese occupation had fostered and the British 


reluctance to prosecute many of those the Chinese felt to be collaborators; 
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a large number of which were Malays. 

The combined effect of the family and peer group socialization 
agents and the events described above produced a number of attitudes, 
values, and expectations with regard to the exercise of Government auth-— 
ority which may be considered as being of importance to this analysis. 
While the Chinese were generally amenable and responsive to the exercise 
of authority in well structured relationships,” they had little or no 
respect for what they saw as a much weakened British Government which, in 
the years immediately succeeding the Japanese Occupation, maintained only 
limited links with them. Few within the Malayan Chinese community ex- 
pected this state of affairs to change. Their strong sense of racial 
origin reinforced their tendency to remain isolated from other commun-— 
ities and from the Government. Certainly the Government was not expected 
to provide improvements to living conditions through community and social 
welfare programmes. Indeed, the mass of Malayan Chinese expected little 
from the Government apart from the occasional arbitrary action at the 
village level. They neither expected to gain anything from the Govern- 
ment nor to have to demonstrate their support for, or provide aid to, 
the High Commissioner and the Colonial Government. The Chinese elite 
who had a residue of good will for an Administration that had, in the 
early part of the century, provided the conditions for prosperity, hoped 
for, but did not necessarily expect equal treatment for all Malayan 
residents and accepted the necessity of guarding their own interests. 

In general, then, the Malayan Chinese expected, under the aus— 
pices of their various associations and groups, to look after their own 


sechrenae® In this regard, the M.P.A.J.A., which had seemingly proved 
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so powerful during the Japanese occupation, was accepted as having a 
role to play. Moreover, that a group such as the communists should take 
to the countryside to fight the ruling administration, be it the Japanese 
or the British, was considered acceptable by many Malayan Chinese. There 
was a long and honourable tradition of groups of Chinese going into the 
forests to fight injustice and covupeiens When this happened the ten- 
dency was to wait and see who would prove to be the winner. Hsu has 
written concerning this problem; 

In Chinese political history there has been the recurrent fact that 

once the different factions saw the rise of a probable victor, they 

tended to seek a subordinate place in the sun; in this way they 

thought to ensure the integrity and continuity of their immutable 

inner world, the kinship group.42 
In Malay, this tradition seemed to hold with the peer group friendship 
network as well as the kinship group being the social structure to be 
protected. This need to maintain the security of these social networks 
has been alluded to by Purcell who states: 

Traditionally the Chinese have always followed the line of least 

resistance when subjected to intimidation. 'Protection Money' 

to secret societies and to political socieites after them had 

for long been a heavy item in the budget of a trader and it was 

paid in dollars and cents even by the smallest farmer. The reply 

of the Chinese towkay was that in default of protection from the 

authorities he was taking the only course open to him to ensure 

the safety of himself and his family.43 
These beliefs tended to reinforce what may be thought of as a generally 
passive attitude within the Malayan Chinese community towards the exer-— 
cise of authority by groups and institutions outside the individual's 
personal set of relationships. 

The Malayan Chinese hoped and, in many instances, expected, to be 


left in peace to attain a certain prosperity in order to provide for the 


well-being of his family and friendship group. The members of the Chinese 
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elite for whom the Government was a more substantial structure looked for 
the protection of their rights vis-a-vis the Malays, and for the creation 
6£ a situation favourable to the development of their business interests. 
With regard to what was looked for in a British High Commissioner, Tan 
Cheng-lock probably summed up the general feelings of those Malayan 
Chinese who were active in politics, when he noted that what was needed 
was a "far-sighted, impartial and open-minded administrator" who would 

be “unencumbered by bias and prejudices or preconceived ideas or predi- 
lections"' and who would ensure that the rights of non-Malays would not 


be ignored. 


Indians 

The Malayan Indian community constituted just over 10 percent of 
the population of the Federation. The community was divided between the 
rural areas, where they provided over 50 percent of the estate labour, 
and the urban centres where a substantial number of Indians were em- 
ployed by the Bavebnncasene However, as over 80 percent of Malayan 
Indians were South Indian Tamils by oprganct® with a relatively common 
set of social traditions and with virtually unanimous acceptance of Hindu 
peace eeine some pertinent generalizations about the values, attitudes, 
and expectations of the Indian community may be posited. 

The experiences of the child in the Indian family promoted a 
respect for authority. The father, particularly in the rural areas, was 
considered very much the "master" with the wife more of a servant than 
partner. The husband definitely ruled the household. The large kin- 
ship group usually consisted of a cooperative or network of family units 


with different residences, but with a great deal of social inter- 
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course. There was a general acceptance of "joint responsibility for all 
members'' of the kinship group and a “recognition of the senior male as 
a sort of chairman with a right to veto" in collective matters and a 
person to be consulted on personal mabeeuens This pattern of kinship 
cooperation and hierarchy was replicated in the wider world where assoc-— 
iations were based on the union of "many small units of leader and 
odie erat x22 The individual's relations with this wider world were en- 
couraged not only by the family structure, but also by religious prac-— 
tices. The communal worshipping practices of the Malayan Indians 
fostered an interest in political and social matters outside the kin- 
ship groupe ny There was, therefore, a general acceptance of the social 
hierarchy and as Murphy notes, "a strong tradition of dominance and 
submission in Indian edt Hike! Phenoreovet as Hsu has observed there 
was a well ingrained sense of dependency on those accepted as leaders 
within the aboubiu 2s 

Prior to the Second World War, the Indian labourers who populated 
the estates were generally apathetic towards, and accepting of, British 
rule. The more educated section of the Indian community, consisting 
mostly of commercial and professional families, was very loyal to the 
British. This was not surprising in that a large number were Government 
employees. Arasaratnam observes "Government honours were fervently sought 
after and eagerly celebrated and British civil servants were lavishly 
feted and presented with petitions of Foval een The British Adminis- 
tration until the Japanese Occupation commanded the support of the vast 
majority of the Indian community in Malaya. While the Japanese occupation 


did spark a certain amount of nationalism among the more educated Malaya 
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Indians, its consequences, once the British returned, were limited. 
Similarly, although the significance of the British defeat at the hands 
of Asians was recognized and respect for the British somewhat diminished, 
once the paternalistic wardship was re-established on the estates and 
within the Government, the majority of Malayan Indians once again accep- 
ted the authority imposed on them. Within the elite, as within the 
Chinese elite, concern was expressed over the British Administration's 
reversal of policy embodied in the Federation Agreement; however, the 
community as a whole was too disorganized to mount any concerted effec-— 
tive campaign to oppose fee? 

The Malayan Indians were generally loyal to the British. Where 
there was disenchantment it was usually evidenced by passivity or apathy 
rather than positive action. They expected the British Administration 
to maintain order and prosperity and while the elite looked forward to 
the reform of the rights of non-—Malays, they were seemingly more hopeful 


than expectant. 


Europeans 
The European population in the Federation of Malaya was small-- 
under 20,000°>-—but significant. Europeans held managerial positions 


in the major production and commercial enterprises as well as posts in 
the higher levels of Government. Well over three-quarters of the Euro- 
peans were British, and it was this group that most influenced the atti- 
tudes of the European community as a whole. In part at least, as con- 
sequence of the fact that a high percentage of the administrators and 
many of those in industry and commerce came from middle and upper middle 


class homes and had had a British Public School education the European 
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community was essentially conservative by nature. This background 
produced an acceptance of an hierarchical order, an expectation that 
an authoritarian society would be a well ordered one, and an emphasis 
on the corporate an eras 8 The Public School system ingrained in the 
individual the attitude that the responsibility of a leader was "an 
inextricable part of the power privilege" and that the follower could 
“rely on the comfort and security of being responsibly peamued 
The experiences of the European community in Malaya prior to the 
Emergency had a considerable effect on the attitudes, values, and ex- 
pectations of its members. British officials had in the past trans- 
ferred the spirit of the domestic social hierarchy to the colonies and 
one of the major consequences, as Robert Heussler points out, was that 
"officials . . . buttressed instinctively the hierarchy which they found" 
in the colony to which they were bnteaigned eo In Malaya this meant that 
officials maintained a friendly, though fairly aloof, liaison with the 
Malay aristocracy and bolstered its political authority. This close 
association, though interrupted, was not broken by the Japanese occupa- 
tion. British officials returning to Malaya after the Japanese surren- 
der still tended to favour the maintenance of Malay rights and privileges. 
The effects of the Japanese occupation on the residents of Malaya were 
not lost on the returning officials. One journalist quotes many Euro- 
peans as telling him that "they remember that we have been thrown out 
once (and) they have lost that old unthinking confidence in waead But 
many officials found it difficult to fully appreciate what the changes 


meant to their role as administrators and governors. As Heussler notes, 


their background made many officials “unreceptive to criticism and 
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unimaginative in the face of changing ojo arene nO? Hence, while 
the younger administrators accepted that innovations had to be made, 
many of the more senior officials whose ideas were rooted in the years 
when their careers began had problems adjusting to the changed circum- 
stances of the post World War Two ware Those Europeans who held 
jobs in industry and commerce in Malaya had similar problems adjusting 
to the changes brought about by the Japanese occupation. Many harked 
back to the pre-1942 days when "all agreed that it was the task of the 
government to create conditions under which merchants, miners and 
planters could make mawey Ga About the period immediately succeeding 
the Japanese Occupation, however, it was generally agreed that firm 
rule had to be re-established. 

With regard to expectations concerning the role of the High 
Commissioner, there were some differences within the European community, 
although they were relatively minor. Most Europeans expected the High 
Commissioner to be a person with experience in Colonial administration, 
preferably some thought, with experience of Malaya, and one who had 
demonstrated his apiidndeeee. Others stated preferences for a military 
leader with a good war record. All seemed quite happy that he should 
be a person who had near autocratic powers. He was generally expected 
to have good contacts with London and thus gain benefits for Malaya. 
In terms of the policies he was expected to pursue, the creation of an 
ordered prosperous society in which reforms were introduced only after 
they had been fully studied and proven absolutely necessary, was given 
priority. Measured progress was expected to be the order of the day. 


However, whatever the variations in expectations, and they generally in- 
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volved the same theme of firm rule, the role of the leader was held to 


be extremely important.°" 


LEADERS 
Sir Henry Gurney 

A Cornishman, born in 1898, Henry Lovell Goldsworthy Gurney re- 
ceived his education at one of the most prestigious Public Schools, Win- 
chester. Commissioned into the Army in 1917 and later wounded, he went 
on to University College, Oxford, in 1919. In 1921, he entered the 
Colonial Service and was posted to Kenya. Rising steadily through the 
ranks, he became Chief Secretary to the Conference of East African Gov- 
ernors in 1938, Secretary to the Gold Coast in 1944, and Chief Secretary 
to the Palestine Government in 1946. A keen sportsman--he gained a golf 
blue at Oxford--Gurney had the reputation of being reserved, always 
neatly dressed, and calm under the most trying of circumstances. 

Gurney possessed many of the characteristics of the British 
Colonial officials of his aneie? His attitudes, values, and expectations 
concerning both his and other people's role in the governing of the Fed- 
eration were, in a major part at least, the product of his educational 
background and experiences as a Colonial Official. Steeped in a series 
of hierarchical structures, Gurney expected that those in what he felt 
to be responsible positions should exercise their authority for the 
good of the eases Wye emer he expected to perform his role as High 
Commissioner and leader of the Federation of Malaya within an hierarchi- 
cal society that fully accepted his right, and indeed, obligation to 
make all the crucial political decisions. Although others should be 


listened to, he expected to make the final decisions. Indeed, he did 
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not, it seems, appreciate interference by those he deemed outside the 


6 
consultative apparatus. £ Gurney's background also ensured that he valued 


tradition and saw benefit in ceremonial occasions and such activities as 
showing the pags ee Like his fellow officials he placed a high value on 
the corporate spirit of the Colonial Service and expected loyalty to be 
a high priority for everyone. While he could be warm in personal rela- 
tions, he more usually demonstrated a reserve or aloofness which indica- 
ted his wish to remain distant from the general mass of the people he 
ruled. A quietly forceful and determined man, Gurney arrived in Malaya 
with a well formed set of values and expectations regarding his role as 
High Commissioner. 

Gurney's experiences in the Colonial Service had generally been 
in areas and an era of relatively little governing. Colonial govern- 
ments had been limited in what they had done in the regions where they 
exercised authority. The maintenance of order, usually accomplished 
with just a small force of policemen and a few dedicated administrators, 
and the encouragement of trade, were generally accepted as the basic 
functions of a Colonial Administration. In this sense, Gurney's exper- 
ience had been somewhat limited. He had, however, the experience of 
guerrilla warfare and its attendant problems during his tenure in office 
in Palestine. But even in Palestine the Government saw its primary role 
as being concerned with policing the area, rather than the development 
of services usually associated with a modern government. Hence, Gur- 
ney's expectations concerning what came within the realm of Government 
business was, initially at least, restricted. As his first address to 


the Federal Legislative Council clearly demonstrated, he did not at the 
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beginning of his tenure anticipate any extensive participation by the 
Malayan Government in the areas of social and panmimatediacss pac cone 

In short, Gurney expected to deal with the problems facing the Malayan 
Government in much the same manner as Colonial Administrations had done 


in the past. 


General Sir Gerald Templer 


Born in 1898 into an Ulster army family, Gerald Walter Robert 
Templer was educated at Wellington College and the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst. He was commissioned as a 2nd Lieutenant in the Royal Irish 
Fusilers in 1916 and served on the European Front. A highly competent 
soldier, Tempter also proved to be a first-class sportsman. A skilled 
rider and swordsman, he was also an international athlete gaining a place 
on the 1924 British Olympic team as a hurdler. In his career as a pro- 
fessional soldier, he proved equally successful. Gaining experience in 
several areas of operations, Templer's progress through the ranks was 
relatively swift. In 1942 he was appointed a Lieutenant~Géneral, the 
youngest then in the British Army. Serving in a number of diverse pos-— 
itions during and directly after the Second World War, Templer was 
appointed Vice Chief of the Imperial General Staff in 1948 and in 1950, 
G.0.C.-in-Chief Eastern Command. 

Templer's background and Army experiences meant that many of his 
values and expectations were the result of having spent much of his life 
in a highly structured authoritarian organization. He expected everyone 
involved in solving a problem to act as part of a team and to work flat 
out until the problem was solved. He expected to have full authority 


over all those within his area of command and he demanded their total 
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cooperation. He spoke directly and forcefully and expected that his 
orders and directives would be promptly obeyed. An explosive character, 
full of nervous energy, Templer neither spared himself nor allowed others 
to slacken from the tremendous pace he set. 

A number of Templer's army experiences influenced the way he 


approached his work in Malaya. First, Templer had served under Field 


Marshal Montgomery, who was influential in shaping many people's attitudes 


towards leadership. Montgomery's energy, his emphasis on personal com- 
munications with the men he led, his blunt manner and his sometimes un- 
orthodox approach to the exercise of authority seem to have fitted in 
with Templer's own feelings about the role of a leader. Certainly, 
Montgomery's axiom that "the beginning of leadership is a battle for 

the hearts and minds of men'” Qas an important feature of Templer's atti- 
tude towards his task as leader of the Federation of Malaya. Second, 
Templer had the invaluable experience of being Director of Civil Affairs 
and Military Government in the area occupied by the 21st Army Group; an 
area which included Belgium, a large part of Western Germany, and a 
small part of Holland. From May 1945, to April 1946, Templer, there- 
fore, was responsible for restoring to a semblance of order a vast area 
hit by the ravages of war. During a chaotic summer and a cold European 
winter, Templer ensured that as many people as possible were provided 
with the basic necessities of food, housing, and fuel: a tremendous 
task which he carried out with verve and efficiency. This experience 
acquainted Templer with the practical problems of Government, what could 
be done to overcome them, and the fact that a government had broad re- 


sponsibilities, including the need to provide some social and community 
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services to ensure the basic welfare of the individual. These lessons 
stood Templer in good stead when he arrived in Malaya. Third, Tem-— 
pler's operational experiences during the two World Wars including 
fighting the Russians in Persia and Mesopotamia (1919-1921), and the 
problems of Palestine in the late 1930s, had made him aware of the 
subtleties of guerrilla warfare, the importance of an efficient intelli- 
gence organization and the necessity for coordinated action. Templer's 
experiences were wider than perhaps would normally have been expected 

of a British General and they provided him with a clear set of princi- 
ples from which to approach his role as High Commissioner and Director 


of Operations. 


SUMMARY 

The expectations of the people of Malaya concerning the actions 
of the High Commissioner and the Malayan Government may be categorized 
in terms of either one of the two functions of a leader» outlined by 
ered. The first category--the instrumental or task function--—con- 
cerns the problems the leader is expected to solve. In Malaya the High 
Commissioner was clearly expected to create an ordered society in which 
all felt secure. He was also expected to generate conditions which were 
conducive to economic growth and prosperity. The Malay, Chinese, Indian, 
and European communities each expected the High Commissioner to ensure 
that the integrity of their respective racial communities was maintained. 
This raised the difficulty for both High Commissioners that the expec— 
tations of one community might conflict with the expectations of ano- 
ther group within the Federation. One major example of this was the 


fact the Malays expected the High Commissioner to sustain the status quo 
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with regard to the balance of political power between the communities 
while the non-Malays pressed for the expansion of their political rights. 
Some expectations eut across communal lines. For instance within all 
communities there were a few people who looked to the High Commissioner 
to introduce elections and prepare the way for independence: however, 
there were also people within each community who felt the British should 
remain in order to ensure communal peace. The difficulties of balancing 
the expectations of Malayans placed a heavy burden on both Sir Henry 
Gurney and Sir Gerald Templer. 

The second category--the expressive or integrative function— 
concerns the maintenance of the internal coherence and structure of the 
group. In that Malaya was a plural society consisting of a number of 
racial groups, this function was to some extent limited. Each racial 
group tended to look to its own leaders to maintain the solidarity of 
the group as a whole. Thus, it was the European community that mainly 
looked to the High Commissioner to maintain the community's spirit and 
morale. However, in that Malaya, in many respects a country with arti- 
ficial boundaries, was created as a unit by the British, many of the 
more educated within each community did look to the High Commissioner 
to support and maintain the coherence that existed at the elite level. 

How the High Commissioner and the members of his Administration 
were expected to carry out these functions was also an important ingred- 
ient in the way Malayans viewed Templer and Gurney. The Malay, Indian, 
and European communities accepted that Malayan society was an hierarch- 
ical one, and that the High Commissioner should act, when necessary, in 


an authoritarian manner. The Chinese community, although being somewhat 
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isolated from the British Colonial Administration and therefore less 
ready to fully accept its directives, was prepared to be impressed by 
demonstrations of its strength. All communities placed a high value 

on personal relations and were more prepared to accept the validity 

of personal communications than any other. Moreover, personal com- 
munications were held to be just as important in political as in social 
relationships. This produced a major difficulty with regard to the 
Chinese community for many Malayan Chinese did not recognize the 
Colonial Government as being concerned with them and had little experi- 
ence of contact of Government officials. It was Gurney who initially 
had to confront this difficulty and attempt to establish relations with 
the Chinese community as a whole. Hence, not only were the High Com- 
missioners expected to solve particular problems that Malayans faced 
they were expected to do so in a particular manner. 

The crisis situation that gripped Malaya during the period under 
review was an important factor in sharpening these expectations. Re- 
search on leadership has shown that individuals faced with a crisis 
situation will look more towards a central figure for guidance and 
will show a preference for a more authoritarian task-orientated ee 
Solving the problems caused by a crisis or series of crises becomes 
crucial. In the Malayan Emergency, the threat to individual security 
posed by the communists became of central concern. In crisis situa- 
tions, people value and expect from their leader inventiveness, initia- 
tive, decisiveness, and above all, visible see In this regard, 
Malayans were no exception. 


While the backgrounds of the two leaders, Gurney and Templer, 
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were similar in many respects, there were important differences which 
influenced the way each approached his role as High Commissioner. Each 
had experience of different hierarchical institutions. Gurney's alleg- 
iance was to the traditions and practices of the Colonial Service, while 
Templer was used to the ways of the army. Hence, although both expected 
to rule with a relatively firm hand, Gurney accepted that he should do 
so in the traditional manner of the Colonial Service, while Templer was 
prepared to contravene these traditions and govern in the more direct 
fashion of the military. Further, Templer was more experienced than 
Gurney with crisis situations, Indeed, the expertise of the military 
is in dealing expeditiously with the threat, and use, of force, and 
Templer was a senior man in his profession. Hence, Templer had more 
experience from which to draw in making his initial assessment of the 
military problem facing Malaya. Moreover, Templer had been embroiled 
in the dilemmas of civil administration in post-war Europe and, there- 
fore, was able to draw on this experience in assessing the civil prob- 
lems the Emergency posed. In general, then, it can be argued that 
Gurney's initial expectations as to what should be done and how the 
problems should be tackled were, in contrast to Templer's expectations 
of his and the Administration's role, based on a narrow set of experi- 
ences. 

The broad set of values and expectations examined in this Chap- 
ter were fairly deeply rooted in the various sections of Malayan society. 
However, some of the more specific expectations held in the period direct— 
ly after the Japanese Occupation were amenable to modification by changing 


circumstances. Just as certain experiences had helped to form some 
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expectations, so those expectations could be further altered by the 
ever changing situation. Indeed, it is possible through his communi-— 
cations with members of his unit for a leader himself to either rein-— 
force or restructure some of these expectations. Similarly, of course, 
a leader's expectations concerning his role may be altered by events 
and by leader/unit-member communications. This dynamic process in- 
volving the constant modification of certain expectations is important 
because past research has shown that the more a leader behaves in accor- 
dance with the expectations of members of the unit he leads, the more 
effective he is in persuading people to aid him in solving group prob- 
tense Hence, the ability of the political leader to facilitate the 
change or resistance to change of the unit's goals and priorities and/ 
or the distribution of the unit's valued scarce resources and rewards 
is dependent to some extent on the congruence of the leader's behaviour 
and achievements with the expectations of the members of the unit he leads. 
In terms of the initial expectations regarding the role of High 
Commissioner, Templer would seem to have had an advantage. His direct 
and personal approach to leadership would seem to have been more akin to 
the general expectations of the Malayan people. However, it was the dy- 
namic interaction between the actions and communications of the High 
Commissioner, as well as the ever changing situation on the one hand, 
and the expectations of the various groups in Malaya, on the other hand, 
that was crucial to the development of the relationship between each 
High Commissioner and the people of Malaya. These interacting factors 


will be analysed further as the study progresses. 
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CHAPTER 5 


THE ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 

A political leader, by definition, holds a position in an organ- 
Ee teinn. Indeed, he may well hold positions in several organizations, 
depending on the complexity of the political system. Within any organ- 
ization there are regulations which govern the relationship between the 
individuals and groups that comprise the organization. The assumption 
underlying this Chapter is that these changing regulations and the re- 
sultant relationships between the various parts of an organization are 
crucial to the process of political leadership. The organization is 
the major tool by which a leader accumulates and orders information, 
establishes alternative policies, and executes decisions. The organi- 
zation acts on his behalf and in return he is expected to accept re- 
sponsibility for the actions of the members of the organization. Thus, 
a leader can be said to personify, for those who live in the unit he 
heads, the structure in which he holds a key position and may be blamed 
or praised for its aettpae. — This Chapter, then, will contain a des- 
cription and analysis of: first, the organizational relationship be- 
tween the leader, the High Commissioner, and those parts of the con- 
stitutionally defined hierarchy outside the unit in question, in this 
case, the British Government; and second, the organizational relation— 
ship between the leader, the High Commissioner, and those parts of the 
hierarchy within the unit, in this case, the State Rulers, the State 


Governments, the Executive and Legislative Councils, the army, the 
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CHART II 


OUTLINE OF ORGANIZATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS: SIR GERALD TEMPLER 
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police, and the civil bureaucracy. (for a diagrammatic representation 


of these relationships see Charts I and ITI). 


EXTERNAL CONSTITUTIONAL RELATIONS 
The British Government 

The nature of the link between the Malayan Government and the 
British Government was crucial for both Sir Henry Gurney and Sir Gerald 
Templer. For Gurney, the relationship was fairly typical of the tradi- 
tional links between a Colonial Governor and Whitehall. Gurney, a 
career diplomat, was appointed through the usual Colonial Office chan- 
nels, and was responsible to the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
Business between the High Commissioner and the Colonial Office was con- 
ducted through the usual formal ppannete a4 Gurney visited London only 
once while he was High Commissioner and received few visits from high 
ranking Government officials. He submitted regular reports on the 
Emergency and the general affairs of the Malayan Government to the 
Colonial Secretary and in return received various suggestions concerning 
policy paceenace The Malayan Government was also required, like other 
Colonial Governments, to furnish Whitehall with full details of all 
projected budgets so that "advice" on modifications and restrictions 
could be handed déaha: Moreover, there was a clear understanding that 
the High Commissioner would not override, with the vote of Government 
officials, the views of the rest of the Federal Executive Council, the 
major policy-forming body, without special reference to the Colonial 
Office. However, while these limitations on the power of the High 


Commissioner existed and were at times invoked, especially in financial 
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matters, Gurney did have considerable latitude in the making and execu- 
tion of policies. He was “the man on the spot" and his views were 
respected. 

The importance of this constitutional link for the process of 
leadership in Malaya lay not just in the powers to act bestowed on the 
leader, the High Commissioner, but also in the feelings of the people 
towards the British Government and thus to Gurney as its official re- 
presentative. Accusations were made about the lack of urgency and 
the air of complacency which it was felt characterized the statements 
and actions of the British Pore ye ae The small amount of monetary 
aid supplied by the British Government was cited as just one example 
of the fact that the Government in London failed to appreciate the 
gravity of the atteantons: Moreover, some groups, notably the rubber 
producers, felt that their interests were not being taken into con- 
sideration when decisions concerning the rubber industry were made 
in Pendonee While the exact nature of the relationship between the 
Colonial Office and the High Commissioner was not clear to many, 
these expressions of frustration were, by implication, a partial in- 
dictment of the High Commissioner himself for not being able to impress 
on the officials in London the nature of the situation in Malaya and 
the feelings of its people. This produced a tendency to by-pass the 
Malayan Government and attempt to exert pressure on the Government in 
the United Kingdom directly through British M.P.s and members of the 
Government. However, there is little evidence to suggest that this kind 
of lobbying brought about immediate reversals of policy or the initia- 


tion of specific actions. Representations made in London were usually 
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channelled back to Kuala Lumpur for comments and were dealt with directly 
9 
by Malayan Government officials. Indeed, Gurney went to great lengths 
to make it perfectly clear that governing Malaya was the responsibility 
of the Malayan Government. He underlined this point in a speech to 
the Legislative Council when he said: 
There has been a tendency in some quarters to criticise Whitehall 
on grounds of delay and red tape. So far as I am concerned such 
criticisms are unjustified. It should be remembered that the 
Federation is not governed or administered from Whitehall and 
those there would be the last to pretend that it is. The respon- 
sibility for the internal security of this country lies squarely 
on the shoulders of the Government of the Federation, whose duty 
it is when necessary to call upon His Majesty's Government to 
discharge the obligation assumed in Clause 4 of the Federation 
Agreement to protect the Malay State from external hostile attacks. 
In contrast to Gurney, Templer's relationship with the British 
Government was far from typical of the normal relationship between a 
senior colonial administrator and the Colonial Office. The circumstances 
of Templer's appointment and his terms of reference were exceptional. 
The death of Gurney in October 1951, and the need for a replacement as 
High Commissioner coincided with the election in England of a new Con- 
servative Government headed by Winston Churchill. The new Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, Oliver Lyttleton, decided to tour Malaya to 
see at first hand what the requirements were. He reported back to 
Churchill and recommended that a general be put in charge. After peru- 
sal of the list of generals to ascertain who was available, Templer was 
chosen and summoned to Ottawa where Churchill was presiding over a dis-— 
cussion of Commonwealth problems. Having decided that Templer was indeed 


the man for the job, Churchill told him to "ask for power, go on asking 


n i J F 
for it and then--never use it." The exhortation to keep on asking for 
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power, however, was hardly necessary given the power conferred on Templer 
by Lyttleton from the very beginning. In a directive, made public on 
Templer's arrival in Malaya, it was stated that "not only will you ful- 
fill the normal function of High Commissioner, but you will assume com- 
plete operational command over all armed forces assigned to operations 


in the Federation and will be empowered to issue operational orders to 


. z ; ‘ 12 
their commanders without reference to the Commander-in-Chief, Far East." 


Templer made continual reference to this directive in his speeches to 
the Legislative Council, noting at the same time that his directive came 
not from the Secretary of State alone but from the whole Cabinet, to whom 
he was eeabsacintes! 

Nor was the tay in which Templer conducted relations between 
Kuala Lumpur and London usual. Rather than write telegrams and long re- 
ports, he chose to make frequent visits to London to ensure that his 
impressions, decisions and needs were fully understood. Arriving in 
Malaya in February 1952, Templer returned to London for consultations 
in June and December of that year and in May, June and December 1953; 
four times in two and one half years as High Commissioner. Moreover, 
it should be noted that he was thoroughly familiar with the corridors 
of Whitehall as a result of his work as Director of Military Government 
in the British zone of Germany in 1945 and later as Director of Military 
Intelligence and Vice-Chief of the Imperial General Staff. Lyttleton 
readily delegated power and Templer fully accepted the tessaveiity 
The Colonial Secretary fielded questions in the House of Commons, re- 
fusing to press Templer but allowing him to get on with the job. After 


a few months Lyttleton was able, as he has said, to dismiss “Malaya from 
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its alae in my mind amongst the danger spots. My role had become 
simple; it was to back him up and support eee Templer, unlike Gur- 
ney, therefore, was able to establish from the inception of his term 

in office, that he had complete freedom of action and this was widely 
recognized by the people of Malaya. 

A further, and complicating, consideration in analysing the for- 
mal links between the High Commissioner and the British Government was 
the role of the senior British representative in the region, Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald. MacDonald's position was important to the process of leader- 
ship in Malaya, not so much because he limited the power of the High Com- 
missioner but rather because of the ambiguity he created in the minds of 
many as to exactly who was leading the fight against the M.C.P. Arriving 
in South-east Asia in 1946 to take up the position of Governor-General 
of Malaya, Singapore and British Borneo, MacDonald rapidly came to know 
and be known in Malaya. On the first of May 1948, he was elevated to 
the position of Commissioner-—General in South-east Asia, with the per- 
sonal rank of Aciberetiendo aime Responsible to both the Foreign Secretary 
and the Colonial Secretary, he was the senior British representative 
and general advisor and coordinator for the British Colonies in the 
region. He travelled extensively and made a number of broadcasts, warn- 
ing of the communist threat, encouraging cooperation with the Government 
and reassuring the people that Britain and the Malayan Government were 
doing everything possible to ensure their seusciey Moreover, at 
the beginning of the Emergency, during the interregnum between Gent's 
death in an air crash near London, in July 1948, and Gurney's arrival 


in Malaya, in October 1948, MacDonald carried much of the burden of 
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responsibility in the eyes of the Malayan public, for the Colonial 
Government's policies. Indeed, the Sunday Gazette in January 1949, 
stated that "the present emergency in Malaya is directly identified 
with Mr. MacDonald in the minds of nearly all the people in Singapore 
and the edatiet oni e While there is undoubtedly some journalistic 
licence involved here, there is also some truth in this assessment, 
particularly during Gurney's first year in office. 

Yet with regard to the internal policies of the Federation, 
and therefore, policies regarding the conduct of the Emergency, MacDonald 
had no executive Sheboude your In domestic affairs the High Commissioner 
referred directly to the Colonial Office. MacDonald was only officially 
called in if the cooperation of another colony was needed in the execu- 
tion of a domestic policy, or if a particular policy affected relations 
with another country. Moreover, even as an advisor, MacDonald had 
limited influence. While he was well liked and respected by the people 
of Malaya, particularly the Ghiviiccace, and had excellent contacts in 
the Cabinet in London, the British officials in Kuala Lumpur were a 
little wary of him. He rarely wore a coat or tie, not thought suitable 
for the leading representative of the British Crown; he tended to fra- 
ternize with members of the local population a little too much; and he 
was an ex-politician, rather than a career civil servant--and an ex- 
Labour Party politician at that. However, MacDonald's influence should 
not be underestimated. He suggested, prodded, and made frequent trips 
to Kuala Lumpur to talk with Gurney and his officials, particularly 
about the political problems that arose. His connections with the 


Communities Liason Committee, an unofficial group of senior Malayan 
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politicians from all communities, were particularly invaluable in this 
regard. 

While MacDonald's position was somewhat waeuess and, therefore, 
Gurney's relationship to him difficult to define, Templer immediately 
established that the Federation of Malaya was his bailiwick and MacDonald 
was to stay out. Given Templer's directive and the full support he had 
been given by Churchill, MacDonald complied. The confusion that had, 
to some extent, clouded Gurney's leadership was resolved. Indeed, one 
paper which was very critical of the Colonial Administration and which 
had attacked MacDonald as the prime instigator of the attack against the 
forces of liberation, noted that "with the appointment of General Templer 
and the formal declaration of military dictatorship, MacDonald's position 
appears redundant" and that "the appointment of General Templer with 
overall command shows how a man can be sacked without being removed from 
gheice dies comments which demonstrate both the perceived importance of 
MacDonald prior to Templer and the appreciation, generally felt, of Tem- 
pler's commanding position. 

Hence, the formal links between the leader and those aspects of 
the constitutionally defined hierarchy outside the unit were, in the 
case of the Malayan Emergency, important. On the one hand, Gurney was 
constrained in his actions, and the people of Malaya were confused as 
to his exact status in the battle against the Communists. Moreover, 
those who did recognize his primary position in the Federation were apt 
to blame him for the actions, or lack of action, of the British Govern- 
ment. On the other hand, Templer had no such constraints and few prob- 


lems with establishing his sole responsibility for the actions of the 
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Malayan Government. Further, Templer had the backing of a Conservative 
Party Government that gave a higher priority to the colonies than the 
former Labour Government Gurney had eerede a fact that was no doubt 
fully appreciated by the predominantly conservative European community 


and Asian elite in Malaya. 


DOMESTIC CONSTITUTIONAL RELATIONS 
The Rulers and the State and Settlement Governments 

The Federation of Malaya Agreement invested the Rulers of the 
States that comprised the Federation with important powers. The Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies acknowledged, in a letter to the Rulers, 
that "although it is an incontestable fact that the agreements of 1948 
(the Federation Agreement) have altered the pre-war position of your 
States, nevertheless the Government regards your Highnesses as indepen- 
dent Sovereigns insofar as your relations with the Government are con- 
cerned, and, save as provided in the agreements of 1948, independent 
sovereign rulers in your several afateahe. The Agreement specified that 
a Conference of Rulers be established that would provide tna forum for 
consultation between the Rulers and the High Commissioner. The High Com- 
missioner was directed to send each of the Rulers an advance copy of 
every Bill which the Malayan Government intended to bring before the Legis- 
lative Council and to explain to the Rulers the policy of the Federal 
Government and ascertain the views of the Rulers. The High Commissioner 
was particularly required to consult the Rulers on the immigration policy 
of the escdramdan > On the vital matter of constitutional changes, the 


general agreement of the Rulers had to be won. Meetings of the Conference 
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of Rulers were scheduled to take place at least three times per year. 

Gurney got off to a bad start with the Rulers. The original 
plan for his installation as High Commissioner had to be revised after 
the Mentri-—Mentri Besar (the Chief Ministers to the Rulers) made stren-— 
uous complaints about the protocol of the ceremony. The revised version 
allowed the representatives of the Malay Rulers to arrive just before 
Gurney and to be in seats each side of the High Commissioner "denoting 
as it should be, a partnership", as one Mentri Besar put pees There 
was considerable resentment at the way in which the British officials 
had attempted to re-establish their positions as "Tuans" or the masters 
of the Mery ea However, Gurney, by meeting nearly every month with the 
Rulers, was able to gain their confidence and, largely because of the 
obvious necessity for central leadership in the insurgency situation, 
their general acceptance of his policies. Templer, too, had the full 
cooperation of the Rulers. He noted that "I have had very considerable 
assistance both from Their Highnesses, the Rulers, in person, and from 
the State Governments in general, and they have assisted me a great deal 
in many cases where it might have been easy for them to block elias 
Impressed by Templer's terms of reference and by the need to resolve the 
security crisis, the Rulers readily concurred with his decisions. 

The State Governments were more of a problem for Gurney. While 
the Federation Agreement provided for a strong central government with 
firm control over matters concerning finance and internal security, 
the State Governments, particularly those which had constituted the 
Unfederated Malay States prior to the Japanese Occupation, were jealous 


of their independence and the powers ceded to them by the new constitu- 
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tional arrangement. This concern with States‘ authority prompted Data 
Onn, then Mentri Besar for Johore, to give notice of a strongly worded 
resolution that charged the Federal Government with endeavouring "to 
force upon State and Settlement Governments directives of policy on 
matters affecting, and within the jurisdiction of the State and Settle- 
ment Governments", and it asked the Federal Legislative Council to de- 
clare that it deplored and resented "the manner in which the Government 
of the Federation is implementing the spirit and intention of the Feder- 
ation Agreement." Data Onn eventually withdrew the resolution on the 
understanding that "steps would be taken to put matters Pieneoee The 
problem was certainly a serious one. As the editors of The Straits Times 
noted at the time: 

The Federal Secretariat still has a good deal to learn about the 

right way to deal with State Governments. Directives have been 

received in Johore Bahru from Kuala Lumpur which have read more 

like orders from a pre-war British Resident to his District Officer 

than communications to a State Government, which is still very 


much a Government, whatever powers it may have voluntarily sacri- 
ficed to the Federal Government for the sake of Malayan unity."31 


Gurney, therefore, despite the wide powers granted to him by the Federa- 
tion of Malayan Agreement and the “omnibus clause" of the Emergency Regu- 
lations Bill of TO eee required to tread carefully in certain aspects 
of his relations with the States, particularly in the first few years of 
his, term in office. 

Templer, on the other hand, had four major advantages over Gurney 
in his relations with the States. First, as time progressed and the 
M.C.P. remained unbeaten, the necessity of firm and coordinated action 
became more apparent. The State Governments began to rely more heavily 


on the Federal Government for leadership. Second, Templer was invested 
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with greater powers than Gurney by virtue of his being both High Commis-— 
sioner and operational commander of all armed forces in Malaya. Third, 
as pressure mounted for political independence, it was accepted that 
communal problems had to be resolved at the centre to ensure that Malay 
interests would be safeguarded in those States and Settlements domin- 
ated by ee ere Fourth, and perhaps the most important factor was 
that Templer had the whip hand in financial matters. As the expenditure 
of the States went up, due to the Emergency, so they became more depen- 
dent upon the allocation of funds from the Federal Government. Their 
extremely narrow tax base could not possibly keep up with the demands 
made by new education, health and welfare, and public works peoeeames 
Templer, therefore, had an extremely good position from which to encour- 
age the cooperation of the States and Settlements; he gained that coop- 
eration. Hence, while Gurney's ability to execute certain policies was 
limited in some degree by the failure of the State and Settlement Govern- 
ments to cooperate fully with the Federal Government, Templer was able 


to command a greater measure of assistance. 


Federal Legislative and Executive Councils 


The Central Government consisted of a High Commissioner, a Federal 
Executive Council to aid and advise the High Commissioner and a Federal 
Legislative caunenien? The Federal Legislative Council consisted in 
1948, of: the High Commissioner, who as President presided over debates; 
three ex officio members, the Chief Secretary, the Attorney-General and 
the Financial Secretary; eleven official members, who as servants of the 
Crown were Government officials who ran the various Departments; and 


fifty unofficial members, who represented Malayan interests. The State 
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and Settlement members were the nine presidents of the Councils of State 
in each State, and one representative of the Settlement Council in each 
Settlement, Malacca and Penang, selected from among themselves by the 
15450 me : 
members of each Council. All the unofficial members were appointed by 
the High Commissioner. These appointments tended to be made on the basis 
that the person represented a body of opinion such as: an organization 
like the Chinese Chamber of Commerce or U.M.N.0.; an interest like planting 
or mining; or a community group like the Eurasians or Indians. They were 
all, with one or two exceptions among the Malays, from the English edu- 
cated elite. The powers of the Federal Legislative Council were limited. 
The Council was allowed to make laws for the Federation in those areas 
outlined in the Second Schedule of the Federation Agreement, but Bills 
that were passed required the assent of the High Commissioner and of the 
Rulers, as expressed by a Standing Committee consisting of two Rulers. 
Moreover, if the High Commissioner considered that it was: 
expedient in the interests of public order, public faith or good 
Government that any Bill introduced or any motion proposed for 
discussion in the Legislative Council should have effect and if 
the Council (failed) to pass the bill or motion within such time 
and in such form as the High Commissioner (thought) reasonable and 
expedient, the High Commissioner (had) ‘reserved power' to give 
effect to_the Bill or motion as if it had been passed by the 
Council. 
The High Commissioner's overriding powers, however, were used sparingly with 
unofficials generally recognizing that under the Emergency conditions the 
“ 38 : 
High Commissioner should be accorded every cooperation. When dissent 
did become apparent and a division was necessary, the High Commissioner 


could always be assured of a majority, for most of the appointed un- 


official members of the Legislative Council recognized that their interests 
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coincided with those of the Colonial Government. 

The difference in the way Gurney and Templer dealt with the 
Legislative Council is informative. On the one hand, Gurney spent a 
great deal of time fulfilling his duties as Presiding Officer of the 
Council. Not only did he write and deliver speeches, review Bills that 
were to be presented to Council and reconcile differences of opinion, 
but he also attended all full meetings of the Council, allowing himself 
to be embroiled to some extent in the cut and thrust of debate. Templer, 
on the other hand, delegated much of the responsibility of dealing with 
the Legislative Council to the Deputy High Commissioner, Mr. Donald 
MacGillivray. It was MacGillivray who attempted to smooth out problems 
and who presided over the debates, reporting back to Templer the tenor 
of the discussions. After 2 September 1953, a Speaker was installed to 
take over the function of chairing the proceedings. In this way, Tem- 
pler, while still maintaining contact with the Legislative Council 
through the Deputy High Commissioner and his senior Government officials, 
was freed from the time consuming tasks carried out by Gurney. Templer, 
was able both to streamline the official system by which ee solicited 
advice, and to free himself from the onerous duties of overseeing the 
Council debates, thereby giving himself more time for what he considered 
to be higher priority activities. 

From 1948 to 1952, the Executive Council, which was presided over 
by the High Commissioner, was comprised of the following personnel: 
three ex officio members; not less than four official members; and not 
less than five or more than seven unofficial members, of whom not less 


than two in the former case and three in the latter case were Malays. 
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Members of the Executive Council were also members of the Federal Legis-— 
lative Council. All were chosen by the High Commissioner. The Executive 
Council usually met once every two weeks while Gurney was in office, rea- 
ching its decisions by consensus rather than by a show of hands. Although 
Gurney was constitutionally allowed to ignore the advice of the Executive 
Council, this proved unnecessary for Gurney's ability to argue logically 
and his status enabled him to develop the consensus around his point of 
view on all crucial matters. Essentially, general matters of policy were 
discussed at Executive Council meetings with more specific decisions about 
the prosecution of the Emergency being discussed in the Federal War Council. 
This latter body, which met once every three weeks, was created to tender 
advice to the High Commissioner, and more specifically, to the Director 

of Operations when this position was established in 1950. 

Templer found this system cumbersome. In February 1952, the Exe- 
cutive Council was expanded by a Proclamation amending the Federal Agree- 
ment to include four ex officio members, eleven official members, and 
five unofficial members. The eleven official members included three Malays, 
one Chinese and one Ceylonese and the unofficial members were made up of 
two Malays, two Chinese, and one at aie The reason for this expansion 
was that Templer wished to streamline the advisory system by abolishing 
the Federal War Council, and merging it into the Executive Council. The 
restructured Executive Council met with the High Commissioner once a peeks 
Templer, who was both High Commissioner and Director of Operations, thus 
avoided administrative schizophrenia. As an official statement put it: 
"the Government cannot have a split personality guided by two separate 


Councils, one advising the High Commissioner and Director of Operations 
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on questions of policy arising out of the Emergency and another advising 
him on questions of policy regarded as not falling within this cate-— 

ph eR This rationalization of the advisory system enabled Templer to 
digest information more efficiently and to acknowledge publicly the 
primacy of the communist threat, by making it known that the Emergency 


was being discussed in the highest executive body in the land. 


The Armed Forces 

The primary though not always the only function of the armed 
forces is to maintain the security of a society in the face of armed 
aggression. Given the violent conditions which engulfed Malaya in 1948, 
the role of the armed forces was therefore crucial. Important too is 
the question of who directs the operations of the armed forces. In this 
respect, the contrast between the control over the higher echelons of 
the forces exercised by Gurney, the career civil servant, and Templer, 
the seconded professional soldier, is striking indeed. 

Even before Gurney had had a chance to get himself briefed and 
installed in King's House, the official residence of the High Commissioner, 
the armed forces had established their relative independence of civil 
control. Gent, Gurney's predecessor, had been recalled to London for dis-— 
cussion (he almost certainly would have been asked for his resignation) 
because of differences with service chiefs over steps to be taken against 
the communist merits ac Major-General C.H. Boucher, G.0.C. Malaya, 
was in a strong position from the very inception of the Emergency. Not 
only was he the man at the head of the most highly organized group 
fighting the communists, he also presented himself as the expert in 


guerrilla ee the man, therefore, most qualified to take charge 
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of operations. With the police in disarray, the Police Commissioner in- 
capacitated by ill health, and no High Commissioner from July to October 
1948, Boucher “ran the show". When Gurney did arrive, and brought with 
him a new and very forceful Police Commissioner to coordinate the coun- 
ter-guerrilla operations, Boucher was extremely reluctant to accept his 
orders. A general accepting orders from a policeman seemed to him un- 
bwiaeapiees'? and he was backed up by a new Commander-in-Chief Far East 
Land Forces, General Sir John Harding. The lines of authority encour- 
aged Boucher's obstinacy. On the one hand, the Police Commissioner de- 
rived his authority from the High Commissioner, who in turn was responsi- 
ble to the Colonial Secretary; on the other hand, the G.0O.C. Malaya was 
responsible through the various levels of the army command to the War 
Office. The civil authority had no clear cut right to give orders to 
the military. Gurney, a civilian, found it exceedingly difficult, 
therefore, to exercise any authority in the sphere of military opera- 
tions where he was told he had no experience, no competence, and no 
responsibility. 

But Templer had the experience and the authority to keep the 
military in its place. Not only was he a general in his own right, with 
experience of insurgency warfare in Palestine prior to World War Two, 
and therefore qualified to tell the G.0.C. Malaya where and how he could 
improve operations, but he also had a clear mandate to “assume complete 
operational command over all armed forces assigned to operations in the 
Federation and . . . empowered to issue operational orders to their 
commanders without reference to the Commanders—in-Chief, Far eee 


Moreover, in June 1952, Lt.General Sir Hugh Stockwell assumed the 
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position of G.0.C. Malaya. This was a man with whom Templer had worked 
in England in his previous post as head of Eastern Command. Under these 
circumstances, the working relationship between the High Commissioner 
and the army became clearly defined and relatively harmonious, in 

marked contrast to the framework in which Gurney had worked. The steady 
build up of military personnel which was considerably augmented in 1952 
by African and Fijian battalions was, therefore, harnessed to the common 


cause under Templer's firm personal command. 


Police 

Not only, was Gurney handicapped by an uncooperative army command, 
but he also had to work with a Police Force that was severely troubled 
by low morale. There were many reasons for this state of affairs. First, 
the Force was split into factions. There was hostility between those 
officers who had avoided capture during the Japanese invasion and had 
got out of Malaya and those who had stayed at their posts, been captured 
by the Japanese, and endured nearly four years in the infamous Changi 
jail. However, a greater division arose with the influx of police offi- 
cers from outside Malaya, especially Palestine. Brought in to enable 
the Police Force to expand and meet the increasing number of security 
commitments, the ex—Palestine sergeants and officers, while providing 
much-needed experience, caused a great deal of resentment. Colonel 
Nicol Gray, ex-Inspector General of Police in Palestine, was made 
Commissioner of Police in Malaya and brought with him a number of ex- 
Palestine officers who manned the Force Headquarters. This preponder- 
ance at Force H.Q. of officers new to Malaya and the appointment to 


senior posts of seven ex-Palestine officers aroused suspicion and 
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frustration. Moreover, the antagonism was deepened by the obvious lack 
of interest shown by Gray and the H.Q. officers in the views of the Chief 
Police officers, mainly old Malay hands, in the various parts of the 
country. As a Commission set up by Gurney to look into the many alle-— 
gations of disaffection within the Force reported in 1950, the old Malaya 
officers feel "that there has . . . been an unwarranted loss of confidence 
in them. It has been distressing to us to find how widespread this im- 
pression was among btiteseaey 

Second, there was a clash of personalities within the upper eche- 
lons of the Police Force which tended to reflect and reinforce the inter- 
nal divisions. Gray, a hard man who had been a marine commando during 
World War Two and who had very set ideas about guerrilla wars, based on 
his experiences in Palestine, was the key protagonist. It was felt by 
Malaya trained officers that he ignored the advice of senior men with 
long experience of Malaya and exhibited an abrupt and often abrasive 
personality when dealing with his fellow officers. The resignations of 
two highly respected senior police officers, B.M.N. O'Connell and 
K.J.N. Duthie made the internal dissension public and while the Report 
of the Police Mission set up by Gurney to look into the administration 
and morale of the Police Force, ignored the reasons for their decision 
to leave Malaya, the matter was widely discussed and its significance 
Sppabeiaceae a Further personality problems arose when in 1950, Sir 
William Jenkins was appointed Director of Intelligence in a move to 
strengthen the Special Branch. Jenkins, a noted expert, had a con- 
siderable personal reputation based on the work he had done in India 


and was quickly able to increase the establishment of the Special 
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Branch. Jenkin's presence, however, obviously detracted somewhat from 
Gray's authority and his ability to pursue his own policies and, as a 
result, a certain amount of friction entered into their relationship. 
This friction produced a schism between the Special Branch and the rest 
of the Police Force at the highest level. Gray also earned for himself 
a great deal of enmity by insisting that no police vehicles be fitted 
with armour. Unarmoured vehicles meant a much greater chance of death 
and injury in an ambush. Gray was bitterly criticised for this policy, 
not only by senior police officials, but also by Legislative Council 
Members and State O66 todiakatar Gurney, who had worked with Gray in Pales- 
ae and had been instrumental in his appointment as Commissioner of 
Police, was put in the position in which he had to support Gray as the 
man with the authority and experience. Thus, while the relationship be- 
tween the High Commissioner and the Commissioner of Police remained good, 
morale within the Police Force suffered and the effectiveness of the 
security forces' fight against the M.C.P. restricted. 

Third, the rapid increase both in the demands made on the Police 
Force and the recruitment of personnel created strains within the organi- 
zation that contributed to the lowering of morale. The total strength 
of the Force rose from 10,819 in 1947 to a peak of 72,935 in iano" and 
the amount of work undertaken paralleled this increase in manpower. Ini- 
tially, the administrative organization at the Force Headquarters was 
inadequate to meet the demands created by the Emergency. The number of 
officers attached to the H.Q. was small and it had not been thought neces- 
sary to develop an organization capable of dealing with a large volume of 


work by dividing it among administrative branches controlled by an appro- 
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priate chain of bonnets Gradually, by trial and error, the administration 
of the Force was reorganized, but progress was slow. 

Not only was the Force slow in adapting to the administrative 
demands of the increased work load, but difficulty was also experienced 
in recruitment and training. After the initial influx of European offi- 
cers and sergeants from Palestine, India and Hong Kong during the last 
months of 1948 and first few months of 1949, good recruits were ea 
Among the rank and file there was a severe shortage of Chinese comeeueee, 
This was partly because of the Chinese dislike of uniforms, partly be- 
cause the police were associated in many Chinese minds with the Malay 
police who had helped the Japanese, and partly because higher pay could 
be gained from other occupations, especially after the Korean War boom 
boosted wages in private industry. The result was a decided lack of 
communication and a certain amount of distrust between the police in 
the field and the Chinese communities. New recruits were given a mini- 
mum of training. Because of the need for immediately putting newly re- 
cruited officers into service, the training course for cadets was sus-— 
pended. New officers, therefore, lost the advantage which cadets form- 
erly had of being instructed in professional police work, the Malay 
language, the customs of the country, and the standard of work and 
conduct expected of si adben Lack of training meant lack of knowledge, 
lack of confidence, and a lowering of morale. Moreover, because re- 
cruits had no basic grounding in police work and because Gray, the ex- 
Commando Police Commissioner, wanted many operations to be conducted 
in an army style, the Force, to the consternation of many officials 


and civilians became more and more like a para-military organization. 
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Links with the general population were broken as fewer officers were able 
to speak Malay, let alone Chinese. Compounding this deficiency was the 
fact that the six months leave of absence granted to European members 
of the Force meant that officers and sergeants were continually being 
transferred, prohibiting any continuity of operations in an area and 
any profitable contacts within the community from being dofantianed ett 
Finally, low morale was both a product of, and a spur to, cor- 
ruption. Corruption had been a problem ever since the Japanese surrender. 
When the European officers began to resume control in 1945, not only was 
the Police Force "ill-clad, badly equipped and poorly ddeetprined ee 
but also the pay was very low. While some order and discipline was 
restored in the Force, corruption, particularly among Chinese detectives, 
continued. The Emergency made extortion and bribery much easier for 
those who wished to line their own pockets. If bribes were received, 
there were no arrests, but if a "donor" became uncooperative he could 
always be shot as a communist sympathizer. Secret Societies particu- 
larly were good patrons of the detectives in the major towns and gained 
some insurance against Police attention in this way. Most forms of 
corruption were, however, of a petty nature and many officers regarded 
it as "a minor and ineradicable pete ee This lack of supervision 
and acceptance of the situation as inevitable by the officers only 
served to exacerbate the problem. 
This analysis of the problems within the Police Force should 
not obscure the fact that the M.C.P. had to a large measure been con- 


tained. The Police had played a significant role in achieving this 


state of affairs. While Colonel Gray had been a controversial figure, 
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he had been able to expand the Force and maintain its cohesion. Gray's 
tenacity and determination had also earned him, however grudgingly, the 
respect of many senior dfeteece le There was only one Commissioner of 
Police, and he had the support of the High Commissioner; hence, his 
rule was accepted and the work was done. 

Templer was fortunate that he did not inherit all of these prob- 
lems. First, the clash of personalities was solved by the resignation 
of both Gray and Jenkins. After Gurney had been ambushed and killed at 
the hands of the guerrillas, Lyttleton, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies in the newly elected Conservative Government, decided to visit 
Malaya, and assess the situation for himself. It was Lyttleton who, 
appalled by the schism within the Force and the general lack of coopera- 
tion among the security forces at the top levels, secured their resigna- 
eral? In Gray's place, Lyttleton sent out Colonel Arthur Young, Com- 
missioner of the City of London Police, on a year's secondment. Young 
was a professional policeman rather than a converted soldier and placed 
a great emphasis on basic police work. Although Young was yet another 
outsider, he was much more acceptable to the Malaya trained senior offi- 
cers because of his training and background. He was also less tolerant 
of the cruder practices of some of the ex-—Palestine police--a charac-— 
teristic which quickly gained him the respect of those familiar with the 
Malayan people and their customs, Templer backed Young and encouraged 
him to reorganize the administration and eliminate some of the more gross 
inefficiencies in the system. Departmental duties were reassigned to 
give more responsibility to Staff Officers at Police Headquarters and 


to free the Commissioner from mundane administrative chores. This 
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allowed him to devote himself to the primary task of directing and co- 
ordinating policy. The post of Deputy Commissioner of Police (Field) 
was established to facilitate close liason between Chief Police Officers 
in the States and Settlements, and Federal Police moe This. was a 
change which facilitated the accumulation of information and imparted 
a greater feeling of participating in the work of a more integrated 
Force; a welcome improvement for those in the more outlying parts of 
the country. When, after serving for fourteen months, Young left Malaya, 
Templer appointed Mr. W.L.R. Carbonell, a relatively young officer in 
the Malayan Police Service, to succeed him. Carbonell was equally suc- 
cessful in injecting a high degree of efficiency into the Force. 
Second, Templer was able to divert more resources to training. 
He considered training to be of the greatest importance, and noted on 
arrival that "unfortunately as things stand today, a great deal of the 
resources of the Police must be devoted to the para-military side of 
their duties. This makes it all the more necessary to ensure that the 
Regular Police are trained in and are attending to their basic civil 
police duties." As expansion slowed and the strength of the Force be- 
came more stable, greater numbers of people could be released for 
training. New training establishments were formed and the necessary 
training staffs and students withdrawn from active duties. Various 
types of courses were created for all levels of personnel, including 
Special Coneene ean Technical staff were seconded from the Army and 
special courses put on for senior officers. This policy produced a 
more efficient Force and greatly increased morale. Moreover, armoured 


vehicles were ordered from Britain and the overall standard of equipment 
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was increased considerably. The increase in the amount of money spent on 
the Police Force after Templer arrived--money derived from the Korean War 
boom—-testifies to the priority given to the raising of standards and the 
improvement in morale. 

Third, Templer was able to capitalize on the reduced number of 
incidents generated by the M.C.P. to foster better relations between the 
police and the people. Late in 1952, it was decided to introduce ‘Oper- 
ation Service" in an attempt to emphasize that the Police were servants 
of the people of Malaya and their job was to help them. Largely a pub- 
lic relations operation, the results were probably better than expected. 
The police, with increased morale from better training and equipment, and 
with the knowledge that incidents were on the decline, gained confidence 
in themselves and were more inclined to be well disposed towards the pub- 
lic. Members of the public, finding themselves better served by the pol- 
ice and more secure from guerrilla terrorist actions, were more inclined 
to cooperate with the police. The consequence was that ''Operation Ser- 
vice" proved to be a success. It made the public more aware of the role 
of the police and thus made the Force in general more arrecei yen Prob- 
lems arising out of corruption continued to plague the Force, however, 
and the gains from such measures as "Operation Service" need to be 
assessed against the losses in public confidence resulting from the acti- 
vities of unscrupulous individuals. 

Templer, therefore, while having to work with the same Police 
Force as Gurney, did not have to labour under the same constraints. Un- 
checked by personality problems, growth pains, money and trained manpower 


restrictions, and a high rate of guerrilla activity, Templer was able to 
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encourage Young, his Commissioner of Police, to turn the Force into an 


efficient and effective arm of the security services. 


Civil Bureaucracy 


For Gurney, the career civil servant used to devising adminis— 
trative solutions to testing problems, the civil bureaucracy was of 
cochaol importance. If Gurney was to be an effective administrator, he 
had to have an efficient administration. Moreover, the work of his sub- 
ordinates would reflect on him. As one Legislative Council Member 
stated, "it should always be borne in mind that the public judge the 
policies and intentions of Government, not by White Papers or broadcasts, 
but by the attitude and conduct of Government = eee While this 
may be somewhat of an exaggeration, the relationship between the people 
and the High Commissioner was partly a product of the relationship be- 
tween Government officials and the people. 

But Gurney was not blessed with a trouble-free administration. 
First, the core of the Federal administration in Kuala Lumpur had its 
problems. At the apex of the hierarchy was the Chief Secretary, who 
was directly responsible to the High Commissioner for the whole Secre- 
tariat administration except the Finance Branch. The Financial Secre- 
tary himself reported directly to the Aientvomeisst ences. The burden 
of work thus placed on the Chief Secretary was formidable and, as The 
Straits Times noted, tended to create an administrative bottleneck. 

The new federal structure created confusion and prompted many queries 
about State powers and legislative rights. Indeed, Gurney set up a 
committee to attempt to smooth away "the administrative difficulties 


; : 69 js 
felt during the early months of the Constitution." Committees and 
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meetings were a constant drain on the time and energy of the Chief Sec-— 
retary and his staff. Rulers Conferences, which required both prepara- 
tion and follow up, were frequent; Emergency committees demanded in- 
formation and recommendations; and such internal matters as salary 
negotiations and the difficulties encountered with the machinery to deal 
with employees‘ requests had to be attended to. And of course, there was 
a constant stream of visiting American senators to be “briefed". The 
"Member'' system was introduced in March 1951, partly to relieve the Chief 
Secretary, the Attorney-General and the Financial Secretary of their bur- 
den and partly to give experience to members of the Legislative Council. 
Under the 'Member' system, various departments and subjects were grouped 
together and placed under the supervision of the appropriately designated 
Member. These officials, who had previously been “unofficial members" 
and who, under the Member system, were now considered officers of the 
Government, guided bills through the Legislative Council and answered 
questions on the areas of Government administration for which they were 
responsible. However, far from relieving the pressure on the Chief 
Secretary, initially the system was very taxing for the new Members were 
in frequent contact with his office, desiring guidance about administra- 
tive procedures and the solution to problems. 

Second, there was a shortage of trained personnel and of labour. 
This affected all aspects of the Administration. The Emergency necessi- 
tated the reallocation of a number of skilled and experienced people, 
leaving positions open and work incomplete. There were many requests 
to London for more replacements, but there never seemed to be quite 


enough people available. For example, in the Public Works Department 
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in 1949, there joneala Officer duty posts in all the States, but only 
121 were fx idedshe Money was initially an important factor. The Govern- 
ment found itself in a dilemma: if it raised the salaries of Government 
officials to attract more recruits the amount it could spend elsewhere 
and thus the range of activities it could undertake would be limited; 
but even if priority was given to expanding Government activities, and 
the Emergency certainly required chase there was little guarantee they 
would be effective without a greater number of administrative personnel. 
Not until the Korean War boom provided a spectacular rise in revenue was 
this problem resolved. Lack of training facilities was also a problem. 
New recruits were hustled out into their positions without adequate in- 
struction and expected to “pick up the strings". The teaching of lan- 
guages, a crucial aspect of a normal introductory course, was neglected. 
The one person who might have been able to rationalize the work load, 
the Organization and Methods Advisor, assumed that the situation would 
become more settled and tended to ignore the demands of the Emergency. 
He recommended reductions in staff rather than accepting the necessities 
imposed by increased naan one seibiei ee AG The shortage of labour affected 
a number of programmes and slowed the expansion of much needed facilities, 
such as roads and buildings. It was officially estimated in 1948 that 
there was a shortage of some 25,000 workers, mainly due to the ravages 
of the Japanese occupation and the post-war restrictions on immigration. 
Perhaps the best indication of the inadequacies of the Administration 
came when the Government, in attempting to mobilize the population in a 
much publicized anti-bandit month, could not sustain the voluntary work 


carried out by civilians in all walks of life because of a lack of the 
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necessary administrative machinery. 

Third, the reorganization of the Administration after the Japanese 
occupation tended to isolate the Chinese community. This reorganization 
made the Administration less effective in its attempts to separate the 
M.C.P. from the Chinese population. Prior to 1941, each State or Settle- 
ment had a Protector of Chinese Affairs. The Secretary of Chinese Affairs 
had his headquarters in Singapore. The Protector of Chinese Selangor was 
his chief officer in the Federated and Unfederated Malay States. They 
dealt with all aspects of the life of the Chinese community, including 
labour, family matters, the registration of Societies, and they tendered 
advice to the British Residents or Advisors. After the Federation of 
Malaya Agreement was signed, this system was abolished, partly to allay 
any feelings the Malays might have that the Chinese were being given 
special treatment, and partly, it would appear, to encourage the equal 
treatment of all communities. The majority of pre-war "Protectors" were 
transferred to the Department of Labour and dealt exclusively with labour 
matters. The position of Secretary of Chinese Affairs, Federation of 
Malaya, was created with an office in Kuala Lumpur, but the function of 
the Secretary was purely advisory. He did not have the field contacts 
so necessary to make his position influential. The position of Secretary 
of Chinese Affairs was also created in the Settlements, Penang and Malac- 
ca, and later as the Emergency became more critical, in some of the States. 
In 1950, an attempt was made to expand the Chinese Affairs Department 
by introducing Junior Chinese Affairs Officers at the District teeepen: 
However, few meematte with suitable qualifications in both English and 


Chinese could be found. But the major problem was the lack of power of 
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the Junior Officers. As one prominent member of the Chinese community 
argued in a letter to the Commissioner-General, Mr. MacDonald: 
Give the Chinese Affairs Department the prestige and power which it 
had before the war. The mere creation of a Secretary of Chinese 
Affairs in each State and Settlement does not meet the needs of the 
Chinese community at this serious time if the officers concerned, 
however sympathetic and devoted to their splendid work, have no 
voice in the administration. My experience is that the post-war 
Chinese Affairs Officer has no power./? 
Moreover, it would seem that the senior Malayan Chinese politicians were 
not wholly satisfied with the Secretary of Chinese Affairs in Gurney's 
Regintarvatton 3 Not even the Chinese Advisory Committee, set up by 
Gurney in April 1949, to advise him on Chinese matters, could assuage 
the feeling that there was no one responsible for the interests of the 
Chinese who had both the power to act on their behalf and the ability to 
provide guidance in their dilemma. 

Fourth, Gurney was faced with a demand that the Administration be 
opened up to more Malayans, particularly Malays. For example, Warta 
Negara, an influential Malay newspaper, supported Data Onn's proposal 
that a Malay be appointed Deputy Biche comm actoner. |. The 50,000 man 
Garcennente uss essentially run by the Malayan Civil Service, a largely 
British-manned group. Indeed, in 1950, fewer than 15 percent of the 
M.C.S. consisted of Malay oe eee One of the major problems of ad- 
mitting more local recruits was that few were able to measure up to the 
traditional criteria. The educational level and language proficiency 
required for entrance into M.C.S. were not easily acquired in Malaya. 
Gurney decided that the criteria could not be drastically changed (pre- 


sumably because he thought it would lower administrative efficiency.) 


Thus although some Malays were admitted to the M.C.S., the lack of 
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sympathy displayed by the Government, towards the argument that a great 
many more should be given key positions and training in senior posts, 
did cause some resentment among the Malaya elite. 

Finally, corruption was rife, particularly in the lower levels 
of the Administration. Directly after the war the cost of living was 
officially estimated to have been 300 to 400 percent higher than pre-war 
levels; this figure did not take into consideration the necessity of 
buying some produce on the open "black" Renee The Asian middle-class 
found it difficult to adjust to this new situation and debt was wide- 
spread at all salary fewetae 4 Moreover, many Government and Municipal 
employees were living in intolerable conditions in temporary housing be- 
cause the prices of new houses were too highs’ it is mot surprising, 
therefore, that with a shortage of manpower and an increased work load 
created by the Emergency, bribery and corruption should oil the adminis- 
trative machinery. The Government was aware of the problem. Gurney 
noted in February 1950, that "the facts regarding the prevalence of cor- 
ruption in the Government are well known to the Government and the situ- 


o The Acting Attorney-General, in intro- 


ation requires drastic remedy." 
ducing a bill designed to stem corruption, noted that there was "not one 
dissentient voice on my two assertions that bribery in this country is 
widespread and that the situation is most seviouenh The bill, however, 
did little to curb what many felt to be a fact of life in Malaya. Senior 
officials turned a blind eye to "indiscretions", not wishing either to 
lose the services of a possibly irreplaceable subordinate or to bother 


with the cumbersome and often problematic process of prosecution. More- 


over, this lack of rigorous supervision was perhaps a reflection of what 
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Graham Greene noted at the time as ee ee 

Templer shocked the Administration out of its despondency. In 
his first address to the Legislative Council, Templer stated that "I 
regard the officers working on the ground as the most important cogs in 
the machine of Gomeuandas He quickly established that he was not 
prepared to suffer fools or incompetent officials gladly. Rumours spread 
quickly that Templer, not prepared to accommodate the normal civil ser- 
vice niceties, was going to roll some Beadaans Templer summoned all the 
top civil servants in Kuala Lumpur and told them in no uncertain terms 
that red tape was to be cut and the job to be done. He also sent out a 
circular which underlined that the business of normal civil government 
and the business of the Emergency were not two separate entities, but 
utterly interrelated. As The Straits Times was to note later, “he in- 
vigorated the administration from the day he arrived... oe 

Just prior to Templer taking up his appointment as High Commis- 
sioner a number of administrative reforms were introduced. The most 
significant change was the creation of the post of Deputy High Commis-— 
sioner. Lyttleton had decided during his tour of Malaya that Gurney's 
successor should be free from the constant need to attend to adminis-— 
trative chores. Thus, from 8 February 1952, the Deputy High Commissioner 
was authorized to exercise the High Commissioner's powers under the Fed- 
eration of Malaya Order-in-Council, 1948, and under the Federation Agree~ 
ment, with certain specified exceptions. The exceptions, in respect to 
which the High Commissioner retained sole authority, concerned matters 
affecting his relations with Their Highnesses the Rulers, the prerogative 


of pardon, the power of making and assenting to laws, the reserved powers 
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relating to legislation mentioned in Clause 52 of the Agreement, and the 
appointment of Judges and Law onbvedan In other words, the day to day 
running of the Administration and the general political problems of the 
day became the Deputy High Commissioner's responsibility. As a press 
release stated, ''The Deputy High Commissioner will, therefore, be the 
authority to whom Members of Government will initially submit matters 


and it will lie in the discretion of the Deputy High Commissioner as to 


which of the matters should be referred by him to the High Céumiatoter. - 


Templer was particularly fortunate that this executive and screening posi- 
tion should be occupied by a highly able administrator, Mr. Donald 
MacGillivray. Once MacGillivray had settled in, mastered the complexi- 
ties of Malayan politics, and pulled together the strings of the Adminis-— 
tration, he proved of invaluable help in shielding Templer from involve- 
ment in extraneous, minor and often time-consuming problems. The bottle- 
neck which had been created by the excessive responsibilities placed on 
the Chief Secretary was largely abolished. It was a gradual process, 
however, as until MacGillivray found his feet the Chief Secretary was 
his principal guide. The formal responsibilities of the Chief Secretary, 
such as being Head of the Civil Service and having authority over matters 
concerning external relations, were not significantly altered. However, 
his wider, and formerly more vaguely defined responsibilities, such as 
advising the High Commissioner on domestic political matters, were greatly 
reduced. 

The importance of the administrative links with the Chinese com- 
munity through the Chinese Affairs Officers had begun to be fully appre- 


ciated in Gurney's final year in office. Indeed, by the time Templer 
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arrived in Malaya, most States and all the Settlements had been persuaded 
to recognize and accept a Secretary for Chinese ee sureewand by the end 
of 1952, 28 out of the possible 52 positions for Chinese Affairs Officers 
had been fAndetines Recruiting Assistant Chinese Affairs Officers started 
in 1952. This part of the Administration, therefore, gradually improved 
as more Chinese candidates, qualified in both English and Chinese, be- 
came available. Templer was fully aware of the necessity of making the 
Government accessible to the Chinese and giving the Chinese the feeling 
that their administrative "representative" was influential. Thus, when 
it became necessary to appoint an acting Chief Secretary for a period of 
time, he chose Mr. David Gray, the Federal Secretary of Chinese Affairs 
(S.C.A.) in his Administration. This move gave the Chinese Affairs Depart- 
ment "face" and ensured that the S.C.A. was also in contact with the other 
communities. Thereby, both the confidence of the Chinese in the Government 
was strengthened and links with other communities facilitated. 
Malayanization of the Malayan Civil Service proceeded slowly with 
no real dent being made in the predominantly British ethos of the organi- 
zation. In March 1953, Templer announced that non-Malay Asians of suit- 
able qualifications would be admitted to the Mecisi > Very few applied. 
Qualifications remained based on British criteria and educational stan- 
dards. With facilities for an English style education limited, the num- 
ber of eligible Malay applicants was small. This caused some dissatisfac— 
tion, particularly within the Malay community, and both major parties, 
the U.M.N.O.-M.C.A.-M.1.C. Alliance Party and Party Negara, advocated a 


policy of accelerated Malayanization in their 1955 election platforms. 


The problem of corruption concerned Templer as it had done Gurney. 
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Templer noted in his first speech to the Legislative Council that "no 
country in the world can afford an inefficient Civil Service, for it is 
through such a service that Government policies are translated into prac- 
tice and are interpreted to people", and he further noted that “I am very 
well aware that in some respects, especially in regard to housing (that 
the) terms and conditions (of the Civil Service) fall short of what is 

5 ESE ERO The terms and conditions improved somewhat as mechanisms 
for dealing with internal Civil Service matters were established. The 
Government also brought in legislation which changed the rules of evi- 
dence in corruption cases, amended the General Orders and regulations 
which ensured discipline within the Civil Service, and launched a publi- 
city and education campaign to acquaint the public with the evils of and 
penalties for Cageiantouma: But probably the general success of the 
Government against the communists and the resulting boost to morale was 
the most successful antidote to the problem. However, despite every 
effort on the part of his Government, Templer, like Gurney before him, 
failed to completely eliminate this blot on the efficiency and public 
image of the Administration. 

Gurney, the administrator, was hampered by an inefficient admin- 
istration that because of structural defects needed constant attention. 
Templer, the soldier, was able to leave the day-to-day administrative 
problems to his Deputy High Commissioner and devote his time to operational 
matters. The expansion of responsibilities brought about by the Emergency 
and the shortage of trained men created a strain that inevitably produced 
a less than perfectly efficient Civil Service. Gurney, therefore, had to 


work with the knowledge that his policies could not possibly be executed 
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in the most efficient manner, and that this inefficiency led to the 
creation of tension between his administration and the general popula- 
tion. However, because of his general administrative abilities, he was 
able to ameliorate some of the problems although it took a great deal 
of his time. By 1952, the taxing demands of the Emergency had reached 
a plateau and from the time he arrived Templer was able to consolidate 
the administrative structure. Reorganization, that had been made pos- 
sible by the direct intervention of the Colonial Secretary, streamlined 
the higher echelons, while training and more men and money strengthened 
the lower levels of the Civil Service. Thus, Templer was able to work 
with an Administration that got the job done and maintained fairly good 
relations with a public that saw the tide was turning in favour of the 


Government and against the communists. 


Operational Coordination 


The coordination of counter-insurgency operations is vital if a 
Government is to be successful in defeating a guerrilla campaign. A1l 
three arms of the Government--the armed forces, the police and the civil 
bureaucracy--must act in concert on all policies and at all levels to 
eliminate the possibility of one organization destroying the work of 
another. This, however, can be an exceedingly difficult goal to attain. 

When Gurney reached Malaya in 1948, the problem of coordination 
was immediately apparent. Mr. J.S. Ferguson, a leading European spokes- 
man, told Gurney that. “it is . .°. felt that there is a lack of coordin- 
ation from what we term dual control. We feel, Sir, that you ought to be 
the supreme head, knowing that you would, in that position, utilize local 


knowledge to the full and thus give unified direction to the Police and 
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HeLivary i On paper some coordinating machinery seemed to have been 
established. A few days after the state of Emergency was declared, a 
senior administrative officer was appointed to a new post of Secretary 
for Internal Security. His duties were to deal with all matters arising 
out of the Emergency and to act as Chairman of the Internal Security 
Committee. The Committee was composed of representatives of the three 
Services, the Police, and all Government Departments deemed to be con- 
cerned with the oe But this committee only dealt with the 
allocation of supplies and equipment. No attempt was made to discuss 
operations. Operational decisions were made by the head of the respec- 
tive organizations and overall control seemed to be undetermined. Prior 
to Gurney's arrival, the G.0.C. Malaya, General Boucher, assumed some 
responsibility for the overall direction of the Emergency. This situa- 
tion seems to have developed largely by default, the Commissioner of 
Police being incapacitated by ill health and the Administration being 

in the hands of "acting" officials. There was certainly no official 
confirmation of Boucher's assumed pecieiems Indeed, as soon as Colonel 
Gray arrived to take up his position as Commissioner of Police, Gurney 
confirmed that it was Gray who had overall authority and that the mili- 
tary should act in support of the civil pore aie Gray had difficulty 
exercising any authority, however, for the military were responsible to 
the War Office, not the Colonial Office, and could, therefore, ignore 
the orders of the Commissioner of Police. Hence, despite the fact that 
Security Committees were set up in most States and Settlements, each arm 
of the security forces tended to deal with the insurgency threat as its 
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The problem of coordination became so acute that Gurney decided 
there was a need to create a civilian Director of Operations who would 
be free from routine administrative responsibility and could plan, coor- 
dinate and generally direct the operations of the police and the mili- 
tary. Amid much criticism that this decision had been reached far too 
late, Lieutenant-General Sir Harold Briggs agreed to accept the poateton. — 
Officially appointed on 21 March 1950, Briggs quickly set to work inter- 
viewing spokesmen from different communities, business groups, and the 
senior men in the various branches of the security forces. He then 
announced his Plan. The part of what became known as the Briggs Plan, 
which is of concern here, was the setting up of the War Executive Com- 
mittee chain of command. These committees were established at three 
levels, the Federal, State, and District. The members of the F.W.E.C. 
included the Director of Operations, the Service Chiefs, Senior Govern- 
ment officials, including the Chief Secretary, and eventually senior 
political representatives of the various communities. At the State and 
District levels, the W.E.C. were similarly composed of the appropriate 
senior officials and politicians in the area. At the Federal level, 
the Director of Operations chaired the meetings, while at the other 
levels, the senior civilian official, usually the Mentri Besar in the 
case of S.W.E.C. meetings, took the chee The aim of these committees 
was to encourage complete integration of Emergency effort and ensure that 
security forces always acted in support of the Civil Power. However, 
while this structure was little more than had previously existed, Briggs 
did stimulate an important refinement in that operational subcommittees 


were formed which met daily, rather than weekly or bi-weekly as the whole 
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committee did. These operational sub-committees consisted of the senior 
officials of the security forces, who, reviewing the day‘s operations, 
made joint decisions and then issued the appropriate orders to their sub- 
ordinates through their respective chains of command. Thus, the over- 
all structure allowed general policy decisions made at the highest level 
to be handed down through the War Executive Committee chain, and for day- 
to-day operations to be coordinated in the field. If disputes arose at 
lower levels, the theory was that they would be sent up the chain to a 
higher W.E.C. for consideration and a binding decision. 

The major difficulty, however, was that Briggs had no executive 
authority and he was faced with personalities who were jealous of their 
areas of responsibility and command. Initially, Briggs had stated that 
"as far as running the show is concerned, I have a completely free hand", 
and that he was quite satisfied with the powers given Bie a When he 
retired in December 1951, he had changed his mind. He stated that he did 
not have the authority to deal with people like Gray, the Commissioner 
of Police, or the various military commanders he came in contact with, 
despite what the Government had Serie Insufficient cooperation had 
led to a lack of coordination. This was plain to all. Both the European 
planting group and the Malayan Chinese Association expressed their con- 
cern that Briggs, who had been touted as the man in charge of operations, 
in fact had no eee ae Thus, while Briggs had been able to establish a 
mechanism for cooperation and coordination, a clash of personalities and 
a lack of power on his part, which Gurney had been unable to resolve or 
remedy, had prevented it working successfully. Gurney was, therefore, 


unable to take advantage of the structure that Briggs created and the 
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execution of Government policies suffered as a consequence. 

Templer was given the "Supremo" powers denied to Briggs and Gurney. 
He was delegated the authority to assume complete operational command over 
all armed forces assigned to operations in the Federation and empowered 
to issue operational orders to their commanders without reference to the 
Commander-in-Chief, Far paee 202 Thus, Templer as High Commissioner and 
Director of Operations, was in command of all the security forces in the 
Federation of Malaya. General Sir Rob Lockhart, who had succeeded Briggs 
as Director of Operations, became under Templer, Deputy Director of Oper- 
ations. This post paralleled in operational matters MacGillivray's auth- 
ority in administrative and political affairs. With the resignation at 
about this time of a large number of top officials, including Colonel 
Nicol Gray, the Commissioner of Police; Mr. M.V. del Tufo, the Chief Sec- 
retary; Briggs, the Director of Operations; Jenkins, the Head of Special 
Branch; and the operational commanders of the three services, Templer 
could start from scratch and avoid the personality problems that plagued 
Gurney's efforts to develop a united effort. In June 1952, the opera- 
tional Headquarters in Kuala Lumpur were reorganized so that in the same 
group of buildings were installed the Deputy Director of Operations, the 
Secretary for Defence, the Federal Commissioner of Police, the Director 
of Intelligence, and the staffs (both operations and intelligence) of 
the Army, the Navy, and the poate? With the reorganization of the 
Headquarters consultation and cooperation concerning operational deci- 
sion-making were greatly facilitated. The Director of Operations" staff 
was reorganized and expanded to include a combined Emergency Planning 


Staff, consisting of an officer from each of the Malayan Civil Service, 
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the Police, and the Army, and also a Coordination and Liason Section with 
the same eomposteaons +? 

Relieved of the burdens of day-to-day administrative chores by 
the Deputy Director of Operations and the Secretary of Defence in opera- 
tional matters, and the Deputy High Commissioner and Chief Secretary in 
administrative and political matters, Templer was free to look for him- 
self at policy in action. He had a small staff representing each branch 
of the security forces who travelled with him. After each of Templer's 
many tours, minutes would be sent out to State and District officials, 
demanding action or information about grievances that had been aired, 
or projects and people he had seen. Replies, either with the answers to 
the queries or reports on action taken to remedy a problem had to be with- 
in a specified period of time. No branch of the security forces was 
spared his probing questions. Templer ensured that cooperation on the 
ground accompanied cooperation on paper. He discouraged the habit of 
passing problems up the War Executive Committee chain of command, telling 
those involved to sort it out over a bottle of whiskey. In this way he 
exhibited his trust in the men in the field. Templer was always ready 
to congratulate as well as to chastise officials. Hence, added to the 
structure that Briggs created was a will to make it work--and a will 
that achieved its goal. 

In contrast to the entrenched spheres of influence and petty 
jealousies encountered by Gurney, Templer was able to work with a com- 
pletely new set of top officials. He also had the power to enforce his 
decisions. Moreover, as the October 1951 directive of the M.C.P. got 


through to their units, the number of guerrilla created incidents dropped 
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and the security forces could move from the defensive to the offensive. 
Goodwill and cooperation are more easily come by when men feel they are 
getting on top of the job rather than being harassed on all sides. But 
undoubtedly the attitude of the individuals involved was crucial. As 
Templer has commented; 
It has struck me more and more forcibly that in dealing with the 
actual Communist threat, this coordination of tactics, which, of 
course, was my objective from the start, depends immensely upon 
the goodwill of individual men on the ground. Where military, 
police, and public leaders get on well together, the conduct of 


the Emergency goes well. Where there is friction, no amount of 
directives from the High Commissioner will put it right.110 


Templer benefitted greatly from the work of Briggs and was able to modi- 
fy it to suit his own purposes. It should not be assumed from this ana- 
lysis that there was no coordination during the Gurney period, for, indeed 
Gurney was able to persuade the Armed Forces, the Police, and the Admin- 
istration to work together on many occasions. Rather, it is apparent 

that the integration required for the most efficient use of the resources 
in manpower, equipment, and ideas was not achieved until Templer had made 
his presence and his powers appreciated by all who were engaged in the 


fight against the guerrillas. 


Summary 


It is a basic argument of this study that organizational relation- 
ships are an integral part of political leadership. If this argument is 
accepted, an understanding of the organizational and institutional con- 
straints placed on a leader is, therefore, crucial to an analysis of any 
political leadership interaction process. Both the institutions with 


which, by the accepted set of rules, a leader is obliged to work, and the 


organizational hierarchy in which an individual leader holds a key position 
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may, to a greater or lesser degree, inhibit his ability to act on a given 
subject. Moreover, a leader's actions, and the actions of those for whom 
he assumes responsibility affect the assessment made by the people in 

the unit of that person as a leader. It is in this manner that the inter- 
action process of political leadership is influenced. The analysis con- 
tained in this Chapter would seem to substantiate these assertions. The 
different constraints imposed by the organizational structure on each of 
the two leaders, Gurney and Templer, resulted in their having different 
latitudes of action and being assessed by the people of Malaya in differ- 
ent ways. 

With regard to the institutions with which the two High Commis-— 
sioners were compelled by the Federation of Malaya Agreement of 1948 to 
deal, the following points may be made. First, the federal system con- 
tributed in no small measure to the constraints imposed on Gurney. Re- 
lations with the State and Settlement Governments consumed Gurney's time 
and energy, as well as that of a senior advisor, the Chief Secretary. 

The execution of a number of important policies was also frustrated be- 
cause of the lack of cooperation from some of the Governments. Templer, 

on the other hand, partly because of his financial and operational 

powers, and partly because the State and Settlement Governments had real- 
ized the utility of centralized policy making and execution, had relatively 
few difficulties in this heetae Second, the Rulers, kept well briefed 

by both Gurney and Templer, presented no real obstacles to the initiation 
of policy. However, their need for constant briefing cut into the finite 
amount of working hours of the Administration and meant that some tasks 


which were given lower priority, but which may have been useful in the 
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fight against the communists, could not be tackled. Finally, the Federal 
Executive Council and the Federal Legislative Council presented less of a 
problem than might have been expected. The members were appointed and 
apart from a few persistent and articulate dissenters, they were reluc- 
tant, on the whole, to voice a great deal of criticism of the High Com- 
missioner or his Government. Furthermore, the Emergency persuaded most 
members that unity against the communists should be a primary objective 
and that, therefore, the Government should be given their fullest support 
whenever possible. It is important to note that while Templer had to deal 
with a more demanding Legislative Council that contained a greater number 
of appointees from the embryonic political parties--appointees who were 
more likely to raise probing questions about Government policy-—-he worked 
with an administrative structure that enabled him to free himself from 
the time-consuming duties connected with the business of the Legislative 
Council that had enmeshed Gurney. Time has been mentioned in all three 
points and its significance is fully evident. The fact that a leader is 
forced to spend time on duties prescribed by the rules which relate his 
position to other institutions, limits the amount of time he can spend 
dealing with tasks and problems, such as policy formulation and execu- 
tion, that may for him have more relevance to his relations with the 
mass of people in a unit. Formal demands on a leader's time are, there- 
fore, an important constraint on his actions and the leadership inter- 
action process. 

With regard to the hierarchy within which a leader is located, 
the following points may be made. First, it is important to establish 


the relationship between the leader and any part of the hierarchy which 
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may lie outside the unit. The leader may, as was the case with Gurney, 
be held responsible by the people within the unit for the actions of 
that part of the hierarchy, even though he may have no influence or very 
little influence over.it. If the leader derives his power from this 
section of the hierarchy or even just part of his power, the nature of 
that power needs to be fully analysed, for it can limit or enhance a 
leader's ability to act. Such was the case in Malaya: Templer's powers 
were much wider than Gurney's. This was a factor which contributed sig- 
nificantly to the relationship Templer was able to establish with the 
people of Malaya. Moreover, the confusion that arose over the relation- 
ship between Gurney and MacDonald points to the fact that individuals 
with formal authority outside the unit, but popular with the unit, can 
greatly affect the leadership process. Second, the structure of the 
hierarchy and its efficiency is crucial to the accumulation of informa- 
tion upon which a leader relies for the formulation, execution, and modi- 
fication of policies. Gurney was severely hampered in this respect. The 
scarcity of information about Chinese problems and attitudes stemmed, to 
some extent, from the lack of a properly structured Chinese Affairs Depart- 
ment. The inadequate training of both the Police and the Administration, 
especially in languages, also created a barrier between the public and 
the Government. Templer, by contrast, was able to expand the Chinese 
Affairs Department and reintroduce training schemes. 

Third, the ordering of information and the development of alter-— 
native policies, from which a leader can choose the most suitable, is 
dependent upon the setting up of an efficient administrative system. If 


the leader's subordinates in the hierarchy cannot create such a system, 
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the leader's ability to tackle problems is severely diminished. Gurney 
faced this dilemma. The Chief Secretary's office proved to be a bottle- 
neck blocked with work, rather than a place which could advise the High 
Commissioner about well considered policy alternatives. Qualified per- 
sonnel were simply not available to fill important psoitions. Similarly, 
the Police Headquarters was not organized to cope with the vast and 
rapid expansion in security demands and the influx of new recruits. Con- 
sequently, overall long range planning and the thorough sifting of in- 
formation suffered. Moreover, despite the valiant efforts of Briggs, 
policy alternatives were not fully considered by all three branches of 
the security forces, each preferring to go their own way. Late in 1951 
some improvement was discernable. It was Gurney's fate, however, to be 
killed before he could reap the full benefits of his efforts. It there- 
fore fell to Templer to modify the administrative system, train new 
Police and Civil Service recruits, and insist on cooperation, thus en- 
abling him to make full use of an efficient system that provided ordered 
information and well informed policy proposals. 

Fourth, the execution of policy by officials for ehom the leader 
accepts responsibility is crucial to the leadership process. It is dur- 
ing the execution of policy that the officials of the hierarchy come into 
greatest contact with the public. Their efficiency and ability to lend 
aid, rather than create difficulties, is consequently a significant fac- 
tor in assessments made by people of the hierarchy in general and of 
the leader in particular. In this regard Gurney was handicapped by in-— 
efficiency and low morale. The latter were the result of schisms and 


personality clashes, corruption, lack of adequately trained personnel, 
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and a general overload of work. Gurney was also faced with the problem of 
having to accept, in the eyes of the public, responsibility for the actions 
of the Armed Forces, while not having the authority to give them direct 
orders. Moreover, operational coordination, particularly during the 
first two years of Gurney's period in office was poor. Different parts 
of the hierarchy often seemed to be acting at cross-—purposes. Even when 
Briggs was appointed to supervise and plan coordinated operations, the 
situation did not improve as much as had been hoped by many Malayan resi- 
dents. Templer, on the other hand, was able to rejuvenate both the Police 
and the Administration, and because of his wide powers and experience, he 
was able to ensure the cooperation of the Armed Forces and the coordina- 
tion of all operations at every level. 

It is important at this stage of the analysis to discuss briefly 
the impact of the "situation" on the “organizational structure" aspect 
of leadership. In the case under study, three aspects of "situation" 
proved to be significant. First, changes in the strategy of the M.C.P. 
affected the ability of each leader to develop the various branches of 
the Government into efficient working units. The original M.C.P. deci- 
sion to fight the Government from the jungle and the escalation of ter- 
rorist activities put enormous demands on the security forces and the 
Administration--demands which could not be fully met. The rapid expan- 
sion of manpower required reduced the opportunities for training new 
recruits, and the wholesale reorganizations needed to deal with the 
increased work load could never be properly implemented. The Government 
was continually on the defensive. The M.C.P. decision of October 1951 


to reduce terrorist activities was an important turning point. The drop 
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in incidents allowed men to be sent for training, reorganization to be 
conducted, and morale to rise as the security forces moved on to the 
offensive. The benefits accrued to Templer but not to Gurney. Second, 
the rise in revenue from the commodity price boom created by the Korean 
War made money available for higher salaries and more equipment. Templer 
again was the major beneficiary. While the boom began in 1950, the total 
expenditure for 1950 of $340.0 million was actually less than 1949. In 
1951 it rose to only $548.7 million. For the three years during which 
Templer was High Commissioner, 1952-54, the total expenditure was $672.2 
million in 1952, $790.4 million in 1953, and $714.0 million in 5 es 
Figures for the individual branches of the security forces show a similar 
marked increase in es a Third, experimental research has sug- 
gested that people expect authority to be centralized in crises. The 
crisis situation produced by*the M.C.P. guerrilla threat was no exception. 
During Gurney's term in office there were a number of calls for the High 
Commissioner to be given greater powers. Hence when Templer arrived in 
Malaya as "'Supremo" there were few voices raised in protest. Indeed, 
many felt that their expectations of what a leader should do to end the 
Emergency could now be fulfilled. Being able to fulfill immediately 
some of the expectations about his capabilities as a leader, thus gave 
Templer a considerable advantage over his predecessor in establishing 
good relations with a large proportion of the Malayan people. 

The analysis in this Chapter has implicitly been concerned with 
the ability of the High Commissioner to perform the “instrumental™ or 


"task" function of a leader. The organizational structure is the means 


by which a leader exercises his formal authority in a wide range of 
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matters. A leader's power and the way he exercises this power, therefore 
rests to a great extent on the nature and efficiency of the organizations 
he controls. Gurney had at his disposal a relatively inefficient admin- 
istration while Templer had under his authority not only a much more 
efficient bureaucracy but also more responsive and experienced Armed 
Forces. Less, however, has been said of the “integrative'' function. The 
good relations that both leaders were able to maintain with the Rulers 
and with the Legislative Council were valuable assets in the performance 
of the “integrative function". Gurney, however, preoccupied as he was 
with the Administration and burdened with administrative chores and prob- 
lems, had less opportunity to pursue activities that could be regarded as 
increasing the unity of Malaya. Templer, because he headed a reorganized 
Government, was given more time to fulfill these functions. Time again 
was an important factor. It should also be noted at this point that the 
High Commissioners were leaders of the organizational structures as well 
as leaders of the Federation as a whole. In this regard Gurney, because 
of a number of factors including, shortages of resources and manpower, 
and personality clashes, was at a distinct disadvantage in trying to main- 
tain the coherence of the Administration. The result was a lowering of 
morale that interferred with the execution of policy. Templer, however, 
was able to devote more time and resources to boosting this sagging morale 
and aided by a diminishing communist threat was able to create a well 
integrated organization with which to work. 

On the whole, then, Gurney was not well served by the organiza- 
tional structure in which he was placed. Templer fared much better; he 


experienced few of the constraints which inhibited Gurney. Therefore, 
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the corporate structure with which Gurney worked tended to be a millstone 
around his neck, while for Templer it became an effective weapon in the 


fight against the communists. 
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FOOTNOTES CHAPTER 5 


ae Murray Edelman, The Symbolic Uses of Politics (Urbana, Chica- 
go: University of Illinois Press, 1967), pp. 78-79. 


2éurney had a well deserved reputation for the lucidity and qua- 
lity of his memoranda. 


ona idea of the nature of the correspondence may be gained from 
Government of the Federation of Malaya, Index of Telegrams, Savingrams, 


Despatches from the High Commissioner, Federation of Malaya, to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 1949 and 1950; and Government of 
the Federation of Malaya, Index of Despatches, Savingrams and Telegrams 
from the Secretary of State for the Colonies to the High Commissioner 
for the Federation of Malaya, 1951. (Both may be found in the National 
Archives of Malaysia.) 


+28 Martin Rudner, "The Draft Development Plan of the Federation 
of Malaya 1950-1955," Journal of Southeast Asian Studies 3 (March 1972): 
De 7s 


7o0) in particular issues of The Planter 24 (November 1948): 
p- 655; 26 (June 1950): p. 231; 26 (December 1950): editorial passim. 


Osada the debate in the Legislative Council in September 1948, 
in particular a very sarcastic speech by Dato Onn bin Jaafar in which 
he termed the money contributed by the British Government "lousy". 
Legislative Council Proceedings, 2nd Session, p. 28. There were people 
inside and outside the Federal Legislative Council who felt that all 
expenditure directly due to the Emergency be met by the British Govern- 
ment. Times of Malaya, 3rd September 1948. 


howe of the major figures in the rubber industry, Sir Sydney 


Palmer, put the blame on Whitehall. See Legislative Council Proceedings, 
2nd Session, pp. 181-194; and also Straits Echo, 22 July 1949. 


Orato Onn articulated this feeling of ambiguity. Legislative Coun- 
cil Proceedings, 2nd Session, p. 60. 


"See for an example of this Sir George Maxwell to Mr. Kanapathy 
Pillai, 26 June 1951 and letter from the Chief Secretary, Federation of 
Malaya, on behalf of the Secretary of State for the Colonies to Mr. Kana- 
pathy Pillai, 5 May 1951. The Private Papers of Sir George Maxwell (SP/5) 
National Archives of Malaysia. 
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A Reg: Stigadwe Council Proceedings, 3rd Session, p. 140. This state 


of affairs was underlined by General Briggs in a broadcast to the Malayan 
people, when he said that it was a misconception to think "that our ac- 
tions here are controlled by London." Malayan Tribune 27 January 1951. 


Pedra Moran, Churchill: The Struggle for Survival 1940-1965 (Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin, 1966), p. 387. See also Time, 15 December 1952), 


Die, 2A 


avietor Purcell, Malaya: Communist or Free? (London: Victor Gol- 
lanz, 1954), p. 87; the whole directive is produced in its entirety, 
pp. 86-87. 


MeSec, in particular, Legislative Council Proceedings, 5th Session, 
pp. 9, 15, 458, and 475; and The Straits Times, 12 February 1952. 


Othe importance of this aspect of Templer's leadership has been 
noted by C. Northcote Parkinson, Templer in Malaya (Singapore: Donald 
More, 1954), p. 27. 


Bove: Lyttleton, Lord Chandos, The Memoirs of Lord Chandos 
(London: Bodley Head, 1962), p. 382. 


mene Times, 30 April 1948. A local paper likened his position 
to that of a Minister of State. See Sunday Gazette, 23 January 1949, 
and also the Times of Malaya and Straits Echo, 25 January 1949. 


eOalcoln MacDonald, People and Places (London: Collins, 1969), 


pp. 201-203, The Sunday Gazette, 23 January 1949, noted that MacDonald 
had broadcast five times up to that date on the situation and "in June, 
his revelation of the Communist designs in Malaya and South East Asia 
drew the attention of the World. It is the opinion of well informed 
people here that his broadcast caught the communists by complete sur- 
prise. As a result the planning of their revolution went off at half- 
cock. 


te 


re interesting point here is that R.O. Tilman asserts that 
MacDonald was able to give orders to the police and army, something he 
certainly could not do. This is perhaps symptomatic of the confusion 
over who led the Government. ''The Non-Lessons of the Malayan Emergency," 


Asian Survey 6 (August 1966): p. 409. 


20rhis is apparent from "Memorandum to the British Prime Minister, 
Winston Churchill from Dato Tan Cheng-lock, President of M.C.A. and Tan 
Chin Tuan, Deputy President, Singapore Legislative Council," The Private 
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Papers of Tan Cheng-lock, National Archives of Malaysia, Item 169 (herein 
after cited as, TCL Papers (Malaysia); and from the tributes to MacDonald 


when he retired from office, Legislative Council Proceedings, 2nd Legis-— 
lative Council, lst Session, pp. 31-33. 


acne Lyttleton, Memoirs, p. 380. 


22valayan Monitor 5 (February 1952). This was a London based paper 
of the left. 


Z +a. Peer : ; 
>This is clear from Lyttleton's seniority in the Conservative Party 
and influence in the Cabinet. 


athe Straits Times, 16 January 1952. This letter was written in 


March 1951. 


a kangal Report, 1948, »p.-168. 


ae Straits Times, 7 October 1948. 


ES Utusan Zamai (Singapore Malay Sunday newspaper), 10 October 
1948; translated in TCL Papers, (Malaysia) Item 173. The Sultan of 
Johore was not represented at the installation ceremony. 


8 : 
Government of the Federation of Malaya, Text of a Statement 


made by Sir Gerald Templer at a Press Conference on Friday, 4 July 1952 
(Kuala Lumpur: Department of Information, 7/52/20 H.C.). 


a isee Annual Report, 1948, pp. 168-9 for a summary of the legis- 
lative and executive powers of the States. 


euhie Straits Times, 27 October 1948. 


Pid 


8a eee Legislative Council Proceedings, lst. Session B308, cited 


in B. Simandjuntak, Malayan Federalism, 1945-1963: A Study of Federal 
Problems in a Plural Society (London: Oxford University Press, 1969), 


padsts 


eee K.J. Ratnam, Communalism and the Political Process in 
Malaya (Singapore: University of Malaya Press, L965). p.3. 
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34 


For a discussion of the financial relationship between the 
Federal Government and the State and Settlement Governments, see Rudner, 
"The Draft Development Plan," pp. 81-84; and Simandjuntak, Malayan 
Federalism, pp. 58-59. See also Appendix, Tables F and G. 


eo anand Report, 1948, p. 166. 


OF h ide poeles. 


desta | p-©168: 


3erhe one notable exception occurred before Gurney was appointed 
High Commissioner, Sir Edward Gent was forced to use his overriding 
powers after the heavily business oriented Legislative Council had opposed 
the Income Tax legislation. This is discussed in Martin Rudner, "The 
Inter-Relationship Between Economic Development and the Functions of the 
Political System in Malaya, 1945-1963." D. Phil. dissertation Oxford 
University, 1968, cited in Rudner, “The Draft Development Plan," pp.64-65. 


3° a nhual Report, 1948, p. 167. 
40 
Annual Report, 1953, p. 374. 


*h egislative Council Proceedings; 5th Session, p. 9. 


iT cee Government of the Federation of Malaya, Press Release (Kuala 
Lumpur: Department of Information, n.d.), in The Private Papers of Tan 
Cheng-lock, Institute of South-east Asian Studies, Singapore, TCL/11I/259a 
(Hereinafter cited as TCL Papers (Singapore). 


a3 cee Malay Tribune, 2 July 1948. Gent was killed when the plane 
he was travelling on crashed just before it reached London Airport. 


HRoueneE had seen action against the Greek guerrillas. 


+ ae Miller, Jungle War in Malaya, p. 40; and Noel Barber, War of 


the Running Dogs; the Malayan Emergency 1948-1960 (New York: Weybright 
and Talley, New York, 1971), p. 62. These two journalists give a good 


indication of the attitude of Boucher to police orders. 


pe eS RN Malaya, Communist or Free? p. 87. 


aaeae Government of the Federation of Malaya, Report of the 
Police Mission to Malaya (Kuala Lumpur: Government Printer, 1950) pets. 
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The Report was very succinct about the grievances of the Malaya trained 
personnel. It stated: "they think that they have been misjudged and 

that a poor opinion is held of them as a body, that small importance is 
attached to their knowledge of the country and its people, and that under 
the present administration they are likely to be passed over for promo- 
tion and are in danger of having their professional careers arbitrarily 
terminated"(p. 6). For a full discussion of the grievances of those who 
had served in Malaya for a long time, see pp. 6-13. 


RS a letter to the Straits Echo, 7 October 1949, signed L.C.L. 
Penang; and the letter from Basil O'Connell to Shook Lin, 9 September 1949 
in TCL Papers (Singapore), TCL/111/21la. 


Rather War of the Running Dogs, pp. 68-69. 


Scumnes had been Chief Secretary in Palestine before being 
appointed to Malaya as High Commissioner. 


> Rental Report, 1953, p. 223. See also Appendix, Graph I. 


>“ Report of the Police Mission, p. 5. 


Posse the portions of a broadcast by Briggs in January 1951 repro- 


duced in Malaya Tribune 27 January 1951. 


orn December 1950, the first Chinese recruits took part in a 
passing out parade. Up until then Chinese had served only as officers 
or detectives. See Malaya Tribune, 31 December 1950. 


Report of the Police Mission, p. 13. 


BO rod dos cited St 


inex an example of the complaints made about this practice, 
see The Daily News (Ipoh), 3 March 1951. 


report of the Police Mission, p. 4. One observer noted that 


after the war, British police officers returning to their former posts 
found "the dregs of a police force, badly equipped, shabbily dressed 
with no morale and carrying its share of the hatred and contempt which 
the Japanese system of secret police, working through spies and infor- 
mants, had called down upon the force."' A special branch of the Criminal 
Investigation Department had to be set up to investigate corruption. See 
S.W. Jones, Public Administration in Malaya (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1953) ,»p9 169. 
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77 ape Blythe, The Impact of Chinese Secret Societies in Malaya, 
pp. 438-464. 


OOReport of the Police Mission, p. 22. 


Ora ort War of the Running Dogs, pp. 145-6, notes that senior 
police officers he talked to expressed these feelings of respect for Gray. 


Ge iveeie con! Memoirs, pp. 366-7. Colonel Gray left the country 
very secretly and not even senior police officials knew he had gone. The 
lack of explanation as to the circumstances surrounding Gray's departure 
made him as controversial after he had gone as he had been when he was in 
Malaya. 


ane Réporbs.1952.,) pis D.. 


Parham po het 


PEnpiiie support for Operation Service was encouraged by such 
diverse sources as The Planter 29 (January 1953); and Melayu Raya 9 March 
1953, translated in Government of Singapore, Daily Digest of Non-English 
Press (Singapore, Public Relations Office) No 54/53. 


66, egislative Council Proceedings, 6th Session, p. 197. 


67 s - : n 
For a detailed discussion of the bureaucratic structure at 


this time see Government of the Federation of Malaya, Report on the 
Federal Secretariat (Kuala Lumpur: Organization and Methods Department, 
27 February 1950). 


OC The Straits Times, 27 October 1948. 


6° egislative Council Proceedings, lst Session, p. B.524. 


iC covecnment of the Federation of Malaya, Annual Report of the 
Public Works Department 1950 (Kuala Lumpur: Government Printer), p. 2. 


Teds Draft Development Plan of the Federation of Malaya, 1950, 


aa Report on the Federal Secretariat, p. 6/7. 


’> | egislative Council Proceedings, lst Session, p. B 534. The 
total population of males 15-54 was under 1,700,000 in 1947 as compared 


to over 1,750,000 in 1931. See 1947 Census, p. 101. 
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UF aewial Report , 1950, :p._10. 


see Groh Chee-yan to Rt. Hon. Malcalm MacDonald, 22 November 


1951 in TCL Papers (Malaysia) Item 175. 


1 gehs Leong Yew-koh to Tan Cheng-lock 15 October 1951, in TCL 
Papers (Singapore), TCL/XV/64a. 


Dinaked in China Press 17 November 1948, translated in TCL Papers 
(Malaysia) Item 173. 


18; esislative Council Proceedings, 3rd Session, p. 87. 


1°08 eeaneht of the Federation of Malaya, Report of the Public 
Services Salaries Commission, by H. Tousted (Kuala Lumpur: Government 
Printer, 1949) cited in Rudner "Draft Development Plan," p. 70. Rudner 
notes "that only 31 of the 254 officers then on the M.C.S. seniority 
list were Malays (at that time the only local community eligible for 
recruitment)." 


o Cateenment of the Federation of Malaya, Report on Labour and 


Trade Union Organization in the Federation of Malaya and Singapore, by 
M.S.S. Awberry and F.W. Dalley (Kuala Lumpur; Government Printer, 1948), 


pp. 5-6. See also John Paul Meek, Malaya: A Study of Governmental Re- 
sponse to the Korean Boom, South East Asia Program Data Paper 17 (Ithica, 
New York: Department of Far Eastern Studies, Cornell University, April 
1955)5° ps #92 


e Goweranent of the Federation of Malaya, Annual Report of the 
Director of Cooperation 1949 (Kuala Lumpur: Government Printer, 1950), 
pp. 2-3. 


et a of the Federation of Malaya, Final Report by the 
Joint Wages Commission (Kuala Lumpur: Government Printer, 1-March 1948), 
ee OS 


83) egislative Council Proceedings, 3rd Session, p. 6. 


OS prlanh Banlegs 


Ora han Greene, "Malaya, The Forgotten War," Life, 30 July 1951, 


80; egislative Council Proceedings, 5th:Session, p. 8. 
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TAR example of the stories which circulated may be found in 
Time, 15 December 1952, p. 26. Templer is reported to have told the 
Civil Service that "if you don't make a decision and it's a mistake 
you'll be put on the next boat; if you make a decision and it happens 
to be a mistake, you'll be put on the next boat, but somebody'll be 
there to see you off." 


Bere Straits Times, 1 January 1954. 


 baeee Release, TCL Papers (Singapore), TCL/V/259a. 


20 Tp id. 


7 bees of a Meeting Held at King's House on 2 February 1952" 
TCL Papers (Singapore) TCL/III/274a. 


Cert ea Repore, £9525, pe Lo. 


9s Legislative Council Proceedings, 6th Session, p. 33. 


SN eae Malaysian Politics pp. 164 and 168. See Government of 
the Federation of Malaya, The Annual Report of the Malayan Establishment 
Office 1953 (Kuala Lumpur: Government Printer, n.d.) This document shows 
the small numbers of Malays admitted to the Malayan Civil Service between 
1949 and 1953. Only 20 appointments were made in 1953. The Times Singa- 
pore correspondent stated that there were only 64 Malays and no non- 
Malays in the M.C.S. by October 1953. See his two articles, The Times, 

1 and 2 October 1953. 


Legislative Council Proceedings, 5th Session, p. 15. 


7 Oc ee Government of the Federation of Malaya, Commission to En- 


quire into the Integrity of the Public Services (Kuala Lumpur: Govern- 


ment Printer, 1955). 


* Legislative Council Proceedings, lst Session, p. Bé622. 
98 
Annual Report, 1948, pp. 187-8. 


> 7 One observer has noted that 'Major-General C.H. Boucher was 
commissioned to take charge of the coordination of military and police 
activities in all the headquarters throughout the Federation." Given 
the confusion and public utterances of Boucher, this conclusion is 
understandable, but false. See Simandjuntak, Malayan Federalism, p. 5/7. 
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100 his ordering of responsibilities was re-confirmed by the 
Colonial Secretary, Mr. Griffiths, in reply to a written question in 
the House of Commons. Great Britain, Parliament, Parliamentary Debates 
(Commons), 5th Series, 472 (1950): c. 116. 


an interesting point was that responsibility for military 
operation in Johore, one of the worst hit areas, was transferred from 
Kuala Lumpur to Singapore in 1948. An unusual decision given the poli- 
tical and administrative division between Malaya and Singapore, and also 
the fact that the Emergency regulations covered all of Malaya, but not 
Singapore. See Annual Report, 1948, p. 169. 


5 Mr. Gammans, Great Britain, Parliament, Parliamentary 
Debates (Commons) 5th Series, 473 (1950): c. 1372, and Manchester 
Guardian, 1 April 1950. 


Shere detailed information on the composition of specific W.E.C.'s 
may be found in TCL Papers (Malaysia), Item 170, and The Private Papers 
of Leong Yew-koh, National Archives of Malaysia, Files 6-12. (Herein- 
after cited as LYK Papers.) 


te Stratis Echo, 8 April. 1950: 


OTe Straits Times, 9 January 1952. For the Colonial Secretary's 


original position on Briggs, see his speech to the House of Commons in 
which he stated "General Briggs" will be directly responsible to the 
High Commissioner and he will be in a position to give instructions to 
both the police and the military forces in regard to the planning and 
execution of the campaign. " Great Britain, Parliament, Parliamentary 
Debates (Commons), 5th Series 473 (1950): c. 1400. 


106i Planter 28 (December 1951) pp. 514-515. TCL Papers (Malay- 


sia), Item 169(i). 


Lee Pah Malaya: Communist or Free? p. 87. 


LOO bar ieison!) Templer in Malaya, p. 23. 


TO?-annual Report, 1952, p. 4. 


Penge ramen’ of the Federation of Malaya, Press Release of the 


High Commissioner's Press Conference (Kuala Lumpur: Department of In- 
formation), 5/54/205(HC). 
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CHAPTER 6 


COMMUNICATION CONTENT 

Communication provides the vital link between leader and non- 
leader. Its analysis is, therefore, central to an understanding of 
political leadership. The communication process itself may be envis-— 
aged as being comprised of: a source, a message, channels and an aud- 
lenges In the leadership process either the source is the leader and 
the audience is the membership of his specific unit or vice versa, de- 
pending on the direction of the communication. The message, or communi- 
cation content, and the communication channels, or the means by which 
the message is transferred from the source to the audience, vary in 
each leader/non-leader relationship. The nature and importance of 
some of the variations to be found in these two dimensions of the com- 
munication process will be explored in the following two Chapters. 

In this Chapter the content of communications between the two 
High Commissioners, Sir Henry Gurney and Sir Gerald Templer, and the 
people of Malaya, will be detailed and analysed. Communication content 
essentially concerns the exchange of symbols, signs and signals among 
people. In the case of the political leadership process two types of 
communication content are of importance; first, those symbols, signs 
and signals relating to policy matters; and second, those symbols, signs 


and signals concerned with the personal style or conduct of the leader. 


Policy, 


The policy aspect of communications between an individual acting 
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in his capacity as political leader and the people in the unit he leads 
may be said to touch in one way or another on the assessment and resolu- 
tion of political problems. Political problems arise within a unit when 
the situation creates obstacles to the achievement by an individual or 
group of either a desired political goal or a hoped for distribution 

of valued, scarce resources. A leader is expected to facilitate the 
removal or diminution of these obstacles. A complex undertaking, prob- 
lem-solving may be thought to involve an assessment of the problems 
facing a unit and the execution of policies considered appropriate to 
deal with these problems. With regard to the assessment of problems it 
should be emphasized that it is not so much the perception of the prob- 
lems by the leader but his portrayal of the problems that is important. 

A leader might perceive a situation in one way, but express his assess- 
ment of that situation in another. It is on the basis of the expressed 
assessment that the population of the unit will judge a leader's ability 
to come to grips with the problems they feel face them. The portrayal 

by a leader of the situation at any given point in time normally includes 
an ordering of priorities, or in other words, an indication of which 
problems pose the greatest threat to the unit and thus which should be 
dealt with first. Moreover, some indication as to how a leader will 
tackle the problems is usually expected. Im terms of the execution of 
policy, the actions of the leader, the organizations in which he holds 

a position, and the people he may call on for aid, are all factors having 
an impact on the way a leader is viewed by the members of his unit. For 
the purposes of this study these actions will be examined under four main 


headings: security policies, policies concerning the allocation of de- 
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cision-making powers, economic policies and social and cultural policies. 
Hence communications relating to both the assessment of the situation and 


the execution of policies will be fully explored. 


Assessments of the Major Problems 


The way in which a leader assesses the overall situation and the 
consequent problems facing individual groups within a unit is important 
to the way members of the unit evaluate that leader. Certainly the re- 
lationship that each High Commissioner established with the Malayan 
people was significantly affected by the congruity or lack of congruity 
between his portrayal of the nature of the most pressing problems facing 
the Federation and the appreciation of these problems by those who were, 
or felt they might be, affected by them. 

Gurney's interpretation of the situation in Malaya was not always 
widely shared. While there was virtually unanimous agreement with Gur- 
ney that “overshadowing all else ... (was) .. . the attempt of the 
Malayan Communist Party and its supporters to disrupt the economy of 
this country, already seriously dislocated by the war, and to cause a 
breakdown in the administration of Covecanene there was some dispute 
as to the nature of the enemy, who should be involved in repelling then, 
and the extent of the threat. Different groups within Malaya saw the sit- 
uation in different ways. 

First, Gurney and the Malayan Government were criticised for la- 
belling the communists as "bandits", The branding of M.C.P. guerrillas 
in this manner was a direct consequence of the prevailing view within 
the Colonial Administration--a view reinforced by Gurney's assessment 


of the situation--that the basic problem was one of restoring law and 
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beaare? This assessment is understandable, given the traditional role 
of British officialdom in Malaya's past. The British had initially 
been accepted by the people in Malaya partly because of their ability 
to maintain order and stability in the face of conflicting Malay and 
Chinese interests. The narrow, legalistic definition of the problen, 
therefore, was rooted in an acceptance that the historic functions of 
the Colonial Administration should be maintained. But the times had 
changed. To accept on the one hand that it was the Malayan Communist 
Party that was behind the insurgency, and yet on the other hand to call 
the actual perpetrators of the acts of terrorism "bandits", seemed to 
many to confuse the situation. It appeared not only to deny that the 
communists could be politically motivated, but also to ignore the fact 
that they had widespread and sympathetic support from various sections 
of the population. In describing every case of murder and armed robbery 
as the work of "criminals" and "bandits", the Malayan Government and the 
High Commissioner seemed unable to make a distinction between criminally 
motivated terror and politically motivated terror. The result was to 
give the impression of not being fully aware of the problem. The nec- 
essity of calling a spade a spade was urged on the High Commissioner 
from several quarters. One perturbed European in a letter to The Planter 
wrote: "to describe one of the foulest manifestations of Communism under 
the British Flag as “banditry"' is sheer nonsense. The word Communism is, 
or should be, sufficiently obnoxious to all of us to warrant being applied 
to the present misertdanien, 

A second area of disagreement arose over the role of the Malayan 


Chinese community in the conflict. Many within the Chinese community 
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became alarmed at what they felt to be a general attitude amongst Malayan 
officialdom that the Chinese, as a race, were responsible for the con- 
tinuance of the insurgency campat ena It was felt that Gurney himself 
did little to dispel this attitude. This alarm was fuelled by the seem- 
ing inability of the High Commissioner and the Malayan Government as a 
whole to grasp the fact that while there were some Chinese who supported 
the M.C.P. many opposed them. Many Malayan Chinese felt bitter at the 
failure of the Government to appreciate the fact that it was the very 
group that the Government blamed for the breakdown in law and order, the 
Chinese community, that had to endure the greatest hardships at the hands 
of the communists. Their frustrations were expressed by Dato Tan Cheng- 
lock when he stated: 

How is it that if as a result of Government investigations it is 

said that the slogan of the terrorists is to kill the Europeans, 

the naked fact is that the vast majority of those killed so far 

are Chinese, whereas only a few Europeans and persons of other 

communities have similarly suffered?"6 

A third area of disagreement concerned the support that the public 

should give to the Police and Security Forces. In the first year or two 
at least, the general Malayan population was reluctant to actively aid 
the Government Forces. The fight was thought by many to be solely be- 
tween the M.C.P. and the Government. One Chinese newspaper editorial, 
which reflected this widely held belief, stated “as to the present unrest 
in Malaya, everyone knows that it is due to a war between the Communist 
Party and the English governing body. Viewed in the extreme, it is a 
link in the international political deenpeiont In the experience of 


the people of Malaya, the maintenance of law and order was the job of 


the police and Government officials. In the past, the police had dealt 
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with breaches of the law and the Malayan people had not been requested to 
come to their aid. Hence, at least in the first few years, for Gurney to 
portray the threat as one to law and order and at the same time suggest 
that it was the duty of all Malayans to give their full and active support 
to the counter-insurgency campaign seemed incongruous to many people. 
Gurney had a hard time recruiting active contributions to the struggle 
as is suggested by an official assessment that: 
A tendency had become increasingly evident at the end of 1949, parti- 
cularly in the towns, for the general public of all races, with the 
exception of a relatively small number of public spirited individuals, 


to regard the prosecution of the Emergency as a matter solely for 
Government and the Security Forces.8® 


Fourth, Gurney's assessment of the nature and extent of the threat 
posed by the M.C.P. guerrillas was questioned by various groups. With 
regard to the intensity of the threat, he became embroiled in a dilemma. 
If, on the one hand he portrayed the threat as being considerable, he 
ran the risk of people believing fre Coveranent 's cause was near to being 
lost and that there was no point associating with a sinking ship. If, on 
the other hand he underplayed the threat, then he ran the risk of the ur- 
gent need for active support of the Government being ignored. By and 
large Gurney tried to suggest both that the threat was great and that the 
Government would win. However, he did not really succeed in doing either. 
Part of the problem was that the threat from the guerrillas waxed and 
waned, making Gurney's pronouncements seem ill-considered. During the 
first few months after his arrival in Malaya, Gurney gave the impression 
he expected the fighting to be over within a relatively short period of 
time. He told the Legislative Council that he was "convinced that given 


certain conditions which we are doing our best and hope shortly to achieve, 
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peace and order could be effectively restored in a comparatively short 
time. He also stated that "in any case we cannot contemplate the pre- 
sent state of affairs dragging on for two years or any similar period. 
Were it to be allowed to, it would Ls MEO oe The impression that the 
Government expected the task to be easy was heightened by the intemper- 
ate comments of the Commander-—in-Chief of the Armed Forces in Malaya, 
Major-General Boucher, who stated within the first few weeks of the 
Emergency: '"I can tell you this is by far the easiest problem I have 
ever tackled. In spite of the appalling country and ease with which he 
can hide, the enemy is far weaker in technique and courage than either 
the Greek or Indian Reda” But although there was a lull in the com- 
munist offensive during 1949 following an M.C.P. decision to regroup and 
train more men, in 1950 the newly trained men were pressed into service 
and the terrorist attacks resumed with even greater ferocity. Two years 
after the declaration of the Emergency, therefore, the strength of the 
communist revolt had markedly increased, contrary to Government predic-— 
tions. 

As the Emergency progressed Gurney was forced to acknowledge the 
dangers "of false optimism" and the "slackening of error He turned 
more and more to the necessity of Malayans actively confronting the 
communist threat. However, the impact of these exhortations was re- 
duced somewhat when, in 1950, the local Malayan newspapers started to 
move accounts of communist inspired incidents from the front to the 
inside rape Moreover, there were complaints that the press releases 
were too optimistic, or at least the interpretation that the press made 


of the information they acquired from the Government tended towards 
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undue apt iaten’ Thus Gurney's attempts to portray the situation as 
one demanding active support of the Government were countered by the 
seeming complacency of newspaper reports. 

A further problem for Gurney was that the fighting was charac- 
terized as an “emergency situation" rather than as a "war". This appel- 
lation caused some to question whether the threat was fully appreciated, 
for the situation was widely regarded, especially by those who lived in 
the jungle fringes or on isolated estates and mines, as a war. However, 
there were reasons for the insurgency being designated an “emergency”. 
An influential consideration was the fact that industry in Malaya relied 
upon London insurance firms, which covered their losses of stocks and 
equipment in riots and civil activities in an emergency, but not ina 
civil or inter-nation war. Perhaps a compounding factor was that al- 
though the communist offensive was officially thought to have been or- 
chestrated at the Democratic Youth Conference in Calcutta, February 1948, 
and to be the work of aliens fighting on behalf of international com- 
munism, the Colonial Administration refused to accept that an "external 
hostile attack'"' was involved, for that would have meant that Britain 
would have had to bear the full cost of the aateeee Despite in- 
sistent requests that the British Government should take full responsi- 
bility for the Emergency and pay all costs, Gurney firmly rejected the 
iene The situation continued to be called "the Emergency" rather than 
"the war". 

A final problem area as far as the assessment of the situation 
was concerned centred on the priority given to activities of the secur-— 


ity forces over all other aspects of Government. Because the insurgency 
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was defined initially as a problem of law and order, Government activi- 
ties, and to a large extent the various Government Departments, were 
divided into those directly concerned with the Emergency and those con- 
cerned with the normal running of the Government. Such activities as 
police work and the dissemination of propaganda came under the rubric 

of Emergency related matters, while such activities as social security 
projects were relegated to the non-Emergency category. This division 

was questioned by those who argued that the communists were supported 

by people with real grievances and that those grievances were caused by 
social, economic, and political frustrations which had to be assuaged 
before the communists could be beaten. And the responsibility for deal- 
ing with these grievances, it was argued, lay with those Departments con- 
sidered to be engaged in non-Emergency work. Thus, again, the Government 
and particularly the man responsible for the running of the Government, 
the High Commissioner, seemed to some to be unaware of the true nature of 
the threat the country faced. 

Gurney inherited many of these assessments of the problems facing 
the Malayan people from his predecessor and his newly acquired advisors. 
He did introduce the term "Communist Terrorist" or "C.T." as a substitute 
for Ghandi cia! and he gradually came to recognize the necessity of win- 
ning over the population by attending to their grievances. However, he 
seems to have been unable to establish a consensus as to the exact nature 
of the problem confronting Malaya, and consequently to have been criti- 
cised by various groups for his own interpretation of the situation. 

This criticism undoubtedly affected, in a detrimental way, the relation- 


ship he was able to establish with the people of Malaya. Certainly it 
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limited Gurney's ability to unite the country behind him and to facili- 
tate the removal of the problems facing Malayans. 

Templer's approach to interpreting the situation in Malaya was 
different from Gurney's in a number of important respects. First, Tem— 
pler had the benefit of arriving in Malaya with a directive which clearly 
indicated that the British Government placed their responsibilities to 
Malaya high on their list of priorities. This was reinforced by Templer's 
assurance that the directive came from the Cabinet and by the knowledge, 
widely circulated, that Churchill had had a personal hand in Templer's 
appointment. Hence, Templer's assertion that the Malayan Government was 
going to defeat the communists was given added authority. The directive 
also emphasized that Templer should promote political progress, and en- 
courage such advances as a common form of citizenship and a redress of 
the uneven economic Palancess These instructions reassured people that 
Templer would be assessing the situation not only in terms of law and 
order, but also in terms of the economic, social, and political grievances 
which beset Malayans. 

Second, Templer abolished the distinction between Emergency and 
non-Emergency activities. He instructed Malayan Government Departments 
that "the Emergency element of Government could not be kept in a water- 
tight compartment, separated from what may be described as the normal 
peace-time process of Government,.'' He made a further public declaration 
that this merging of activities should apply to the country as a oe 
This assessment of the situation as a need for total effort was widely 
welcomed. Moreover, Templer's portrayal of his task as one of winning 


the support of the people rather than just imposing a rule of law and 
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order was received favourably. He noted that “it is up to us to per- 
suade these people that there is another and far preferable way of life 
and system of beliefs than that expressed in the rule of force and the 


20 : ; - A 
The importance of creating a situation that per-— 


law of the jungle." 
suaded people to take the Government's side hit a responsive chord in 
many sections of Malayan society. 

Third, the detail of Templer‘s assessments were impressive. 
Whereas Gurney had alluded in a rather vague way to the communist threat 
and the state of the security forces, Templer provided a very detailed 
assessment of the situation. His speeches to the Legislative Council 
went into every facet of M.C.P. and Government activities. Templer's 
prepared statements were at least twice the length of those delivered by 
Gurney and usually had a voluminous list of statistics attached. Indeed, 
he operated on the belief that "when the people know the truth about what 
is really happening or likely to happen . . . half their fears will be 
diseetieteis. The wealth of information supplied by Templer showed that 
he was fully aware of the extent of the M.C.P. threat and the propor- 
tions of the task the security forces faced. Templer was able to demy- 
stify, and thus lessen, the apprehensions about the threat the guerrillas 
posed. 

Fourth, Templer was aided by the reduction in guerrilla-initiated 
incidents, the result of the October 1951 M.C.P. directive. This turn of 
events enabled Templer to argue convincingly that while the insurgency 
threat was still potent, the Government was prevailing in the struggle. 
It meant that the information he disseminated and the assessments he 


made were accepted in the light of notable Government successes. Templer 
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was, therefore in an excellent position to persuade people to join the 
winning side, thereby being able to avoid the dilemma Gurney had faced. 
By and large, then, Templer was able to develop a consensus with- 
in the Malayan society around his assessment of the major problems facing 
the Malayan people. While Templer, like Gurney before him, was criti- 
cised for arguing that "we are in fact fighting international communism" 
at the same time as disallowing calls for all costs of the Emergency to 
be paid by Bui vaimelec aes portrayal of. Malaya's problems were not sub- 
jected to the same extensive criticisms which Gurney's interpretations 
received. Indeed, Templer was frequently praised in the press for the 
factual correctness and truthfulness of his reports to the people of 
Malaya and to the people of Eearaeoae Focusing on the need to win the 
hearts and minds of the general population, Templer was able to portray 
his task, and the task of the Government, as re-establishing law and 
order by removing, in part at least, many of the problems that aggra- 
vated and frustrated Malayans. Templer, with the advantage of a visi- 
bly weakening guerrilla threat, which was not allowed to revitalize 
itself, was able to gain wide acceptance of his assessment of the major 
problems facing the Federation of Malaya. Because Malayans felt he 
evaluated the situation reasonably correctly, he was able to gain their 
support for his plans to defeat the guerrillas—-something Gurney had 
been unable to do. Moreover, the general concurrence with Templer's 
assessment of the situation may be said to have been a contributory 
factor in uniting the large number of Malayans opposed to the M.C.P. 


quest for power. 


Security Policies 


The possibility of the use of force in an attempt to change the 
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political goals of a unit or even the distribution of valued scarce 
resources within that unit must be considered by all political leaders. 
The threat or use of force may emanate either from outside the unit or 
from members within the unit. Proposals to counter such possibilities 

by the use, or threat, of force may be considered to come under the rub- 
ric of "security policies". In the case of the Malayan Emergency, the 
problem was, from the start, defined as one involving internal security. 
Policies which concerned the use of the Security Forces (as those who 
directly battled with the guerrillas on behalf of the Government were 
called) were constantly revised and modified, particularly in the first 
six years. Because the direct physical threat posed by the guerrillas 
was of major concern to a great many Malayans, these changing policies, 
the means by which they were executed, and their success were important 
factors in the way in which the Malayan people viewed the High Commission- 
ers who were responsible for their introduction and implementation. Thus, 
the relationship between each High Commissioner and the various groups 
within the Federation may be said to have been significantly affected 

by these policies. 

The initial security policy pursued by the Malayan Government 
under Gurney was primarily based on the Emergency Regulations Ordinance, 
under which the state of emergency was ieee These regulations 
complemented the normal laws of the land by outlawing those societies 
thought to be in support of subversive activities and by giving the 
Government greater control over the movement of the residents of Malaya. 
Among the powers conferred on the Government was the right to raise a force 


of Special Constables, the right to register the entire population, the 
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right to control movement on the roads, increased rights with regard to 
search and arrest without a warrant, rights to order detention and the 
right to try all but capital offences in ¢anera. Acting under these 
regulations, the security forces were sent out to apprehend those found 
or suspected of contravening the laws of the land. People who aided or 
who were thought to be aiding the M.C.P. were just as subject to arrest 
by the security forces as those who actually perpetrated terrorist acts. 
After their culpability had been duly assessed, those arrested were freed, 
sent to rehabilitation camps, deported, or simply kept in detention until 
their case was reviewed. In this way, it was hoped to remove the unlaw- 
ful elements from Malayan society and re-establish law and order. 
However, while it may have initially seemed that this policy was 
the logical answer to the problem, its implementation proved it to be 
inadequate. There were a number of reasons for this outcome. First, the 
lack of experience in jungle warfare among the senior Army officers was 
a distinct disadvantage. The experiences of the World War Two battles 
in Europe and North Africa were the bases for decisions about tactical 
operations against the guerrillas: operations that were to be imple- 
mented by men trained on the wide open flats of Salisbury Plain. Large 
scale "sweeps" designed to cordon off guerrilla camps were widely and 
vigorously employed. These exercises entailed large numbers of men 
moving steadily through the jungle, hoping to cut off unsuspecting M.C.P. 
members. However, the only effect of these mass movements of troops 
was to make so much noise that the guerrillas were alerted well in ad- 
vance of the troops‘ arrival. The result was either the melting of 


the guerrillas into the jungle or an ambush. The success rate of early 
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Army operations was very low. Second, the army had to supplement the 
activities of an under-staffed police force. Army training and tactics 
in pursuing suspects in the villages at the jungle fringes were not 
those of a well trained police corps. Huts were burned and frightened 
people shot while running away. Nor were many of the ex-Palestine police 
brought in to bolster the Malayan Police Force much better. As Harry 
Miller, a reporter with The Straits Times, has noted, there were 
some rough types and adventurers who arrived in the country with 
fixed ideas of how to treat the natives, notions fostered in Pales-— 
tine, where a heavy hand had been used on Jew and Arab without dis-— 
crimination and the butt-end of a rifle had been more effective than 
an appeasing tongue. To many of the sergeants every Chinese was a 
bandit or a potential bandit and there was only one treatment for 


them, they were to be “bashed around". If they would not take a 
sock on the jaw, a kick in the guts might have the desired result. 


eS, 
Third, the policy of detention was unsuccessful. The prospect of camps 
bursting with suspects and wholesale deportations was not appealing. The 
Government found itself unable to move and house in camps the many who fell 
prey to the pressure of the guerrillas to give them midice Moreover, the 
judicial process through which each arrested suspect was processed be- 
came overloaded. Fourth, the policy of issuing I.D. cards caused a great 
deal of inconvenience and hardship among people not familiar with forms 
and certificates. Many people, especially in the more remote districts 
had to go to great lengths to obtain the required proof of identification: 
a process that had to be repeated if, as often happened in the first few 
years of the Emergency the communists destroyed I.D. cards in an ambush 
or an attack on a village. 

Gurney failed to rectify some of the worst excesses of those oper- 


ating on behalf of his Government. Indeed, he noted on more than one 


occasion that “it is paradoxical but none the less true that in present 
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conditions in order to maintain law and order Government has itself to 
, : 28 , 

break it for a time." He also stated publicly that 

There are bound to be cases in which hardship will be caused to 

innocent people who do not feel that they have a duty to distin- 

guish themselves from the guilty. I say this in no way as a 

threat but as a plain statement of fact that it is inevitable 

that these things should happen in the process of dealing with 

the guilty. 3 
For the Chinese community who were left unprotected by Government forces 
and who were not allowed to arm themselves, these comments seemed most in- 
appropriate. At one moment, they were harassed by the guerrillas seeking 
aid and recruits, and at the next by Security Forces who were unable to 
give full protection but who sought any collaborators or suspected colla- 
borators no matter what the Cietaserances. @) Despite the argument of Mr. 
Justice Laville that flight from the police by uneducated people was far 
from being proof of guilt of anything and the judgement of the Johore 
High Court that emergency or not, anyone who was not armed was entitled 
to the full shelter of the law in the matter of arrest and custody, many 
injustices were inflicted by the frustrated, inexperienced, and poorly 

i 31 

led Security Forces. 

Gurney was widely criticised for the ineffectiveness of the Gov- 
ernment's security policies. Success was far from being achieved. Sym- 
pathy for the High Commissioner and his Government was being eroded. As 
an interrogation officer noted, “it must be realized that squatters have 
relatives all over the country and these relatives are, quite naturally, 
antagonized when they hear of deportations and burnings, particularly if 


pars SZ 
the victims themselves are innocent or at least most unwilling helpers." 


Sir Robert Thompson has also argued that while there may be a strong 
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temptation to go outside the law in dealing with ruthless insurgents, 
agents of the Government ee act within its own laws if it hopes to 
maintain the respect of the Se The guerrillas themselves had 
no difficulty in recruiting members and their resolve had been streng-— 
thened. They were under pressure from the Security Forces, but had not 
suffered unduly. The initial no-surrender or "Noose or Nothing" policy 
of the Government stiffened the attitude of luke-warm communists, and 
even after this policy was modified, those who might have thought of 
surrendering were fearful of the treatment they would et 
Perhaps the one event that epitomized the inability of Gurney's 
Administration to effectively galvanize support was the Anti-Bandit 
Month. This was an effort to "mobilize on a voluntary basis over a 
period of about a month all the civilian resources that can be made 
available to assist the security forces in an intensified combined oper- 
Bellona Nearly a quarter of a million people put their names forward 
as volunteers for the occasion. But, as The Straits Times noted a year 
later, it was "a prize Piaseani The Government was not administratively 
prepared to cope with the influx of people, few constructive operations 
had been devised, and little of a permanent nature was achieved. More- 
over, many were disillusioned that Gurney could feel that substantial 
progress in the fight against the guerrillas could be achieved in one 
month. Not long after the Anti-Bandit Month, dissatisfaction with the 
Government's ability to subdue the M.C.P. guerrillas prompted a resolu- 
tion to be presented to the Legislative Council which stated that: 
"This Council . . . views with grave concern the slow rate of progress 


é : BM 
being made so far to end the terrorist menace in this country... ." 
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This virtually amounted to a motion of no confidence in the Government 
and Gurney. While the motion was not carried, it did receive a great 
deal of support from all racial communities and reflected a widespread 
disenchantment with the security policies being pursued. 

The arrival in Malaya of Sir Harold Briggs, the first Director 
of Operations, heralded the inception of a number of policies, some new 
and some simply modifications of those that had been only partially suc- 


cessful. Arriving during the first week of April 1950, Briggs spent the 


next two months touring the country, often in the company of Gurney, soli- 


citing advice on possible security policies from many different ney 2 
Economic and community leaders noted the necessity of concentrating on 
divorcing the guerrillas from their supporters in the rural villages and 
jungle fringes, and also the necessity of coordinated planned action by 
all sections of the Security Forces. Briggs quickly but thoroughly 
appraised the situation and drew up a basic framework for the future 
development of security policies in the Federation. The “Briggs Plan", 
as it became known, was greatly influenced by the experience and thoughts 
of Gurney and received his official endorsement. The Plan entailed the 
establishment of a chain of command with respect to Emergency related 
activities by restructuring and streamlining committees at the Federal, 
State and District ieee These committees were to ensure the inte- 
gration of the Emergency effort. Briggs clearly specified the roles 

of the Police Force and the Armed Forces. The Police Force was to 
maintain the security of the populated areas, while the Armed Forces 
were to search out the guerrillas operating in the jungle. The most 
far-reaching aspect of the Plan, in terms of its security, social, and 


political consequences, was the squatter resettlement scheme. This 
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would be, it was envisaged, the main means of physically separating the 
guerrillas from their supporters. Briggs ordered that from June 1 1950, 
a concentrated effort would be made to move the entire rural population 
into fortified and defended compounds. Briggs accepted that fighting 
the guerrillas was a long-term proposition, and argued for a clearing 
of the country from south to neven te 

Essentially the philosophy behind the Briggs Plan was sound. How- 
ever, in the execution of the Plan, Gurney and Briggs were confronted 
with many of the problems of the first two years of the Emergency. In 
the War Executive Committees that Briggs set up, friction between the 
Police and Armed Forces was occasionally evident. Army personnel pre- 
ferred to work with Army Headquarters rather than discuss matters with 
their civilian and Security Force counterparts. The top echelon of the 
Army, despite the impressive results of small patrols such as the 
Ferret Force and the Malaya Scouts, still. insisted on the use of large 
numbers of men in "sweeps" through the Heaton ss A major problem that 
did not get fully resolved was that of manpower. Gurney was unable to 
attract young Chinese men into the Security Forces. In an attempt to 
rectify the situation, Gurney introduced manpower regulations drafting 
men into the Police Force. The result was that "6000 decamped to 
Singapore and several other thousands to Chinallte Of those Chinese 
who in the first few months did report for service, over 95 percent 
lodged agveaee= Tndeed, the whole issue caused a great deal of re- 
sentment within the Chinese community. Besides the fact that the 
Chinese tended to distrust the Police Force, a job with the Police 


was not economically attractive. Further, many felt as did Tan 
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Cheng-lock that "it would be unfair in the extreme and perhaps also 
illegal, if those who (were) conscripted (were) at the same time con- 
sidered aliens under (the) citizenship Pa eente Similar ill-feeling was 
generated by the policy of creating a Home Guard but leaving it as a 
largely unarmed force. The Chinese, so Gurney felt, could not be 
trusted with weapons. The Chinese felt they needed weapons to fight the 
MiG. ib « il ena Wega Hence, Gurney came under criticism both for being 
unable to acquire enough men to prosecute the Briggs Plan with the 
proper vigor and for the way he attempted to deal with this problem. 

One of the major aspects of the Briggs Plan, indeed, one of the 
pillars of Gurney's security policy, the resettlement programme, received 
a good deal of criticism in the early stages of its implementation. 
Prior to Brigg's directive making resettlement a primary objective of 
the Federal Government, Gurney had attempted with little success to im- 
plement a limited resettlement programme. From his first assessments of 
the Emergency in Malaya, Gurney had argued that something needed to be 
done with the rural Chinese, often referred to as Geceseneren in order 
to stop their cooperation with the guerrillas. When the policy of de- 
tention and deportation foundered, resettlement became the obvious al- 
ternative. But despite the setting up of a Squatter Committee composed 
of State, Settlement and Federal officers to fully examine the problem, 
and despite the assertion by Gurney that resettlement "is our most 
pressing problem... . There can be no question that upon its sokution 
depends the end of the Shasstrsttey ipa little was achieved. Lack of 
conviction that the resettlement policy was feasible, reluctance to 


allocate State land to Chinese Beetteera. and the problem of raising 
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adequate funds dissuaded State and Settlement Governments from proceeding 
beyond the planning stage. Indeed, by the time Briggs arrived, Gurney 
had been so unsuccessful in pursuing his resettlement policy that only 
18,500 squatters had been brought “under pe 
In June 1950, the Federal Government took over responsibility for 
resettlement, and Briggs, aided by the increased revenue provided by the 
Korean War prices boom and his powers as Director of Operations, was able 
to inject a new direction and urgency into the programme. During the 
first few months of the revitalized programme serious problems arose. 
These were largely a consequence of inexperience and were particularly 
apparent in the most southerly State of Johore. Some people were re- 
quired to move more than once, creating an unfavourable impression in 
the minds of those concerned and in others who heard of their difficul- 
ties either through the media or by word of mouth. Greater experience, 
however, brought greater efficiency. Resettlement went forward at a 
remarkable daeeece By December 1951, 385,000 people had been geseutted: 
A parallel programme similar to resettlement involved the regrouping of 
estate, mine, and other workers in the rural areas. This was necessi- 
tated by the fact that guerrilla groups cut off from their supplies by 
the resettlement programme turned to estate and mine labourers who were 
intimidated into giving them support. In all, an estimated 650,000 
workers were eventually housed in regroupment eee These programmes, 
which were designed to physically separate the guerrillas from their 
supporters within the general population, brought about a complete 
change in the logistics of the Emergency. Gradually, as the resettlement 


and regrouping programmes progressed, M.C.P. guerrillas had to re-estab- 
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lish links with their former sources of supply, and this meant con- 
verging on the new resettlement areas. The Security Forces could begin 
to think of setting their own traps, knowing that the guerrillas were 
more limited in their patterns of moreener Food-control measures 
introduced in June 1951, held out the long-term prospect of flushing 
out the guerrillas by starvation. In many ways the long-term prospects 
were bright, but they were obscured by the short-term problems that 
resettlement created. 

The immediate results of resettlement did not encourage the 
people of Malaya to feel particularly well disposed towards Gurney. Those 
being moved suffered considerable hardships. The expense, inconvenience, 
and deprivations of creating resettlement areas "without the opportunity 
for careful sociological and economic survey and planning which would 
normally precede so abrupt a disturbance of a long established pattern 
of rural life" created considerable resentment among the rural noputaeion. 
The amount of crops and livestock fell sharply as the land to which 
people were assigned after resettlement had to be cultivated over an 
extensive period of time before it yielded a reasonable crop. Only the 
great demand for labour and the unusually high wages prompted by the 
Korean War prices boom kept large numbers from becoming destitute. 

But perhaps of equal importance to the rural population and of greater 
concern to the rest of the Malayan people was the increased intensity 
and frequency of the guerrilla attacks. Recorded incidents involving 
guerrillas rose from over 4,700 in 1950 to over 6,000 in 1951. Simi- 
larly, the total casualties suffered by the Security Forces rose from 


889: in 1950 to: 1195 in 1951.7" The increased ferocity with which the 
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guerrilla war was being fought did nothing to reassure the general pop- 
ulation that Gurney's security policies were correct or that they were 

policies that should be given their full and uncritical support. Cer- 

tainly the Government did not appear to be winning. 

During the three years that Gurney was High Commissioner in Malaya 
his security policies came under attack. He received little support from 
the Chinese community, many of whom felt the policies were designed to 
inflict unnecessary hardship on them rather than on the guerrillas. 

They felt more harassed than protected. Many within the Malay, Indian, 
and European communities were very uneasy about the apparent lack of 
success of Gurney's security policies. The author of a letter given some 
prominence in the English language paper, the Straits Echo, noted in 
1949 that the “handling of the Emergency since its declaration (has not) 
shown efficiency or vision. It requires a very generous assessment to 
make the campaign against banditry appear as even a qualified Secess 
That this was a relatively widely shared view may be judged from the 
frequently expressed argument favouring the establishment of martial law. 
This point of view proffered by highly respected leaders from both the 
Malay and European communities was by its very nature a condemnation of 
the Emergency operations pursued by Gurney and his civilian Government. 
Thus, the relationship between Gurney and the Malayan population was 
clouded by the short-term problems and apparent ineffectiveness of the 
High Commissioner's security policies. The long-term benefits of his 
security policies, which were to accrue to the Government cause after 
his murder in October 1951, came too late to strengthen his hand in 


dealing with the Malayan people. 
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Like Gurney before him, Templer largely inherited the basic set 
of security policies he pursued in the first few months of his tenure 
in office. Unlike Gurney, however, he found that his legacy gave him 
a sound basis from which to develop policies that led to the elimination 
of a substantial number of communist guerrillas. Indeed, Templer later 
acknowledged the importance of the role played by the Briggs Plan when 
he stated that Briggs 

without much authority or power had the vision to see where the future 
lay and his implementation of the policy of resettlement of squatters 
in my opinion, not only made possible the gradual improvement in the 
situation leading to the final ending of the Emergency but also made 
it possible for many hundreds of thousands of people--and not only 
Chinese at that--to have a much better standard of life socially, 
educationally, medically, and in many other spheres.59 

Templer pressed ahead with resettlement. The programme was 
extended to all parts of the country; and by the end of 1954, over 
570,000 of Malaya's rural population were housed in resettlement areas 
(or as Templer decreed they should be called, Bcgey iadagegt ine” Des- 
pite the uneven quality of the New Wiedieees as Gurney and Briggs had 
predicted the rural population became to a great extent physically iso- 
lated from the communist guerrillas. 

Templer extended the resettlement programme, though in a greatly 
modified form, to the aborigines living in the heart of the jungle. In 
1951, the communists had decided to consolidate their positions in the 
deep jungle and had built up extensive contacts with the aborigines, 
from whom they gained supplies and information. Early attempts by the 
Government to resettle the aborigines had proved disastrous, with dis- 


eases previously unknown to the jungle people causing numerous deaths. 


Under Templer a series of "forts'' were constructed near the main aborigine 
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areas so as to afford protection, medical services and supplies for those 
aborigines who felt they could benefit from ere In October 1953 Tem- 
pler appointed Richard Noone, an anthropologist who had extensive know- 
ledge of the Malayan aborigines, as the head of the Department of Abori- 
gines. In November 1953 he placed the Department on an Emergency footing, 
with a greatly expanded staff consisting mainly of field teams which had 


the task of making contact with those aborigines still under communist 


iuelcence. a This combined programme of forts and trained field teams proved 


to be very successful in weaning the aborigines away from the communists 
and thus providing information about the guerrillas' activities and where- 
abouts. 

During the first few months after his arrival in Malaya, Templer 
initiated a number of programmes that attempted to improve the efficiency 
of the Security Forces and ensure they were deployed for maximum effect. 
First, Templer placed great emphasis on training and retraining, particu- 
larly of Police Force personnel. Templer was anxious that everyone in 
the Police Force could be expected to handle competently regular police 
work. He also emphasized that weapon training, field-craft, and jungle 
techniques should be improved so that the Security Forces faced with the 
task of tracking guerrillas had every chance of success. Courses in 
civic responsibilities, vocational training, and reading, writing, and 
arithmetic were established for Special Constables so that they could 
make a full contribution to civilian life when they left the Force. 

Second, Templer, like Gurney, had to deal with the manpower situ- 
ation. He proposed, in March 1952 that a Federation Regiment, open to all 


communities, should be set up to complement the Malay Regiment and that 
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together they would be the beginning of a Federation Aempate An attempt 
to solve the problem of manning the new regiment was put forward by the 
Government in the form of the National Service Ordinance. This was in- 
troduced in July 1952. There was, however, a great deal of opposition 
to this policy, mainly from the Chinese community. The M.C.A. argued 
that they could produce enough volunteers through monetary inducements 
but this idea was rejected by een Other problems arose concerning 
the lack of instructors, equipment, and building facilities, and the 
proposals for an annual call-up were eeaiiedan Nevertheless, Templer 
managed to solve partially the manpower problem by reorganizing and 
arming the Home Guard. The original system of voluntary unarmed Home 
Guards to protect resettled areas had been, as Ten Cheng-lock put it, 

"a half-hearted measure and a feaeel Early in 1952, Templer brought 
in a retired British Army major-general who was given the task of reor- 
ganizing the Home Guard, with the objective of creating a force of nearly 
a quarter of a million men trained to defend their villages against guer- 
rilla aces He accepted the argument, long advanced by leaders of 
the Chinese community, that the Home Guard units should be armed. In- 
deed, In May 1952 he directed that the Kinta Valley Home Guard should 
be formed and issued with arms. This unit operated in one of the worst 
areas for communist activity and many expressed their fear that all the 
arms would be lost to the guerrillas. Templer's policy was vindicated, 
however, for in all of Malaya, only a few weapons were lost by Home 
Guards. Moreover, the Chinese community were impressed that Templer 
placed such confidence in them. This policy also meant that thousands 


of Security Force personnel were released for other assignments. 
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Third, Templer as a former Director of Military Intelligence, re- 
cognized the importance of intelligence in a guerrilla war. He gave the 
improvement of the intelligence organizations top priority. The second 
in command in Britain's M.I.5. was seconded for one year's term of duty 
and given the job of planning the reorganization and expansion of the 
Special Branch. Mr. Guy C. Madoc was appointed Head of Special Branch 
with the task of providing both general information on M.C.P. strategy 
and specific information on which the sentha calyg vane eould base oper- 
ations against the guerrillas. Funds allotted to intelligence activi- 
ties were increased and general facilities were improved. Madoc also 
ensured that intelligence information was speedily and efficiently cir- 
culated to those who could use it pee The intelligence gathering 
and disseminating abilities of the Administration thus improved con- 
siderably during the two and one half years Templer was High Commissioner. 

As a result of the introduction of these policies, troops were 
deployed with great efficiency. In the ears the fight against the 
guerrillas was aided by better information, better tactics, including 
the use of smaller units staying longer in the jungle, and more Secur- 
ity Forces. The advent of the S.55 helicopter allowed troops to be 
transported between their base and the area of operations quickly and 
without the long, tiring, approach Racer They also enabled casu- 
alties to be speedily evacuated--a great morale booster. Of equal im- 
portance were the benefits these policies produced for operations in the 
area of the New Villages. These operations were based on food-denial 
plans originally put forward by Briggs. While their potential was 


appreciated, during the first few months in which these plans formed 
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the basis of operations, they had achieved little success. The informa- 
tion which formed the starting point for the operations was insufficient 
and operations were conducted on too small a scale. However, as more 
Security Forces were released from their former static defence duties by 
Home Guards, and as the efficiency of the Special Branch increased, more 
and more large-scale food-denial operations were mounted. These opera- 
tions forced guerrillas into ambushes in attempts to get food, produced 
an increase in the surrender rate, caused the M.C.P. to rely on couriers 
and food collectors who could be persuaded by the Security Forces to 
betray the guerrillas, and generally created havoc within the communist 
ranks. Indeed, food-control operations became the Government's most po- 
tent weapon against the M.C.P. D.Oeritiase? 

Two further policies which produced both controversy and results 
for Templer were first, the exercise of the powers of mass detention and 
second, the granting of rewards for information or actions leading to a 
guerrilla's elimination. Both were the extension of policies introduced 
by Gurney. Templer used the Emergency Regulation 17D which gave him the 
power of mass detention and deportation less often than Gurney but with 
greater subtiereye™ Within two months of arriving in Malaya, Templer 
had to deal with an incident near a town with a particularly bad record 
for cooperation with the guerrillas. Fourteen men including the Assis-— 
tant District Officer for the area were ambushed and killed. Templer 
descended on the town, Tanjong Malim, imposed a twenty-two hour curfew 
and reduced rice rations drastically. This had been done before, though 
perhaps not in such a dramatic fashion. What had not been done before 


was the circulation of questionnaires on which residents were invited to 
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write what they knew of the communists. These questionnaires were then 
collected in a special box. This box was to be opened only by Templer. 
A number of suspects were later arrested and the curfew lifted. Des- 
pite criticisms of this policy (mainly from Britain’>) it probably did 
as much good as harm. Templer showed himself to be determined, the 
Question Box scheme was used in other recalcitrant villages with some 
success, and the incident rate around Tanjong Malim was ednecdinn’ The 
Emergency Regulation 17D was abolished by Templer in 1953 after he felt 
the need for such severe measures had become uednndane ae 

Templer's reward policy was remarkable mainly for the immense 
size of the rewards themselves. For top officials the reward quadrupled 
so that Chin Peng was worth $250,000 alive and half that amount dead. 
The State and Regional Committee secretaries had a price of $120,000 on 
their heads if captured alive. There was a corresponding increase in 
the rewards paid for each category of communist guerrilla. Leaflets 
and newsletters announced the new system of eveeioke While the moral- 
ity of this policy may be questioned, it certainly indicated that the 
Government meant business and encouraged the flow of information about 
guerrilla activities. 

During Templer's two and a half years in office, his security 
policies met with general approval. This was in large measure a conse- 
quence of the reduction both in the number of incidents initiated by 
the guerrillas and in the number of civilians and Security Force per- 
sonnel killed. Every community group was favourably affected by the 
decrease in the intensity with which the M.C.P. guerrillas waged the 


"shooting" war. The rural Chinese, although not totally happy with the 
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resettlement programme, were relieved that the New Villages were less 
often the target for M.C.P. attacks. The Malays, who formed a large 
majority of the Special Constables responsible for static defence, had 
their morale boosted by the dramatic drop in the number of regular 
Police and Special Constables killed. The Chinese and Indian mine and 
plantation workers and European and Chinese managers could take comfort 
from the considerable drop in the number of attacks on rubber estates 
and mines. And top Security Forces officials could be satisfied that 
they had gained the upper hand for the crucial balance of weapons lost 
and recovered moved from a deficit in 1951 to a substantial credit in 
the following yea All these signs indicated that the Government's 
forces were taking the initiative and would come out as the winners. The 
general population, unaware of the October 1951 M.C.P. directive order- 
ing reductions in the use of terrorism, quite naturally attributed the 
changing circumstances to the vigorous actions of the one new and highly 
visible ingredient in the situation—-Templer. He was able to give fur- 
ther proof of the success of his policies when in September 1953 he 
declared 221 square miles of Malacca a "White meean ic” This meant that 
all Emergency regulations were lifted in that area and it was, in 
effect, a reward for good behavior. In other areas where guerrillas 

no longer operated Templer relaxed controls on the working of mines, 
quarries, and timber concessions. By the time he left Malaya there 
were "White Areas" containing over 1,336,000 people in all parts of the 
Fedecactone: 5 The lifting of controls on the movement and distribution 
of food boosted morale and firmly piaced those affected on the Govern- 


ment's side. Templer, then, was able to capitalize on the turn of 
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events brought about by the security policies of Gurney and Briggs and 
the M.C.P. October 1951 directive. By pressing home his advantage 
through the security policies he pursued, Templer gained the respect 
of many in Malaya--a respect that enabled him to elicit the help of a 


significant section of the population in fighting the guerrillas. 


Policies Concerning Participation in Political Decision-making 


The distribution of decision-making powers is crucial to the way 
in which a unit is governed. Thus the policies of a leader concerning 
the retention, interpretation, or change of laws and conventions which 
determine the ability of individuals or groups to participate in the 
decision-making process are of considerable significance. This is par- 
ticularly so for those who wish to have a role in determining the unit's 
goals and allocating the unit's valued, scarce resources. In most poli- 
tical units there is a constitution that sets out the basic framework 
for the distribution of decision-making powers. In the case of the Fed- 
eration of Malaya, during the period under review, the Federation of 
Malaya Agreement, 1948, served as the basis for determining decision-— 
making powers. 

Gurney's initial attitude towards the Federation of Malaya 
Agreement and thus to changes in the regulations concerning who could 
participate in the decision-making processes in the Federation was 
stated clearly in his first address to the Federal Legislative Council. 
He said: "I can find no desire in any quarter to amend the Federation 


Agreement in any respect, and I am quite clear that our efforts should 


now be directed to working it as it stands in the interest of the people." 


This assessment, however, was incorrect. There were groups who sought 
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to have the Agreement amended. First, many politically active non- 
Malays who had welcomed the Malayan Union and later opposed the intro- 
duction of the Federation Agreement expressed their dissatisfaction with 
the new Constitution which, it was claimed, "sacrifices the legitimate 
rights and interests of the non-Malay mt eee The disagreements 
with the Federation Agreement expressed by elite non-Malay groups had 
not simply disappeared with its promulgation. Second, while the Feder- 
ation Agreement expressly specified that "as soon as circumstances and 
local conditions will permit, legislation should be introduced for the 
election of members to the several te dedaracees fears were expressed 
by those in political organizations that progress would be slow. Third, 
a secession movement gathered strength in Penang and began to demand 
that the island Settlement be released from the Federation Apreenouel 
Hence, there were a number of groups that flatly disagreed with Gurney 
when he said that there was no desire to amend the Federation Agreement: 
a clash of opinions that did not inspire great confidence in the new 
High Commissioner. 

During his first two years as High Commissioner, Gurney maintained 
a status quo stance with regard to the distribution of decision-making 
powers. However, during the last year he was in office he did initiate 
some changes. First, in 1951, he introduced the "Member" system. This 
change brought various groups and departments under the supervision of 
individual members of the Legislative Council and was fairly well re- 
ceived as a first, though small, step towards ministerial responsibility. 
Second, Gurney, accepting the spirit of the Federation Agreement, set in 


motion a chain of events that led to the introduction of municipal 
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ee A Select Committee on municipalities was set up and its re- 
commendation, which was brought down in June 1950, called for a Local 
Authorities Election Bildpne Later that same month the Government made 
it known that it had accepted the recommendations and legislation would 
be drawn ne The necessary legislation was introduced and the first 
municipal elections took place towards the end of 1951. 

Third, Gurney, prompted by the work of the Communities Liaison 
Committee (C.L.C.), began to consider revisions of those sections of the 
Federation Agreement dealing with citizenship. Citizenship was an im- 
portant factor in the decision-making process for not only was it a pre- 
requisite in such matters as appointment to the Federal Legislative Coun- 
cil but it also became (as many realized at the time the Federation of 
Malaya Agreement was proclaimed) a necessary requirement for the right 
to vote in municipal, State and Federal elections. The citizenship 
issue had been a contentious one during the heated debates that pre- 
ceded the replacement of the Malayan Union with the Federation of Malaya 
Agreement. The non-Malays complained bitterly about the restrictions 
which discriminated against non-Malays born in Malaya. Only Malay Mus- 
lim subjects of the Ruler of a State, aborigines born in a State, and 
all British subjects born in Penang and Malacca were automatically by 
law, citizens of the Federation. A non-Malay born in a Malay State 
could acquire citizenship status only if he was born a British subject 
and his father was born in a State or was a Federal citizen. Citizen- 
ship by application involved rigorous complicated requirements, in- 
cluding proof of birth or residence over a number of years in the Feder- 


88 
ation and reasonable knowledge of the Malay or English language. The 
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proposals for State and thus Federal citizenship regulations put forward 
by the Communities Liaison Committee in April 1950, were the result of 
long discussions and compromises between a few leaders of each major 
racial community in the Federation. The more liberal regulations sug- 
gested by the C.L.C. were attacked by both Malays and non-Malays. Some 
Malays wanted even tighter controls on criteria for citizenship, while 
many non-Malays argued for the principle of jus soli (citizenship of a 
country as a right for those born in that coufitey)s 2° Many further dis- 
cussions based on the C.L.C. proposals took place with Gurney and his 
Government sounding out various authorities such as the Rulers and the 
State Goyenninents sen Eventually, the Government drafted a Bill which 
went as far as they thought Malay opinion would allow towards the C.L.C. 
recommendations. However, the Bill itself prompted considerable criti- 
cism, particularly from the M.C.A., and Gurney felt he was unable to 
press for it to be placed immediately on the statute ae ie Thus, 
while there was considerable discussion, there was little action with 
regard to changes in the citizenship laws. 

While Gurney laid some of the groundwork, it was left to Templer 
to make most of the actual changes in the Government of Malaya's govern- 
mental process policies. The inevitability of the Federation of Malaya 
achieving independence and the necessity of assisting the people of 
Malaya towards their goal was impressed on Templer by the Directive given 
to him by the Secretary of State for the Colonies. Templer, therefore, 
began to seek agreement among the various communities and leaders so that 
what he considered to be the prerequisites for independence could be 


acquired. 
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Templer saw to it that the Federation Agreement was amended to 
allow more residents of the Federation to become citizens. The committee 
which Gurney had set up in July 1951 was able, after long consultations 
with representatives of State Councils, to place its Report on the table 
of the Legislative Council on the 19 March 1952, just a few weeks after 
Templer arrived in Malaya. In May 1952, the new Citizenship Bill based 
on the Committee's recommendations was debated and passed by the Federal 
Legislative Council. On 15 September 1952, after each State had passed 
its own Nationality Laws, both the Federation of Malaya Agreement (Amend- 
ment) Ordinance and the State Nationality Laws came into Biceet sa The 
complex new laws went part way to pe eee the demands of the non- 
Malays. Of particular importance was the introduction of what the Attor- 
ney-General termed the "delayed jus soli"? This referred to the cri- 
teria for citizenship by which anyone born in the Federation who had a 
parent who was born in the Federation automatically became a subject of 
the Sultan of the State in which he was born and consequently, a citizen 
of the Federation. The criteria for citizenship by application were 
also modified with respect to the residency requirements, although unlike 
the 1948 stipulations, an applicant was required to renounce the exer- 
cise of any other citizenship (other than citizenship of the United 
Kingdom and Colonies) and take an oath of Ziieewapces a Despite some 
criticisms of the legislation which mainly centred around the problem 
of State nationality creating disunity, and the legal problems of those 
who could not gain citizenship, it was generally well ucaeiaaiie The 
Malays accepted the necessity of encouraging the loyalty of all resi- 


dents in Malaya, while the Chinese viewed the amendments to the Federa- 
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tion Agreement as a step towards their goal of the adoption of the 
principle of juagoll. As a result of the new laws 2,727,000 Malay— 
sians (Malays and Aborigines); 1,157,000 Chinese; and 222,000 Indians 
and Pakistanis automatically became State Nationals and rieiens - But 
the importance of this newly acquired status seems to have been slow to 
percolate through to the beneficiaries, for Templer noted in November 
1953 that "among all those people who recently attended a Civics Course 
in Penang for new villagers of Province Wellesley, not one knew whether 
or not he was a Federal Cideent 

Templer extended the number of elected bodies and gave them 
greater responsibility. At the outset of his tenure in office he stated: 
"T believe it right to ensure that truly responsible local government 
at the rural community and Municipal Council levels is firmly established 


99 Both the Local Authorities Election Or- 


and as quickly as possible." 
dinance and the Local Councils Ordinance were passed within a year of 
Templer's arrival and the appropriate election machinery established. 
Templer also accepted that elected bodies were of little value unless 
given responsibility and he made sure that they had not only the powers 
to govern themselves in relation to their local affairs but also the 
powers to raise money through Peraeton | The result of Templer's pol- 
icy was that by the middle of 1954 there were 23 Town Councils, each 
with a majority of elected members and 209 fully elected Local Councils. 
Moreover every State and Settlement had drawn up plans for elections to 
their respective State Counethe Generally these developments were 


welcomed by all races and by both the politically ambitious and the 


ordinary rural and urban people. 
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But one policy concerning elections did cause a great deal of 
controversy. The Malay leaders of the U.M.N.O. and the Chinese leaders 
of the M.C.A. began during late 1952 and early 1953 a campaign to per- 
suade Templer that a Federal election should be held in 1954. U.M.N.O. 
and M.C.A. leaders had little to lose and much to gain by advocating 
this policy. Their representation in the Federal Legislative Council 
was much less than their main opponents, the Independence of Malaya Party, 
and thus their formal influence on policy was limited. Further, the 
success of the U.M.N.O.-M.C.A. combination in Municipal and later State 
elections was thought of as a good indication of its probable success in 
a Federal election. U.M.N.O.-M.C.A. aspirations seemed to tie in with, 
and to some extent stimulate the rising swell of nationalist feeling; 

a promising situation for party leaders seeking constitutional reforms 
and electoral office. Templer recognized the electoral success of the 
U.M.N.O.-M.C.A. alliance by offering Colonel H.S. Lee of the M.C.A. 
the portfolio of "Member for Railways and Ports" and Dr. Ismail of 
the U.M.N.O. the portfolio of "Member for Lands, Mines and Communica- 
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tion.'' Both accepted these posts though with a great deal of reluctance. 


But Templer was reluctant to alter the electoral programme he had ini- 
tially planned which called for Federal elections in 1956 or DBT 
However, he did see the merit of a full discussion of the question of 
Federal elections, and in 1953 he set up a Legislative Council Committee 
to examine the problem. While the U.M.N.O. and the M.C.A. held conven- 
tions to press their claim for early Federal elections, Dato Onn and his 


supporters in the I.M.P. and later the Party Negara (formed by Onn after 


the I.M.P. had failed badly in elections) held conferences which coun- 
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selled caution and a delay in the introduction of Federal elections. 


Dato Onn was anxious to avoid elections until he had a strong base from 


sas a: ; : 
which to campaign. ag The Report of the Committee Appointed to Examine 
the Question of Elections to the Federal Legislative Council reflected 


the two sets of opinions. The majority report favoured less than 50 per 
cent of elected seats and a "proper" (presumably 1956 or later) date for 
elections. The minority report of the U.M.N.O.-M.C.A. members called 
for three-fifths elected majority and November 1954 as the date for 
evectione The confrontation was not resolved when Templer finally 
left Malaya at the beginning of June 1954. 


Templer recognized the necessity for more Malayans of all races 


to receive training as civil servants. As a first step towards this goal, 


he persuaded the Conference of Rulers that the Malayan Civil Service, 
previously open to only British and Malay applicants, would admit non- 
Malays who were Federal citizens and who had attained the necessary 
standards of education and epaeaceeea Templer proposed that one 
non-Malay for every four Malays be admitted into the Malayan Civil 
Service. While the non-Malays were dissatisfied with the ratio, it did 
appear that Templer had gone as far as he could in extracting concess-— 
ions from the Rulers on this point. Both the Malays and non-Malays were 
critical of the criteria used for entrance into the Malayan Service and 
the lack of real progress in bringing Malayans into what was essentially 


AS Bice P se; 107 
a British controlled administration based on British values. : However, 


the issue did not really become a very contentious one, for while progress 


was slow, some advances were made, 


Just as the Directive decreed he should, Templer moved Malaya 
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steadily along the road to independence. But like the question of when 
Federal elections should be held, the speed with which independence was 
to be attained was a matter of considerable debate. There were fears 
among both the Malay and the Chinese communities that the other would 
predominate once the Beiticwalest oe Despite assurances from the leaders 
of the U.M.N.O.-M.C.A. group, these fears persisted during Templer's 
period in office. It was thought by many that because of the cleavages 
within the society, the British were needed to act as arbitrator and 
guide. Even the Pan Malayan Labour Party's Independence Programme did 
not call for independence until the BEIT eager Templer, therefore, 
was able to steer a middle course. On the one hand he steadily in- 
creased the number of people able to participate in the decision-making 
process and extended the range of their powers; on the other hand he en- 
sured that progress was measured and orderly. Hence, although Templer 
was sometimes criticised by non-Malays for failure to extend reforms of 
the Federation Agreement, and by Malays for extending reforms too far, 
in general he accumulated much good will through his actions. Even the 
problems created by the U.M.N.O,-M.C.A. insistence on an elected major- 
ity in Federation elections did not mar Templer's relations with the 
parties' leaders. It was fully recognized by the U.M.N.O.-M.C.A. leaders 
that opposing interests placed constraints on his policy decisions. 
Templer thus encouraged debate over policies concerning parti- 
cipation in decision-making. But these policies really affected only 
the relatively small group of political activists. However, in main- 
taining the allegiance of this dit te group to the principle of consti- 


tutional change, and in stimulating discussion so that a consensus 
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concerning the problems of distributing decision-making could be achieved, 
Templer's policies can be considered a significant factor in the way 
this important group assessed him. It encouraged the Malayan political 
leaders to give him their support. Hence, by galvanizing political 
activity, something Gurney had intended to do but had not achieved at 

the time of his death, Templer furthered his ability to facilitate the 


solution of problems. 


Economic Policies 
Policies which have a direct impact on the economy of a unit are 
of concern to all for they govern to some extent the distribution of the 
unit's resources. Hence, the policies and actions of a leader which de- 
termine how a unit's economic affairs should be managed, including how 
the political organization he heads raises its revenue and dispenses its 
resources, are important elements in the political leadership process. 
Economic policies in post World War Two Malaya were characterized 
by caution and conservatism. Like Britain's other colonial territories, 
1 ‘ . aie EE } 
Malaya's fiscal system was simplistic. Great emphasis was placed on a 
111 : ; 
balanced budget and revenue was consistently underestimated. Indeed, 
"the estimated budget for each year usually projected a small deficit 
but actual budget performance never failed to turn in a deficit smaller 
, ; ptl2 : : 
than estimated or a whopping surplus. The Colonial Office encouraged 
this tendency. Malaya's income from rubber and tin was an invaluable 
asset to a British Government with recurring balance of payments problems. 
In order to conserve this source of foreign currency, Whitehall offi- 
cials urged the Malayan Government to be frugal, self-supporting, and 


BL 
to import British rather than American products. 2 This trend, coupled 
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with an essentially laissez-faire tradition with regard to the direction 
of economic affairs, meant that while the High Commissioner was expected 
to involve himself in the distribution of resources within Malaya, he was 
not expected to do so to any great extent. 

The exigencies of the post World War Two situation in Malaya, 
however, prompted increased activity on the part of both Gurney and Tem-— 
pler in the field of economic affairs. Gurney had a particularly dif- 
ficult task. At a time when the fortunes of the mainstays of the Malayan 
economy, rubber and tin, were low he had to find enough resources to com- 
bat the communist offensive. In attempting to solve this problem Gurney 
came in for a good deal of criticism. First, he had to face the wrath 
of those who felt that the Income Tax Legislation introduced by his 
predecessor, Gent, was harsh and unfair. This criticism came from the 
largely European and Chinese business community and was continually 
voiced throughout Gurney's term in peice Gurney, recognizing the 
need for increased revenue and the political desirability of showing 
that taxpayers in Malaya as well as the taxpayers in Britain were pre- 
pared to shoulder responsibility for prosecuting the Emergency, refrained 
from altering the Income Tax laws. Moreover, he could not afford the 
manpower needed to rationalize the tax structure, as desired by his 
critics. Second, Gurney received criticism for the new sliding scale 
rubber export duty he put forward. The original proposal for this tax 
was partly in response to a need to curb internal inflation caused by 
the Korean War Prices boom and partly a method of increasing revenue. 

The proposal, introduced late in 1950, came under a great deal of attack 


from the rubber industry and a revised version eventually ended up on the 
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statute pookayies Therefore, although Gurney continued the policy of his 
predecessors and developed the economic infrastructure of Malaya--the 
roads, railways, ports, and energy sources—-for the benefit of indus-— 
try and the business community in general, he failed to gain the whole-— 
hearted cooperation of businessmen because of their resentment over 

the new taxation arrangements. 

Just as Gurney was criticised for the way his Government acquired 
its revenue, so he was criticised for the way that revenue was spent. The 
major problem, of course, was that so much of the Government's revenue had 
to be devoted to counter-insurgency operations. As Gurney noted, "ter- 
rorism is the most expensive form of illness from which any community can 


suffer and becomes more so the longer it is permitted to drag oat tod B 


hy 
the end of 1948, it was estimated that the Emergency cost the Government 
between $250,000 and $300,000 a dayy tf? This drain on the Government's 
funds precluded the use of Government revenue for other programmes. In 
particular, the Malay leaders were vocal in their claim that the rural 
Malays had been ngplecteucger Indeed, Gurney, in an open letter to Dato 
Onn, admitted that the Emergency had diverted a lot of money which would 
otherwise have gone towards helping kampong dendtopienie 4. In an attempt 
to staunch this flow of criticism, Gurney created the Rural Industrial 
Development Authority (R.1I.D.A.) and appointed Onn as chairman. But 
while Onn worked hard at his new post and money was ploughed into a 
number of rural development programmes, the general economic malaise 

of the Malays was not alleviated and R.1I.D.A. only served to raise the 


expectations of the Malay Onna Thus, the Malays did not feel 


that Gurney's economic policies were directed towards solving their 
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problems and this proved a minor but nonetheless important factor in 
the way the Malay community as a whole viewed the High Commissioner. 
Increased revenue from the Korean War Prices boom did help Gur- 
ney, though only to a limited ettenuee During the first year of the 
boom, 1950, Government expenditure actually went down but in the last 
year of his tenure, Gurney was able to increase expenditure in some 
important areas. However, much of the money went on increased Emer- 
gency operations costs, with the Police Department nearly doubling its 
expenditure. 177 The people who benefitted most from the increase in 
Government expenditure, the resettled rural Chinese who had begun to 
receive community services, were still recovering from the dislocation 
of their lives and were not fully appreciative of their new conditions. 
Hence, Gurney's economic policies, circumscribed by limited revenue in 
the first few years in office and by the demands of the Emergency 
throughout his tenure as High Commissioner, gained him few friends. 
Templer, like Gurney, had to commit a large percentage of the 
Government's money to Emergency operations. However, Templer had the 
benefit of an expanded budget. Increased revenue from the Korean War 
boom allowed Templer to exceed the annual expenditure of his predeces- 
sor by well over $100 million. The surpluses accumulated in the Gov- 
ernment coffers enabled Templer to sustain this rate of expenditure 
even after the boom was over and the revenue deappeder a Consequently, 
he was able to extend significantly a number of the programmes which 
had been begun by Gurney. Templer continued to develop the transport 
and power facilities which the business community required for indus- 


trial growth. The first section of the show-piece of Malaya's industry 
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the power station at Connaught Bridge, was completed during the first 
year Templer was Malaya 4-2 He continued the social and community 
services initiated by Gurney and ensured that as far as possible these 
services were made available throughout the areas where resettlement 

and relocation took place. The Malays, whose economic plight was recog- 
nized in Templer's directive, were encouraged by the attention Templer 
gave to the development of the R.I.D.A. Templer himself chaired a 
Standing Committee which he set up specifically to see what measures 


could be taken "to improve the condition of life in the average Malay 


kampong ."""*°ry 1953, R.I.D.A. received nearly $8 million towards the 
betterment of the Malay economic jotern, This was not a sum equivalent 


to the money spent on the rural Chinese but it did demonstrate that Tem- 

pler had not forgotten the kampong problem. The rural area, as a whole, 

benefitted from the funds Templer channelled into agricultural improve-— 
128 : 

ment schemes and the rubber replanting programme. 

Templer's policies concerning the collection of revenue produced 
both praise and criticism. He promised, upon his arrival in Malaya, 
that experienced investigators would be sent out from the United Kingdom 
to look into the evasion of income tax and that a group of Legislative 
Council members would be appointed to see that the income tax law was 

, ae £29 : 
equitably administered. These proposals drew considerable applause 
from the Legislative Council for they gave a clear indication that a 
grievance that had long been voiced by the economic elite in Malaya 
was to be confronted. But not all his proposals concerning revenue 
were appreciated. In particular, the Registration and Licensing of 


Business Bill was bitterly opposed by the Chinese business community. 
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The Bill was designed to raise fifty percent of the money for the Education 
Development Fund by taxing businesses in such a way as to require each 
partner to pay a licensing fee which was related to the overall capital 
assets of the business. The Chinese community argued that money for 
education should come out of general revenue and that the Bill discri- 
minated against small businesses with a large number of partners. A 
Select Committee was set up to look into these objections, but only re- 
commended some modifications. In 1953 the Bill was placed on the sta- 
tute books. This legislation did generate some resentment towards the 
Government. 

On the whole, however, the Korean War boom provided Templer with 
the resources to introduce and execute financial policies that benefitted 
a great many people. Thus, while some sections of the Chinese business 
community may have had serious reservations about the Business Ordinance 
and others were concerned about the necessity of delving into the sur- 
plus funds of previous years to overcome the large excess of expenditure 
over revenue Templer was able to create among the general population 
of Malaya a large measure of goodwill towards himself and the Malayan 


Government through his economic policies. 


Social and Cultural Policies 

Many of the everyday problems of an individual arise out of the 
social conditions within a unit. In that a leader is expected to fac- 
ilitate the solving of problems experienced by individuals and groups 
within his unit, his policies or lack of policies concerning social 
conditions and social services are, therefore, of some importance to the 


way he is viewed by the members of the unit. Similarly, problems 
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arising out of the provision or denial of cultural amenities can be 
expected to be the subject of a leader's pronouncements. Both the 
physical and intellectual well-being of individuals and groups, there- 
fore, can be thought of as being of significance for the nature of the 
relationship between leader and led. 

In Malaya the difficulties of dealing with the social and cul- 
tural problems of the people were magnified by the depth of the social 
and cultural cleavages. The diversity of Malayan society meant that it 
was difficult to satisfy one set of social and cultural grievances with- 
out generating another. Gurney, however, never really confronted this 
dilemma; the demands of the Emergency in terms of resources, manpower, 
and time meant that he gave relatively little thought to either social 
or cultural problems. Indeed, social and cultural needs were placed 
low on the order of priorities. In the first two years of Gurney's 


term in office, Federal funds were redirected from the social services 
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into the security operations against the guerrillas. The Draft Devel- 


opment Plan gave ample indication that Gurney and his Government did 
not consider that social services would be extended to meet the grie-— 
; 133 ; ; 
vances of the general population. These grievances included the 
: Ee ; 134 : oe 

lack of medical facilities in rural areas, poor housing conditions 
particularly in the towns, and the vast number of children who were 

; : 135: ' ; F ; 
unable to gain any formal education. In Gurney's final year in office, 
the boom revenue relieved the shortage of funds for the social services, 
but the manpower problem was still a limiting factor. Some social ser- 
vices were made available as the resettlement programme progressed, but 


they were slow to get properly established. Gurney responded to the 
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criticisms of the education system which emanated from many quarters- 

by commissioning two reports, one on Malay education and one on Chinese 
education. The result was two distinctly communal documents. A fur- 
ther report, which was based on the material in these documents, was 
published by the Legislative Council in September tasl.o. Gurney then 
set up a Special Committee of the Legislative Council to recommend legis-— 
lation on education in Malaya. The task of finding an acceptable com— 
promise on which the Government could act was left to this committee. 
With education being so vital to the perpetuation of a community's cul- 
ture--some saw it as a factor in the competition for cultural domination 
--the need for slow and deliberate progress was clear. In the area of 
social and cultural policies, then, the combination of the restriction 
on money and manpower, the low priority given to social and cultural 
programmes, and the complexity of the problems meant that Gurney never 
really came to grips with the social and cultural grievances of the 
general population. 

Templer, on the other hand, did confront many of the social and 
cultural problems voiced by Malayans and gained both admirers and critics 
in the process. He pressed ahead with long overdue social legislation 
and extended much needed social service facilities. Bills covering such 
things as paid holidays for employees and workmen's compensation were 
discussed and passed by the Legislative Coumetiee Medical facilities 
were provided in rural areas, in many for the first time, by mobile 
quia eo School rooms were erected, and piped-water installed in a 
considerable number of the resettlement villages. A tuberculosis hos- 


pital was built in Kuala Lumpur and training facilities for nurses were 
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expanded. While the quality of much of the facilities provided under the 
social services was often uneven-—in many cases trained personnel were 
unavailable--any help was an improvement for the hundreds of thousands 
who had never experienced such services. It showed that the Government 
could operate in remote areas and lend a helping hand, not just harass 
innocent people. The Malayan elite were impressed by Templer's determin- 
ation to counter bigoted social attitudes and to assess people not by 

the colour of their skin but by their contribution to the fight against 
communism. Templer's initiative in changing the all-white policy of a 
Kuala Lumpur club to a multi-racial membership policy was widely apprec-— 
iated as indicative of his general attitude towards Malayans. 

In confronting some of these social and cultural problems Tem-— 
pler did encounter some criticism. The Government's policy to raise 
money for some welfare programmes through lotteries was fiercely opposed 
by the Malayan Chinese Association (M.C.A.). The legislation which 
established a government lottery also imposed a tax of 20 percent on 
profits from other lotteries. This was a blow to the M.C.A. whose wel- 
fare work was financed by a lottery. The M.C.A. vigorously opposed the 
tax, but when charges were voiced that the M.C.A. lottery profits were 
being used for political and not welfare purposes, the M.C.A. refused 
to account publicly for lottery profits. It was revealed that over 
$35,000 of the party's funds had been misappropriated. With this re- 
velation, Dato Onn, the Minister of Home Affairs and leader of the 
Independence of Malaya Party, a bitter opponent of the M.C.A., moved 
to ban all lotteries by political parties. Although the M.C.A. tried 


to bargain with the Government by saying it would not be able to continue 
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its own welfare work if the ban stayed, Templer was not prepared to res- 
cind the dectaten tt Templer also received criticism from the M.C.A. 
over the Immigration Control Ordinance passed in November 1952. This 
legislation, which arose out of the majority report of a select committee, 
decreed that non-citizens born in the Federation who left Malaya for a 
short fixed period of time could not return to Malaya without the per- 
mission of the Controller of Immigration whose decision was final. The 
M.C.A, agreed with the minority report signed by the Chinese members of 
the committee that this was blatant discrimination against the Chinese 
eee ae But again Templer refused to change the legislation and 
received a good deal of criticism for his decision. 

However, education remained the most controversial issue. The 
special committee appointed in 1951 to recommend legislation intro- 
duced its report in 1952 after Templer‘s arrival. The major recommen- 
dations which were incorporated into the Education Ordinance, 1952 were 
that National Schools should be established for which no fees should 
be apa caedn as and that; 

The languages of instruction in these schools should be the offi- 
cial languages of the Federation and that facilities should also 
be provided for teaching Kuo Yu (the Chinese national language) 
and Tamil to those children whose parents so desire, where there 
are at least 15 pupils in any standard who wish to take advantage 
of such facilities.143 
While the Special Committee's Report and the subsequent Ordinance were 
welcomed by many in the Malay and European communities who advocated 
that the education system should provide the vehicle for national inte- 


gration, it was roundly condemned by a large majority of politically 


active Chinese. The main argument advanced by opponents of the Ordinance 
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was that the policy amounted to an attempt to undermine Chinese culture 
by eliminating the use of Chinese as a medium of teaching. Tan Cheng- 
lock argued that "the mother tongue is the true vehicle of mother wit 
and is one with the air in which a man is born" and as such was "of 
prime mpetianceee The M.C.A. dispatched a series of detailed briefs 
to King's House, criticising the Ordinance and recommending drastic 
changes. Templer replied with equally detailed rebuttals, showing why 
he felt the policy was aceegetes He was also heavily criticised in the 
Chinese press which reacted strongly to what it thought was an attack 
on a fundamental facet of Chinese feeene Although Templer was fully 
committed to the implementation of the Ordinance, he came up against two 
unsurmountable problems which meant that the National Schools programme 
had to be shelved. First, the increased public expenditure that the 
programme would require was considered too great in the light of the 
reduced revenue of 1953 and expected deficit of 1954; the post-—Korean 
boom slump and the demands of balanced budget precluded increasing the 
funds spent on Sheen eile Second, there was a chronic shortage of 
teachers. Despite efforts to improve the supply of trained personnel 
for the schools, such as opening a teacher training centre at Kirby near 
Liverpool in England, it proved difficult to keep pace with the re- 
quired expansion of the education system. The National Schools Policy 
was thus abandoned to the chagrin of some and the joy of others. The 
policy and its subsequent withdrawal served only to generate a certain 
amount of antipathy toward Templer, both on the part of those who had 


opposed the scheme in the first place and on the part of those who re- 


sented the fact that it was abandoned. 
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Templer did, however, gain some kudos from other aspects of his 
education policy. He fully recognized that Chinese schools played a 
vital role in the dissemination of communism and implemented a scheme 
to overcome eee Late in 1952, a new salary grant-—in-aid scheme for 
teachers in Chinese schools was introduced. This raised the status of 
teachers, gave them more security and money and allowed the Government 
greater control over the hiring and firing of the people who had the 
greatest potential to encourage or at least condone the spread of com-— 
munism among the Chinese youth. By 1954 every Chinese primary school 
which could qualify to do so had accepted the salary contribution pro- 
vided for in the grant-—in-aid eae The striking of a committee to 
oversee the revision of Chinese school textbooks also proved to be a 
popular reform. In 1953, new textbooks with a more Malayan orientation 
were approved for use in the schools. Templer also played a significant 
part in the setting up of a museum in Kuala Lumpur, and regional muse- 
ums in other parts of the country, notably Malacca. 

Both Gurney and Templer were criticised for their social and 
cultural policies. Gurney came under attack for his lack of policies 
and inability to alleviate problems, while Templer was attacked for what 
some thought to be inappropriate policies. However, a number of Tem- 
pler's policies and their implementation were well received and helped 


to create a favourable impression of the High Commissioner among the 


general public. 


Personal Style 


When making their assessment of a leader, members of a unit look 


not only to the pronouncements he makes and the results of the actions 
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he initiates, but also to the way he, as an individual, conducts himself. 
The information that members. of a unit assimilate about a leader's 
appearance, demeanor, and behaviour, therefore, play an important part 
in the leadership interaction process. Hence, the most important char- 
acteristics of a leader and the manner in which he conducts himself need 
to be analysed. 

In many ways Gurney looked like the typical senior Colonial Ser- 
vice officer. A fairly tall, slight man with a neatly clipped grey mous-— 
tache and round spectacles, he was always impeccably dressed. Despite 
the heat and humidity he invariably wore a suit, or jacket and a tie. 

On tours he usually sported a felt hat and a walking stick. Gurney 
obviously preferred attending to his administrative responsibilities to 
getting to know the general population of the Federation. He tended to 
be reserved and aloof in his public dealings with the Malayan people, 
his sartorial elegance accentuating the formality of his manner. On 
his visits and tours to the various parts of the Federation, he tra- 
velled in a Rolls Royce which flew the Union Jack and was escorted by 
police who travelled in personnel carriers or a converted truck. When 
he met people he spoke thoughtfully in a soft though firm voice. A 
stern, neat, and precise looking man, Gurney gave the impression of 
being accustomed to the exercise of authority. 

Gurney's appearance and demeanor had both its advantages and 
disadvantages. On the one hand, the fact that Gurney was easily re- 
cognizable as an experienced Colonial official stood him in good stead 
with many Europeans. These people were prepared to welcome Gurney as 


one who knew the problems of Colonial Government. As a well known 
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Johore planter noted just prior to Gurney's appointment, "the sooner they 
give us a High Commissioner with Colonial administrative (experience) the 
sooner this country will settle down to peace and tranquititty. 7° On 
the other hand, however, the very fact that Gurney exemplified the Col- 
onial official meant that he looked just like the typical colonial de- 
picted in communist propaganda cartoons: a fact that was not lost on many 
of those who held grievances against the Malayan Government. This dif- 
ference in interpretation of the way Gurney conducted himself was also 
reflected in the attitudes of various groups to the safeguards he took 
in travelling around the country. The Europeans accepted that a Rolls 
Royce flying the flag was the traditional means of travel for the High 
Commissioner, and that a police escort was a suitable precautionary mea- 
sure. The Chinese, on the other hand, tended to feel that the High Com-— 
missioner, as the Number One man in an insurgency plagued country, 

should travel by air or with a heavily armed escort. Certainly Chi- 
nese respect for Gurney was not enhanced by the use of a Rolls and a 
police truck rather than a cavalcade of armed Vehietegt = In short, 
Gurney's mode of personal conduct emphasized the Colonial traditions. 
Many Europeans valued such conduct on the part of the High Commissioner, 
however, many among the other communities did not. 

While Gurney was essentially a private individual, Templer re- 
lished his public role. He enjoyed meeting people and was quick to appre- 
ciate the advantages of making himself known and widely recognized. A 
wiry figure, Templer infused his actions with a seemingly boundless fund 


of nervous energy. He did everything with a military briskness. In- 


deed, his whole manner and appearance reflected his military training. 
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Moreover, he turned this to his advantage. Fully appreciating the 
implications of the fact that many, especially among the European com— 
munity, had pressed Lyttleton to appoint a “supreme commander", Tem- 
pler arrived in Kuala Lumpur for the official welcoming ceremony in 

his full dress general's uniform. Thereafter, although officially he 
held a civilian post, he wore his army uniform at most formal functions 
and on his many tours of Malaya. At public meetings he spoke with a 
"sharp, incisive voice" in a crisp, forthright manner, echoing the trad- 
itions of the parade ground. In private conversations he was equally 
direct and was not averse to lacing his language with invectives. While 
prior to his arrival warnings had been given that Templer was impatient 
and determined, and that he was liable to "blow up" if he came across 
“any inefficiency or -diahoneetyit a: the clarity, precision and forceful- 
ness with which he expressed himself was an almost total surprise. It 
was, however, effective. After Templer's first Legislative Council 
address, Dato Onn, the Member for Home Affairs and a leading Malayan 
politician, is reported to have stated that "what he (Templer) was 
really saying was: 'If anyone gets in my way he'll be trod on.'" Onn 
noted that this approach was “exactly what we need were Although 
Templer's verbal assaults and forcefulness did not necessarily endear 
him to everyone he came across, his forthright approach did earn him 

a great deal of praise, particularly from the European community and 

the Malayan elite, 17?) Moreover, Templer proved not only to be a good 
talker but a good listener; a factor which proved to be important when 


he had to deal with the frustrations of those immediately affected ei- 


ther by guerrilla attacks or by inconveniences arising from the imple- 
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mentation of Government counter measures. 

Templer quickly established that he took his task seriously. He 
set a hectic pace and expected others to work day and night. Lights were 
on in King's House well into the early hours of the morning .17° He 
pointed out in a speech to a group of Europeans that the communists 
did not go to parties or take afternoons off to play golf. He empha- 
sized the need for the European community to set an example by totally 
committing themselves to the defeat of the Sige ee Templer showed 
that he both took the communists neuen Gane had the military might 
to defeat them by going on tour in an armoured car or Churchill bullet 
proof car with an army escort. Templer's calvacade proved an impres- 
sive sight and was long remembered with awe by the members of the vill- 
ages he visited. 

Hence each leader by his own personal style of behaviour commun- 
icated something different to the various groups within the Federation. 
Gurney's mannerisms and appearance suggested that he was a highly compe- 
tent if unspectacular colonial administrator, while Templer's more flam- 
boyant approach gave the impression of energy and urgency. Gurney's 
conduct bespoke of the traditional colonial style of Government, which 
for some, was reassuring but which for others seemed somewhat out of 
place in the radically changing circumstances of the Emergency. But 
perhaps the most important aspect of Gurney's personal style was that he 
stayed out of the public view for much of the time he was in Malaya. 

The fact that he made relatively few public appearances meant that little 
information about him personally was available for assimilation by the 


general population. For a population that generally valued personal 
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communication, this aspect of Gurney's conduct meant that he was not 
always thought of favourably. 
Templer, on the other hand, was constantly meeting the public 
and making his presence known. His very conduct gave a sense of urgen-— 
cy to the Government that was quickly noticed and widely welcomed. Those 
people who had complained prior to his arrival that the Government's 
campaign did not seem to have been pressed to the limit were particularly 
appreciative of his activities. Moreover, by publicizing his military 
rank, he contributed to the impression that he would exert all possible 
force to defeat the Communists. Certainly, the fact that he was a top 
ranking military officer was generally crucial to the assessment made 
of him as a leader by many within the Chinese community. Indeed, Pye 
reports that most of the surrendered Chinese communists he interviewed 
. . . felt that generals played a decisive role at the highest level 
of politics and that no group could be effective without military 
power. They also seemed to assume that skill in military affairs 
and the ability to command large numbers of men were valid indi- 
cations of skill in political affairs.159 

Moreover, that Templer made a point of establishing personal communi- 

cations was a factor that engaged people's attention and encouraged 

them to feel well disposed towards him. In short, Templer's personal 


conduct was more congruent with what the majority of people in Malaya 


expected of a leader, particularly in a time of crisis, than was Gurney's. 


Summary 


While Gurney failed to alleviate the problems of the people of 
Malaya, Templer in part succeeded. Gurney's assessment of the problems, 
his policy pronouncements, and the implementation of these policies did 


little to eradicate the grievances of the various groups within Malayan 
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society. Indeed, some felt that their problems were exacerbated by the 
policies of Gurney and the Malayan Government. By contrast, during 
Templer's term in office, a number of the obstacles which hindered the 
attainment by various groups of either a desired political goal or the 
hoped for distribution of valued scarce resources were reduced or at 
least the initial steps were taken which indicated that these obstacles 
would be removed. 


The exchange of information concerning policy matters between 


Gurney and the people of Malaya did little to enhance the High Commission- 


er's relationship with the members of the unit he led. The criticism of 


Gurney's assessment of the major problems evinced a lack of confidence 
in his judgment. This failure to deal effectively with the security 
problems recognized by many as the primary cause of concern to the ma-— 
jority of Malayans did not encourage optimism that Gurney would be of 
assistance in facilitating the removal of other problems. What was 
viewed as Gurney's attempt to slough off responsibility for the lack 
of success in the fight against the guerrillas, by saying that the 
Emergency could be ended if the people wanted it ended, was bitterly 
resented and cited as evidence of Gurney's misunderstanding of the 
whole aH ks Moreover, each racial community in Malaya felt they 
were adversely affected, not only by Gurney's inability to quell the 
terrorist activities of the communists, but also by his lack of success 
in dealing with other issues of concern. The Malays complained of the 
lack of progress in helping the rural kampongs economically; the Euro- 
peans were also dissatisfied with Gurney's economic policies, parti- 
cularly his imposition of certain taxes; and spokesmen for the Chinese 


and Indian communities argued that the immigrant groups were "treated 
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as aliens" and had become "political paupers" since the inception of 
the Federation WP ebonan te OP 

During Templer's two and one half years in office, progress was 
made towards the elimination of a number of problems facing Malayans. 
The threat to life and possessions posed by the communist guerrillas was 
considerably reduced. The frustrations of some of those who wished to 
become more directly involved in the decion-making structures of the 
country were partly assuaged. Consideration was given to the economic 
problems of rural communities and the social and cultural amenities im-— 
proved. All sections of the population benefitted from these improve- 
ments. This is not to suggest that Templer was without critics, but 
rather that he made some important advances in diminishing some of the 
more immediate difficulties faced by the general population. 

The differences between the communication concerning policy 
exchanged between Gurney and the people of Malaya, on the one hand, and 
that exchanged between Templer and the people of Malaya on the other is 
illuminating. Templer, unlike Gurney, was able to achieve a consensus 
that his assessment of the situation was reasonably accurate. This 
consensus included not only the major cause of the problems facing 
Malayans, but also the best method of combatting the cause. The rela-— 
tive success of Templer and the Malayan Government in tackling the 
primary task facing it and the energy and urgency that Templer injected 
in Government actions were major factors in the assessment people made 
of Templer as leader. For instance, while the Chinese leaders con- 
tinually criticised him for such policies as the introduction of the 


Education Ordinance, the Immigration Control Ordinance, the Registration 
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and Licensing of Business Ordinance, and the decision to withdraw per- 
mission for the M.C.A. to hold lotteries, he was still able to command 
their support and aid in many other matters. Templer did what he said 
he would do. Gurney proclaimed his intention to eliminate the commun- 
ist threat and failed. Templer achieved a diminution of the threat—-— 
the goal he had publicly set for himself and the Malayan people. It 
was the sustained improvement in the Emergency situation over time that 
was crucial in the development of the relationship between Templer and 
the public. 
Both by what he said and the way he said it Templer more than 
Gurney was able to communicate his intention of working towards giving 
the people of Malaya a better life. Im one of his first major speeches, 
Templer noted: 
When I arrived to take up my duties as High Commissioner, I made it 
plain that it is a tenet of my faith that the Emergency cannot be 
overcome by military measures alone. The campaign must be fought 
on social, economic and political fronts as well. My task is to 
convince those who are still wavering or who feel that this trouble 
is no direct concern of theirs, and to bring over to our side those 
who, through fear or mistaken ideas have thrown in their lot with 
the enemy. It is up to us to persuade these people that there is 
another and far preferable way of life and system of beliefs than 
that expressed in the rule of force and the law of the jungle. 162 
The press statement that was issued after this speech to the Legislative 
Council looked more like an election manifesto than anything else. 
The goals he had set for each problem area were succinctly set out. 
Templer made clear from the start his intention to win over the "hearts 
and minds'' of the people. He had a clear vision of what he felt needed 
to be done and this he laid out so that it could be appreciated by the 


people of Malaya. By and large, Gurney's stated policies tended to em- 


phasize the primacy of defeating the communist guerrillas, whereas Templer 
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put great stress on improving the overall living conditions of Malayans 
and as the major consequence of this, eliminating the communist threat. 
Gurney's narrower conception of the problem created uncertainties in the 
minds of Malayans, while Templer's wider definition of the task facing 
his Government proved more readily acceptable. 

It needs to be reaffirmed at this point, however, that those fac-— 
tors over which the High Commissioner had only limited control were impor- 
tant both in the development of policies and in their acceptance by the 
general population. The strategy adopted by the M.C.P. worked against 
Gurney by calling for the intensification of the terrorist campaign half- 
way through his tenure in office and worked for Templer, when the Octo- 
ber 1951 directive calling for the more selective use of terror and re- 
emphasizing political subversion greatly reduced the number of incidents 
initiated by the M.C.P. during 1952. The revenue received from the 
Korean War prices boom allowed Templer to develop the social services 
to a greater extent than his predecessor. ua eenee the organizational 
problems faced by Gurney hampered the execution of a number of his poli- 
cies; an incumbrance that Templer did not have to endure to nearly the 
same degree. 

A leader is expected to facilitate the successful completion of 
tasks and the solving of problems. In that the Colonial Government under 
Gurney was unable to bring the guerrillas under control and was criti- 
cised for the lack of progress in solving a number of problems of concern 
to the Malayan people, Gurney failed to properly perform the functions 
expected of a leader. In so far as during Templer's period in office 


progress was made in many of these matters it can be argued that Templer 
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succeeded in fulfilling the expectations of many Malayans as to the 
role of a political leader. Hence, it has been demonstrated that in- 
formation concerning problem-solving and the personal conduct of a 
leader are of fundamental importance to the development of the rela-— 


tionship between leader and led. 
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FOOTNOTES CHAPTER 6 


wae Fagen, Politics and Communication, pp. 18-19. 
Seooilarive Council Proceedings, lst Session, p. B524. 


For an excellent discussion of the advantages and disadvantages 
of this legalistic approach, see Lucian W. Pye, Lessons from the Malayan 


Struggle Against Communism, pp. 11-16. 


hatter from D.A. Eapp, The Planter 26(1950) p. 224. This letter 
was written in support of an editorial in The Planter 25 (November 1949) 
which deplored the persistent use of the word. 


This feeling was forcefully expressed in the 'Memorandum sub- 
mitted to the Rt. Hon. Oliver Lyttleton, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, by the M.C.A. delegation at an interview at King's House, Kuala 
Lumpur on 2 December 1951", p. 1, TCL Papers (Malaysia), Item 169(i). 


puereec from Tan Cheng-lock to Rt. Hon. Lord Listowel, Minister 
of State for Colonial Affairs, 24 July 1948, TCL Papers (Malaysia), Item 
133. During the period, June-October 1948, of the 223 civilians mur- 
dered, 17 were Europeans; 25, Malays; 169, Chinese; and 12 of other races. 
See The Economist, 30 October 1948, p. 196. A meeting of experienced 
officials and ex-Communists came to the conclusion that "the present Com- 
munist effort is directed at organizing the people and gaining sympathi- 
zers, NOT at killing security forces and members of the planting and 
mining communities as a first objective." (emphasis in original) See 
"Notes on a meeting concerning propaganda held 1 March 1949," Pagden 
Papers, SP 7/9. 


bsee China Press editorial reproduced in Malay Tribune, 4 August 
1948. 


Peer Report, 1950, p. l. 


“Legislative Council Proceedings, lst Session, p. B//1. This 
speech was reprinted in, amongst other newspapers, the Sunday Gazette, 
13 February 1949. 


lier; Menace in Malaya, p. 92. 


li pigyeg : ; A 

One indication of the importance the Government assigned to the 
communist threat in the first two years may be ascertained from the fact 
that part of the Annual Report devoted to the Emergency was relegated to 
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an Appendix. See Annual Report, 1948, 1949, The next year (1950) the 
Emergency was discussed in the first chapter of the Annual Report. 


12, egislative Council Proceedings, 2nd Session, p. 4. 
13 
This was noted by a correspondent for The New York Times. See 
The New York Times, 27 August 1950, and 26 November 1950. Local newspaper 
editors also noted that the Government was reducing the information given 
to the press. The Government claimed this was for security reasons. See 
Straits Echo, 23 August 1950. 


ware "Minutes of the 23rd Meeting of the Federal War Council, 
2 October 1951," TCL Papers (Malaysia), Item 170. 


1 see Annual Report, 1948 for the official assessment of the 
role of the Calcutta Conference. This problem is discussed in Rudner, 
"The Draft Development Plan," pp. 69-70. 


a rather bitter debate took place in the Federal Legislative 
Council over Britain's financial responsibilities to Malaya. See Legis- 


lative Council Proceedings, 2nd Session, pp. 78-84. 


1 ohe term 'C.T." was not without its pitfalls for some people 


translated it as ''Chinese Terrorists"; not something which pleased the 
Chinese community. See Goh Chee Yau to Rt.Hon. Malcolm MacDonald, 22 Nov- 
ember 1951, TCL Papers (Malaysia), Item 175. 


18 ge Purcell, Malaya: Communist or Free? pp. 86-87. 


a see Legislative Council Proceedings, 5th Session, p. 8. 
Aeieecie 
21 


Malay Mail, 6 January 1953. Templer was complimented on the 
detail of his portrayal of the situation in the Legislative Council. See, 


for example, Legislative Council Proceedings, 6th Session, pp. 213, 217. 


sag eee Te on the Cost of the Emergency by Tan Cheng-lock, 
28 January 1954," TCL Papers (Singapore), TCL/VIII/17a. 


mp 39 an interesting example see the editorial in Nanyang Sian 


Pau, 22 May 1953, translated in Singapore Daily Digest of Non-English 
Préss,° No. 115/53;.p ‘4, 
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2 ne state of emergency was originally declared under the pre- 
war B.M.A. (Essential Regulations) Proclamation. However, "as it was 
held to be undesirable that powers conferred on Government should rest 
on a military proclamation, an Emergency Regulations Bill, repealing 
the pre-war legislation in the various component parts of the Federation, 
was introduced and passed through all its stages at a meeting of Legis-— 
lative Council on 5 July." Annual Report, 1948, p. 183. For the full 
list of Emergency Regulations, see Government of the Federation of 


Malaya Emergency Regulations Ordinance, amended version, (Kuala Lumpur: 


Government Press, 1953). 


oP len Menace in Malaya, p. 89. 


20 eter just over a year of the Emergency, the Government had 
rounded up over 15,000 people, nearly 10,000 of whom had to be sent to 
China, see Government of the Federation of Malaya, ''Speech to the Leg- 
islative Council, 29 September 1949," in Communist Banditry in Malaya; 
Extracts from the Speeches of Sir Henry Gurney (Kuala Lumpur: Govern- 


ment Press, n.d.). 


27 
Pi, 20-35). 


See the discussion of this problem in Newell, Treacherous River, 


oe Curney first made this comment to the Press Club in Kuala Lum- 
pur in November 1948. He subsequently reiterated it during a broadcast 


on Federation Day, 1 February 1949, See Extracts from the Speeches of 
Sir Henry Gurney. 


2° Legislative Council Proceedings, lst Session, p. B525. 


eisee Tan Cheng-lock to Rt. Hon. Lord Listowel, Minister of 
State for Colonial Affairs, 24 July 1948, TCL Papers (Malaysia), Item 
133, in which the President of the M.C.A. argues that the Chinese have 
been placed "between two millstones" and "between the devil and the 
deep sea". These themes recur with great regularity in the comments of 
leading Chinese politicians and writers who were concerned about the 
plight of the Chinese during the Emergency. 


ty group of ex-Communists meeting with a Government official in 
1949 noted that the Chinese squatters felt the British were more brutal 
than the Japanese because the Japanese had never burnt whole villages, 
arrested women and children, and destroyed their livelihood. See "Notes 
of a Meeting of 10 Ex-M.P.A.J.A. Communists," Pagden Papers, SP7/9. 


325, Pagden to the Deputy Commissioner C.I.D., 20 May 1949, 
Pagden Papers, SP7/1. 
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2Robert Thompson, Defeating Communist Insurgency (London: Chatto 
and Windus, 1966), pp. 52-55. 


ashi 7 Tan Chin-siang to Tan Cheng-lock, 18 May 1950, TCL Papers, 
(Singapore) TCL/XI/5. 


Preeti ata ive Council Proceedings, 2nd Session, p. 605. 


Sohne Straits’ Times, “15 April 1952. 


3/1 epislative Council Proceedings, 3rd Session, p. 133. 


SUnaelict eed suggestions were also received from people outside 
the country who knew little of the situation. For example, one U.S. Army 
Officer who visited Malaya put forward the idea that the British de- 
ploy their troops in a line across the southern edge of the peninsula 
and then move north, sweeping everything before it! See Natural Rubber 
News, May 1952, p. S-3. 


Wised Chapter 5 for a fuller assessment of these committees. 


OF or a full description of the Briggs Plan, see The Government 


of the Federation of Malaya, The Conduct of Anti-Terrorist Operations 
in Malaya (Kuala Lumpur: Government Press, 1952), p. 5. 


AT cee The Straits Times, 15 November 1950, for an account of the 


Malaya Scouts. This group was, as The Straits Times termed it, "the 
natural successor'' to the Ferret Force which had been established early 
in the Emergency by people with World War Two experience of guerrilla 
fighting to demonstrate the value of small group operations. Assess- 
ments of the rate of success of the Green Howards Regiment shows that 
the number of guerrillas eliminated rose during the period September 
1949 to August 1952 as the size of the patrol units decreased and the 
quality of intelligence information increased. See Clutterbuck, The 


Long Long War, p. 54; and J.B. Oldfield, The Green Howards in Malaya 
1949-52 (Aldershot, Gale and Polden, 1953), (LE js 


ae note in the handwriting of Sir Henry Gurney found after his 
death, (typed version), TCL Papers (Malaysia), Item 144. 


feocee Annual Report, 1951, p. 212, Well under 2,000 Chinese re- 
cruits were admitted to the Police Force under this programme. Single 
males 18 to 24 inclusive were eligible. The regulations came into force 
in February 1951. 
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it geeeeraotenot 24 January 1951. Note that Mr. Brian Stewart, 
the Deputy Secretary for Chinese Affairs, Settlement Secretariat, Malac- 
ca, stated that Manpower Direction had been a "fiasco" which "lost 
public support" and created "anti-Chinese hostilities". Mr. Brian 
Stewart to Tan Cheng-lock, 2 January 1952, TCL Papers (Malaysia), 
Item 144(i). 


eee Greene, "Malaya,'' p. 65. The Home Guard was formed in 
September 1950. 


ror a discussion of the confusion in the use of the term 
"squatters", see Kernial Singh Sandhu, "The Saga of the Squatter in 
Malaya," Journal of Southeast Asian History 5 (March 1964), pp. 145-6. 
This study provides an excellent background to the squatter problem 
during the Emergency. 


“7 epislative Council Proceedings, 3rd Session, 1950, p. 8. 


yer ious Malay groups opposed spending money on resettling what 
they termed "aliens" and disliked the idea of giving Malay reservation 
land to non-Malays as a necessary part of some schemes. See Malayan 
Bulletin, No. 28. 


+ Fut. Squatter Problem in the Federation of Malaya in 1950," 
Papers Laid Before the Legislative Council, 3rd Session, 1950, pp. B89- 
LOS" 


oy the first eleven months, an average of just under 8,000 
people per month were moved in Johore alone, while during May 1951, 
when the resettlement programme was in top gear, over 8,500 people were 
moved in Selangor and over 23,000 in Perak. See Government of the Fed- 
eration of Malaya, "Progress of Resettlement'' (Kuala Lumpur: Office of 
the Director of Operations, June 1951), No. CS 10298/50, TCL Papers 
(Malaysia), Item 170. 


otter the number resettled and the rate at which they were re- 


settled see: Progress Report on the Development Plan, 1950-52, p. 61; 
Legislative Council Proceedings, 6th Session, c. 756; Kernial Singh 
Sandhu, "Emergency Resettlement in Malaya," Journal of Tropical Geography 
18 (August 1964), p. 165; and Stubbs, Counter-—Insurgency and the Econo- 


mic Factor, pp. 2/-28, 


>? candhu, "Emergency Resettlement," p. 174. For further details 
of this policy see Government of the Federation of Malaya, "Policy Mem- 
orandum on the Implementation of Directive No, 10 for the Regrouping of 
Labour" (Kuala Lumpur; Office of the Director of Operations, 28 February 
1951) Appendix "A' to F.S.Y. 18/A/50, in TCL Papers (Malaysia), Item 170. 
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This memorandum noted that the scheme had to be completed in priority 
areas by 1 May 1951. 


7 Gee Lucian W. Pye, Lessons from the Malayan Struggle Against 


Communism, pp. 51-2. 


ae see speech by Templer Legislative Council Proceedings. 5th 
Session, p. ll. . 


ee is fully explored in Stubbs, Counter-—Insurgency and _ the 
Economic Factor, pp. 29-40. 


Scovernment of the Federation of Malaya, “Emergency Statistics" 
(Kuala Lumpur; Psychological Warfare Section, Director of Emergency 


Operations Staff, 1 April 1961), 5306/HPW/274 See also Appendix, Table E. 


qe Dace We Take Stock" by C.W.H., Taiping, Straits Echo, 10 No- 
vember 1949, 


aaa April 1950, His Highness Tengku Abubaker Ibni Sultan Ibra- 
him argued in the Federal Legislative Council for the introduction of 


martial law; see Legislative Council Proceedings, 3rd Session, pp. 124-5. 


In March 1950 Mr. J.S. Ferguson, J.P. Chairman of the Central Perak 
Planting Association, called for martial law at the Annual General 
Meeting; see Straits Echo, 10 March 1950. In November 1950, the Selan- 
gor Planters urged the Government to declare martial law; see Straits 
Echo, 28 November 1950. An editorial in the issue of The Planter 
(December 1950) which was reproduced in a number of English language 
papers, demanded that martial law be established; see for example 
Straits Times, 21 January 1951. 


othe Sunday Times (Malaya), 31 July 1960. 


eo candiaat "Emergency Resettlement in Malay," p. 165. 


a cand uk USagas sp cleu 


ear Hid: See the account of the construction in 1949 of a "fort" 
or police post to aid aborigines in Miller, Menace in Malaya, pp. 123- 
132; unfortunately, the benefits of this type of assistance to the abor- 
igines was not fully realized by the Government until over three years 
later. See also Miller, Jungle War in Malaya, pp. 132-138. 


Othe fascinating story of the work of the two brothers, Pat and 
Richard Noone, among the aborigines of Malaya is told in Dennis Holman, 
Noone of the Ulu (London; Heineman, 1958); and Richard Noone, Rape of 
the Dream People Dream People (London: Hutchinson, 1972). 
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"Legislative Council Proceedings, 6th Session, c. 29-30. 


Special Constables also received cash benefits and benefits in kind 
upon leaving the Force after a specified period. 


O extalative Council Proceedings, 5th Session, p. 10. 


eC ne Sir Gerald Templer to Tan Cheng-lock, 24 April 1952 TCL 
Papers (Malaysia), not catalogued. 


67 Legislative Council Proceedings, 6th Session, c. 16. The 


Federation Regiment was manned by volunteers. By October 1953, there 
were 2407 Malays, 90 Indians, and 78 Chinese in the Regiment. See Singa- 
pore Standard, 21 October 1953. 


Ceara Times, 9 February 1952. 


Gcee Miller, Menace in Malaya, p. 220; and Legislative Council 
Proceedings, 5th Session, p. 462. 


i, 9 weapons were lost by the Kinta Valley Home Guard in the 


first two years of its existence. See High Commissioner's Press Con- 
ference, May 26 1954, D. Information, 5/54/193(HC). See also Annual 
Report, 1952, p. 14 for details of the Kinta Valley scheme. For some 
reflection by Leong Yew-koh on the setting up of the Kinta Valley Home 
Guard, see "Minutes of the 6th Annual Meeting of the M.C.A." (Singapore, 
27 December 1953), LYK Papers, File 43. 


Tes Miller, Jungle War in Malaya, pp. 90-102. 


io ame Report, 1953, pp. 342-343. 


hes 3 a detailed account of the food-denial operations see Richard 


Clutterbuck, Riot and Revolution in Singapore and Malaya 1945-1963 
(London; Faber and Faber, 1973), pp. 211-257. 
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Ts ae Malay Mail, 30 July 1960; and Legislative Council Proceedings, 


6th. Session, ;c."9. 


1 he Purcell, Malaya: Communist or Free? pp. 89-91. 


70-06 Miller, Jungle War in Malaya, PR: 88-9. Templer has since 


been quoted in a newspaper article as saying "today, 14 years later, I 
am still convinced that the imposition of that most severe D3 -houtasas 
day (sic) curfew for 14 days was the turning point in the war against 
militant Communism in what was the Federation of Malaya." Sunday Mail 
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(Kuala Lumpur), 17 April 1966. Whether any of the arrests made in Tan- 
jong Malim were the result of the Questage Box scheme was never offici- 
ally disclosed, The "incident rate" was calculated in terms of the 
number of communist attacks. Major and minor incidents were calculated 
according to the number of people killed. 


17) egialative Council Proceedings, 6th Session, c. 9. 


HO oa Lin Lu Poh (New Path News), Issue No. 14, 30 September 1952 
(English translation), TCL Papers (Malaysia), Item 167(i); and Miller, 
Jungle War in Malaya, pp. 87-8. The old prices had been $60,000 for 
Chin Peng; $50,000 for a member of the Politburo; and $30,000 for Town, 
State and Regional Secretaries. See Straits Echo, 16 December 1950. 


TEN asl incidents initiated by the communist guerrillas dropped 
from over 6,000 in 1951 to under 3,750 in 1952, and to just over 1,000 
in 1953 and 1954, see Government of the Federation of Malaya," Emergen- 
cy Statistics for the Federation of Malaya Since June 1948" (Kuala 
Lumpur; Department of Information) D. Inf. 7/60/1600 (Emerg), Appendix H. 
The number of Security Forces killed dropped from over 40 per month in 
the second half of 1951 to less than 7 per month in the first half of 
1953, see Government of the Federation of Malaya, Annual Report on the 
Police Force, 1955 (Kuala Lumpur: Government Press, n.d.), p. 4. The 
number of Special Constables killed went from 192 in 1951 to 19 in 1953. 
Emergency Statistics, D.Inf. 7/60/160 (Emerg). Attacks on estates and 
mines dropped from 45 per month in 1951 to 13 per month July—October 
1952; and the balance of weapons lost and recovered changed from -157 
in 1951 to +390 July-October 1952. Legislative Council Proceedings, 
5th Session, p. 459. See also Emergency statistics in Appendix, 
Table E. For an assessment of the relationship between M.C.P. guer- 
rilla strength and Security Forces strength 1948-1954 see Appendix, 
Graph I. 


S036 Legislative Council Proceedings, 6th Session, c. 745. 


The declaration of "White Areas" was seen as a prelude to the ending 
of the Emergency. See Nanyang Siang Pau, 8 September 1953, in Singa- 


pore Daily Digest of Non-English Press, No. 201/53, p. 8. 


este Gerald Templer's Press Conference, 26 May 1954, Department 
of Information, 5/54/193(HC). 


$2) egislative Council Proceedings, lst Session, p. B524. 


8314 Chinese View of Malaya," Tan Cheng-lock in Rees-Williams 
et al. Three Reports on the Malayan Problem, p. 18. The frustrations 
of those in the Indian community who were politically active are ex- 
pressed in Jananayakam (a Kuala Lumpur Tamil daily). See especially 
15 November 1948 edition, English translation in TCL Papers (Malaysia), 
Item 173. 
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Ore ernment of Great Britain, The Federation of Malaya Order-— 
in Council, 1948, Second Schedule, Preamble, p. 46. Cited and discussed 


in Simandjuntak, Malayan Federalism, pp. 54-5. 


SOF or a detailed discussion of this movement see Mohd. Noordin 


Sopiee, ''The Penang Secession Movement," Journal of Southeast Asian 
Studies 4 (March 1973): pp. 52-71. 


SOc eeaits Echo, 5 June 1950. This committee was set up in 
February 1950, see Straits Echo, 9 February 1950. 


Oldteaies Echo, 15 June 1950. See also Legislative Council Pro- 
ceedings, 3rd Session, p. 4. 


ear the just over 3 million who qualified automatically for 

Federal citizenship, only 350,000 were Chinese as opposed to 2,500,000 
Malays and 225,000 Indians, Pakistanis and Ceylonese. Annual Report, 
1950, p. 24. By the end of 1951 less than 290,000 Chinese had become 
citizens by application. Annual Report, 1952, p. 33. For detailed ana- 
lyses of the citizenship regulations, see F.G. Carnell, "Malayan Citi- 
zenship Legislation," The International and Comparative Law Quarterly 
4th Series 1 (October 1952); pp. 504-18; J.M. Gullick, Malaya (London; 
Benn, 1964), p. 237-243; Simundjuntak, Malayan Federalism, pp. 175-182; 


and Purcell, Malaya: Communist or Free?, passim. 


Seceraied Echo, 19 April 1950, 


2 ean Malay opposition to the C.L.C. citizenship proposals, see 
"Apa Khabar," Straits Echo, 20 May 1950; and Singapore Tiger Standard, 
28 July 1950. 


a Reporce of the closed Rulers Conference in August 1950 suggest 
that the Rulers rejected the initial Government proposals based on the 
C.L.C. recommendations. See Straits Echo, 16 September 1950. See The 
Straits Times, 11 January 1951 for a report on the Federation Govern-— 
ment's consultations with State Governments. 


7a The discussions prompted by the Bill were initiated after Tan 
Cheng-lock drew up a memorandum which criticised the Government's pro- 
posals. Tan Cheng-lock had discussions with both Gurney and MacDonald, 
both of whom tried to dissuade him from opposing the Government's Bill 
to amend the citizenship sections of the Federation Agreement. See 
Sir Henry Gurney to Tan Cheng-lock, 14 April 1951, TCL Papers (Malay- 
sia), not catalogued; Mr. Malcolm MacDonald to Tan Cheng-lock, 23 April 
1951, TCL Papers (Malaysia), not catalogued; Tan Cheng-lock to T.H. Tan, 
2 June 1951, TCL Papers (Singapore) TCL/V/121; and Sir George Maxwell 
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to Tan Cheng-lock, 16 May 1951, TCL Papers (Malaysia), Item 102. The 
whole matter of citizenship was. placed in July 1951, in the hands of a 
committee which was to report to the High Commissioner. 


72 ne rationale for the dual road to citizenship--State Nation— 
ality and the Federal law governing Malayans who were citizens of the 
United Kingdom and Colonies-—-was based on the argument that the sover-— 
eignty of the State Rulers and the British monarch, each of whom was a 
party to the Federation Agreement, should be respected. 


hippy sie teres Council Proceedings, 5th Session, p. 174. 


9 For details of the citizenship regulations introduced by the 
Federation of Malaya Agreement (Amendment) Ordinance, see Purcell, Malaya: 
Communist or Free? pp. 218-220. 


a Mea B.H. Oon criticised State nationality as being divi- 


sive, see Legislative Council Proceedings, 5th Session, pp. 16/-170. 

Mr. Tan Siew-Sin expressed concern that those who were unable to obtain 
citizenship (1,466,000 according to the Annual Report, 1952, p. 32) and 
who were no longer under this Amendment British protected persons might 

be forced, whether they liked it or not, to look to Communist China for 
some form of international status—-when travelling for instance. Legisla- 
tive Council Proceedings, 5th Session, pp. 170-73, The motion was, how- 
ever, accepted by the Legislative Council nemine contradicente. 


these figures are for 30 June 1953. Only 203 direct citizen- 


ships and 38,334 citizenships through State Nationality were acquired 
by registration or naturalization up to 13 December 1953. See Annual 
Report, 1953,;.-pp. -15-16. 


98 egislative Council Proceedings, 6th Session, c. 10. 


aieeley 5th Session, p. 12. 


BO awe Ibid., 6th Session, c. 15. An important contribution to 


the assigning of financial responsibility to these elected bodies was 
made by The Government of the Federation of Malaya, The Establishment 
Organization and Supervision of Local Authorities in the Federation of 
Malaya by Mr, Harold Bedale (Kuala Lumpur; Government Press, 1953). One 
Chinese newspaper noted that by October 1953 140 New Villages had estab- 
lished Local Councils which levied taxes and dealt with administrative 
problems. See China Press, 9 October 1953, translation in M.C.A. Press 
summary, release No. 361/53 in LYK Papers, File No. 18. 


La Gerald Templer's Press Conference, 26 May 1954, Department 
of Information, 5/54/193(HC). 
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They accepted Templer's offer only after Tunku Abdul Rahman, 


the President of U.M.N.O. persuaded them against their judgment that 
they should. See Harry Miller, Prince and Premier: A Biography of Tunku 
Abdul Rahman Putra Al-Haj First Prime Minister of the Federation of 
Malaya (London: Harrap, 1959), pp. 125-128. The Tunku also seems to 
have had difficulty persuading his followers he was right to get Lee 
and Ismail to enter the Government. One of the arguments he used to 
placate them was that Templer had promised Federal elections by early 
1955. This Templer had not done and the Tunku's actions prompted a 
severe rebuke from the High Commissioner. See Sir Gerald Templer to 
The Hon. Tunku Abdul Rahman, 30 October 1953, U.M.N.O. Files, UMNO/SG, 
No. 7/1953. 


pane Ibid. 


tone as Member for Home Affairs, was responsible for the Lotter- 
ies Ordinance which prohibited political organizations from holding lotter- 
ies. This was aimed at the wealth the M.C.A. gained through lotteries and 
was an obvious attempt to weaken the opposition. Onn wished to contest 
the Federal elections under the best possible circumstances. 


OGG Gehtinekt of the Federation of Malaya, Report of the Committee 
Appointed to Examine the Question of Elections to the Federal Legislative 
Council, (Kuala Lumpur: Government Printer, 1954), pp. 7-8, and 23-4. 
Within the 46 man committee, the split between Onn and his I.M.P. sup- 
porters on the one hand, and the U.M.N.0O.-M.C.A. people on the other, 
was usually in the neighbourhood of 26-18 with a few absentees or ab- 
stentions. See "Minutes of the 3rd Meeting of the Federal Elections 
Committee," 21 January 1954, U.M.N.O. Files, UMNO/YDP 15/1954. For an 
account of the outcome of the confrontation, see Miller, Prince and 
Premier pp. 129-161. U.M.N.0.-M.C.A. correspondence on this matter may 
be found in LYK Papers, File No. 49. 


106) egislative Council Proceedings, 5th Session, p. 473. 


eo iee Mustapha bin M. Yusof to Tengku Abdul Rahman Putra, 15 May 
1953. The writer argues that “every effort should be made to wrest the 
administrative control of the country from the British.' UMNO Files, 
UMNO/SG 35/53. 


ress 3 Tamil Murasu, 22 February 1953, translated in Singapore 


Daily Digest of Non-English Press, 23 February 1953, 41/53; and Dato 
Tan Cheng-lock to Sir George Maxwell, 10 April 1952, TCL Papers (Sing- 


apore), TCL/111/275. 


ae The Independence Programme was worked out in 1953 and envis- 
aged the inclusion of Singapore in an independent Malaya, see UMNO Files, 
UMNO/SG, No. 35/1953. 
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ane Lee Soo-ann, "Fiscal Policy and Political Transition; The 
Case of Malaya, 1948-1960," Journal of Southeast Asian Studies 5 (March 
1974): pp. 106-7. 


eae examples of the emphasis placed on the importance of bal- 


ancing the budget, see the Legislative Council speeches of Sir Gerald 
Templer, the Financial Secretary, and a European member of the Council. 


Legislative Council Proceedings, 6th Session, c. -749, c, 755, c. 823, 


and c. 828. See also the Draft Development Plan, p. 3. 


a sc Soo-ann, "Fiscal Policy," p. 106. 


a abe Andrew Shonfield, British Economic Policy Since the War 


(Harmondsworth, England; Penguin Books, 1959), p. 136. 


tT oe instances, see The Planter 24 (March 1948), p. 391; 26 
(March 1950), p. 93; 26 (October 1950), p. 416; 27 (November 1951); 
27 (December 1951). 


ree The Economist, 9 December 1950, p. 1023. Examples of 
the attacks on Gurney's proposal may be found in The Planter 26 (Sep- 
tember 1950), pp. 368-371; and in a letter from Sir George Maxwell to 
The Times, 15 November 1950. See Lim Chang Yah, "Export Taxes on 
Rubber in Malaya-A Survey of Post-War Development," The Malayan Econo- 
mic Review, 3 (October 1960), pp. 46-58 for an analysis of rubber tax 
regulations. For an analysis of the Government's anti-inflation poli- 


cies, see J.P. Meek, Malaya: A Study of Governmental Response to the 


Korean Boom, 


116, editorial in The Planter 26 (October 1950), p. 416 noted: 
"While it is admitted that the Government must get money from somewhere, 
it is felt that to grant them any large sum is like giving money to a 
profligate drunkard. It disappears and nothing remains except the 
hangover." 


117; egislative Council Proceedings, lst Session, p. B528. 


tec overnment of the Federation of Malaya, Communist Banditry 


in Malaya: The Emergency June 1948-June 1951 (Kuala Lumpur; Department 
of Information, p. 8 and p. 13. See also Times of Malaya, 4 June 1949, 


a eisees for example, speeches in the Legislative Council. Legis- 


lative Council Proceedings, 3rd Session, pp. 118-9. 


20 straits Echo, 22 May 1950. 
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12150 Means, Mala sian +Polities,»fn< py 130. 


near more details of the Korean War Prices boom, see Chapter 3 


above. 


TE see Appendix, Table F. 


Tt ee Appendix, Table B. 


eet Legislative Council Proceedings, 5th Session, p. 15. 


Seoreids. 6th Session, cc. 17-18. 


Laue 


ace Rudner, "The Draft Development Plan," p. 95. 


129) epislative Council Proceedings, 5th Session, p. 14. 
130 : 

See Purcell, Malaya: Communist or Free? pp. 117-8. 
131, 


For revenue and expenditure during the Templer years see 
Appendix, Table B. 


Lo ne amount spent on Education and Health dropped significantly 


in 1949 and 1950 from the 1948 level. See Appendix, Table F. 


ae Draft Development Plan, 1950, p. 3. 


eG eraes noted in 1948 that medical facilities even in the towns 
were below the standards of 1938. Legislative Council Proceedings, lst 
Session, , Ba 22) 


a M.R. Holgate, the Director of Education, in a broadcast by 


Radio Malaya in the series "What Government Departments are Doing" broad- 
cast 24 February 1950 that over 500,000 children of the primary age group 
were not attending school. Mr. Grifiths, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, told the British House of Commons on 3 November 1950 that "only 
half of the children in Malaya can go to school at the moment." Great 
Britain, Parliament, Parliamentary Debates (Commons), 5th Series 480 
C/95a);+%e, 9513: ! 
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ay 
J Oren pare criticised the Government for not allowing them a 


fair hearing. Straits Echo, 18 April.1950. An editorial in the Straits 
Echo, 15 July 1949, noted the lack of security for Chinese teachers in 
schools where they had to apply each year to renew their appointments. 
Dato Onn criticised the Government on its education policy and received 
an open letter from Gurney refuting the criticism. Straits Echo, 22 May 
1950. So a0 pe 


te Teese rahent of the Federation of Malaya, Central Advisory Com— 


mittee on Education Report on the Barnes Report on Malay Education and 


the Fenn-Wu Report on Chinese Education (Kuala Lumpur: Government Printer 
10 September 1951). 


es 3 Legislative Council Proceedings, 5th Session, p. 464. 


agescs Tbid< Sap 20463% 


Ec Ore lotteries question is discussed in Means, Malaysian 
Politics, pp. 137-139. The importance of the lotteries to the M.C.A. 
social welfare programme is noted in Tan Cheng-lock to Sir Gerald Tem- 
pler, 15 May 1953, TCL Papers (Singapore), TCL/XIV/60. 


De aee memorandum in TCL Papers (Malaysia), Box 1, No. 65; and 


Purcell, Malaya: Communist or Free? pp. 116-117. 


t Acoueenment of the Federation of Malaya, Report of the Special 


Committee Appointed on the 20th Day of September, 1951 to Recommend 


Legislation to Cover all Aspects of Educational Policy for the Federa- 
tion of Malaya (Kuala Lumpur: Government Printer, 1952), p. 7. See 


also Government of the Federation of Malaya, Education Ordinance (Kuala 
Lumpur: Government Printer, 1952), p. 11. 


Mage of the Special Committee to Recommend Legislation on 


Education Policy, p. 5. 


a peeer at the Conference of Chinese School Committees and 
Teachers held 19 April 1953, reprinted in Singapore Standard, 20 April 
1953. See also TCL Papers (Malaysia), Box 1, No. 58. 


tee ariieta which elicited replies from Templer were sent by the 
M.C.A. in November 1952; April 1953; and September 1953. See Tan Cheng- 
lock to Sir Gerald Templer, 12 May 1953, TCL Papers (Malaysia), Chinese 
Education No. 4; and Minutes of the Meeting of the M.C.A. Special Com- 
mittee on the Education Ordinance, 1952 held on 12 September 1953. TCL 
Papers (Malaysia), Chinese Education No. 2; see also "Memorandum on 
Chinese Education in the Federation of Malaya," 21 March 1954, TCL 
Papers (Singapore), TCL/XIII/25. 
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Oran example, see Nanyang Sian Pan, editorial translated in 


Singapore Daily Digest, 20 October 1952, No. 40, p. 4; Sin Chew Jit Poh 
editorial translated in Singapore Daily Digest, 30 October 1952, No. 49, 
pp. 3-4; and Nanfang Evening Post editorial translated in Singapore 
Daily Digest yr 2 su lby 1955, 167/53 5 


TT sae Rudner, "Draft Development Plan," pp. 88-89. Yet another 
Legislative committee was set up in November 1953 to consider the fin- 
ancial implications of the Government's education programme. See Mills, 
Malaya, pp. 104-6; and Government of the Federation of Malaya, Annual 
Report on Education, 1953 (Kuala Lumpur: Government Printer, n.d.), p.35 


and Annual Report on Education, 1954), p. 53. 


ee Francis Carnell wrote at the time that "there can be no 
doubt that the Chinese schools are the principal forcing house of com- 
munism in Malaya." "Report on a visit to Malaya from 20 August-20 Septem-— 
ber 1952 at the Invitation of the M.C.A." by Victor Purcell and Francis 
Carnell, TCL Papers (Singapore), TCL/VI/1. See also Pye, Guerrilla 


Communism in Malaya, pp. 175-177. 


Oe weak Report on Education, 1954, p. 212. 


TOO ie; G.W. Husband in a letter to The Straits Times, 29 June 1948. 


1olonis is perhaps best reflected by the different reactions of 


the Europeans and Chinese to the news of Gurney's murder. The Europeans 
felt that Gurney had behaved with great courage in an unfortunate situ-— 
ation. His action in getting out of the car and walking to the side of 
the road to draw fire away from his wife was cited as evidence of his 
courage and devotion. Many Chinese, however, questioned the wisdom of 

a man who was head of the country and who had great powers, but allowed 
himself to get trapped on what was known to be a perilous road with an 
inadequate guard. Moreover, some Chinese felt that he should never have 
left his wife alone in the car. 


1 Arhe Straits Times, 20 March 1952. 


tanec The Straits Times, 17 January 1952; and the observation 
of Captain Cyril Falls in a B.B.C. overseas broadcast over Radio Malaya, 
22 January 1952. 


Tear of the Running Dogs," Anglia Television, I.T.V. (U.K.), 
9 July 1974. 


aioe theote Parkinson has noted that Templer's directness was a 
great virtue and something "in which soldiers have left civil servants 
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far behind," Templer in Malaya, p. 17. See also The Straits Times, 
20 February 1952 and The Sunday Times (Malaya), 30 May 1954. 


teas The-Straite Times, 8 February 1952, and 2 March 1952, 


toa The Sunday Times (Malaya), 13 April 1952. 


158 : * ; 
> He took the communist threat seriously enough to have King's 
House encircled with a high wire fence soon after he arrived. 


meee. Guerrilla Communism in Malaya, p. 188. 


eee! for example, The Daily News, 14 June 1951. 


Aor eee Confidential Memorandum on Malaya, submitted to the Rt. Hon. 
J. Griffiths and the Hon.J. Strachey, 19 May 1950 by Dato Tan Cheng-lock 
TCL Papers (Malaysia), Box 1, No. 21. 


162, ecislative Council Proceedings, 5th Session, p. 8. 


ROG ah Press Statement issued by the Department of Information, 
2 March 1952. D. ‘Int. Lf52/L1. 
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CHAPTER 7 


COMMUNICATION CHANNELS 

For a message to reach an audience it must go by way of a com— 
munication channel. Hence a channel of communication is the means by 
which symbols, signs and signals are transmitted from the source to the 
audience. The channel may be as simple as a face-to-face discussion or 
it may involve the technical complexities of mass soumtedelows: The 
nature, number, diversity, efficiency and reliability of the communica- 
tion channels as well as the frequency with which they are used are all 
crucial components of the communication network which surrounds a leader. 
This network determines the leader's ability to communicate with the 
members of a specific unit in order to facilitate "the change or resis-— 
tance to change of the unit's goals, the attainment of these goals and/ 
or the distribution of the unit's valued scarce resources and rewards". 
The network has a direct bearing on the leader's ability to gain infor- 
mation about problems and policy alternatives, to execute policies, and 
to appreciate the general reaction of the people to the activities of 
the organizations with which he is associated. It also has an impact 
on the way members of the unit receive information about the leader and 
his policies, their ability to inform that leader of their grievances and 
thus their general willingness to support him. In short, in order to 
understand fully how the communication process affects the leader/non- 
leader relationship, the channels by which the communication content is 


exchanged must be examined. 
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The means by which messages are transmitted between leader and 
non-leader may be either direct or through a succession of links in a 
chain of communication channels. The direct or “primary" channels of 
communication involve the leader in personal transferals of information. 
This category is important because immediate contact between individuals 
provides the greatest possibility for clearly and precisely stating 
views and modifying expectations and behaviour. The importance of the 
successive links in a chain of communication channels by which a message 
may be transmitted to a series of individuals or groups has been raised 
by Elihu Katz and his associates. Their research confirms the hypothe- 
sis that "ideas flow from radio and print to opinion leaders and from 
them to less active sections of the populectonsis This suggests the 
need to examine the various types of mass media as well as the flow of 
information from person to person within a formal setting, such as an 
organization and in any informal relations such as may be found at the 
village level in many societies. For the purposes of this study, then, 
the network of communication channels surrounding the two High Commis-— 
sioners, Sir Henry Gurney and Sir Gerald Templer, will be detailed and 
analysed in terms of the following major categories: "primary" direct 


interpersonal channels, mass media channels, and "secondary" inter- 


personal channels. 


"PRIMARY" INTERPERSONAL CHANNELS 

Templer and Gurney developed decidedly different networks of 
"primary" communication channels. Gurney's most frequently repeated per- 
sonal contacts were determined by his administrative responsibilities. 


He was in constant touch with Government officials in order to deal with 
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his many administrative chores. The Chief Secretary, the Attorney-General 
and the Financial Secretary were his major Government aides. A small 
personal staff at the High Commissioner's residence, King's House, were 
concerned with minor routine matters. Fairly regular meetings between 
Gurney and Gray, the Commissioner of Police, were held to keep Gurney 
well apprised of the general security situation and to iron out problems 
of strategy. 

Gurney met frequently with various committees and Councils. In 
administrative committees, he went over alternative policy proposals and 
the execution of existing policies with senior civil servants and members 
of the Government. He discussed policy matters regularly, usually about 
once a month, with the hereditary Rulers of the Malay States. The Fed- 
eral Executive Council which Gurney, as High Commissioner chaired, met 
every fortnight, giving him the opportunity to put forward his policy 
proposals in the presence of about half a dozen community representatives 
chosen from the members of the Federal Legislative Council. He was thus 
able to solicit their opinions on both the current situation and alter- 
native measures to rectify problems. Similarly, the Federal War Execu- 
tive Council, established in 1950, served as a sounding board for pro- 
posals to deal with the Emergency. These meetings, held every three 
weeks, brought together Gurney and senior representatives of the various 
communities. The Legislative Council itself was a forum for face-to-face 
communication between Gurney and some eleven State and Settlement Coun- 
cil representatives and fifty community and interest group representa- 
tives. Gurney delivered a major speech each year, outlining the Govern- 


ment's plans and passed comments on debates from his position as chair-— 
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man of the proceedings. He also listened to comments, criticisms, and 
suggestions put forward from the floor of the Council. Of equal impor- 
tance to the formal aspect of these deliberations was the opportunity 
they offered for less formal discussions between the members and the 
High Commissioner. 

As head of the Government, Gurney received deputations from 
groups representing economic or political interests. On his arrival in 
Malaya, Gurney solicited the views of various economic groups, including 
rubber and tin organizations, and met with their delegations in Kuala 
hausters Political organizations, such as U.M.N.O. and, after it was 
formed in 1949, the M.C.A., also sent representatives to press their case 
on controversial eaeecbes: These meetings, while not frequent, were im- 
portant initial links in the communication chains and were supplemented 
by exchanges of correspondence between Gurney and the leaders of these 
organizations. While these links were maintained throughout the period 
in which Gurney was in office, they seem to have become more frequent 
during the year 19514> 

At King's House, his official residence, Gurney entertained small 
groups of people from the general public. These groups usually consisted 
of school children and village elders. As well as personally meeting the 
High Commissioner, the visitors were given presents, provided with after- 
noon tea, and shown a Aida These visits to King's House by groups from 
the general public were only introduced after Gurney had been in Malaya 
for some time and were not too frequent, 

Despite the burden of administrative chores Gurney was able to 


get away from his office and tour the country. His travels to the 
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different States were often prompted by the need to preside at official 
ceremonies, such as the presenting of medals, awards or prizes to dig- 
nitaries, or members of the Security Forces. Tours were also occasioned 
by the official installation of a Ruler. Thus, these visits involved 
official receptions, banquets and formal meetings of the State Legisla- 
tive Councils. There were usually a limited number of people at these 
ceremonies, thereby restricting the number of personal contacts the High 
Commissioner was able to make. The tours did, however, provide Gurney 
with an opportunity to see some plantations and mines and talk to the 
planters and mine managers. Official luncheons, to which leaders of 
economic and political organizations in the area were invited, provided 
further opportunities for personal interaction. He made occasional visits 
to villages and towns and was able to talk to community and village lead- 
ers about the problems that confronted them. On average, during his 
three years as High Commissioner, Gurney made between one and two tours 
per month and each lasted about two aoe Gurney supplemented these tours 
with speeches to various organizations. He gave a speech at the annual 
Press Club dinner, he spoke to Rotary Club gatherings, he addressed Scout 
parades, and attended dinners in honour of leading merchants, financiers, 
and businessmen of Malaya. However, all Gurney's activities in this re- 
spect were circumscribed by the problem of having to devote so much time 
to his administrative responsibilities. 

Templer set out to establish personal contact with as many people 
as he could. Within a few days of his arrival, he addressed all Division 
One Government officers in Kuala Lumpur, spoke with the Government's 


senior officials, and discussed the security situation with top Police 
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and Army personnel. Templer's two senior adyisors were the Deputy 

High Commissioner, MacGillivray, who dealt with administrative, con- 
stitutional and political matters, and the Deputy Director of Operations, 
Lockhart, who dealt with security operations. He was in constant con- 
tact with both. Indeed, the official residences of the High Commissioner 
and his Deputy were next door to each other. Moreover, each morning, the 
operations sub-committee of the Federal War Council met. This group, con- 
sisting of the Commissioner of Police, the operations head of each of the 
three services, and senior Government officials, was chaired by the High 
Commissioner when he was in Kuala hoapawn This regularized face-to-face 
communication with those at the head of all three branches of Government— 
the Police, the Armed Forces, and the Civil Service-—-encouraged the re- 
ciprocal free flow of information about the problems raised by the Emer- 
gency situation. 

Templer was not as involved as Gurney had been with administrative 
committees and the various Federal Councils. MacGillivray took Templer's 
place at the day-to-day committee meetings which smoothed out the prob- 
lems of executing Government policies. The Federal War Council was abol- 
ished by Templer after he enlarged the Federal Executive Council, thus 
allowing him to concentrate on one set of meetings instead of two. He 
did not preside over the Federal Legislative Council as Gurney had done, 
although he did keep the Council better informed by giving more detailed 
speeches more frequently. He addressed the Legislative Council twice a 
year, going into every facet of Government policy and supplying the mem-— 
bers with copious amounts of statistical data. 


Because he was able to shift responsibility for a great deal of 
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the more mundane administrative and political matters over to MacGilli- 
vray, Templer was able to maintain a great many personal contacts with 
people outside the Government. He perpetuated the regular meetings with 
the Rulers that Gurney had initiated. He established a good rapport 
through regular personal contact with individual leaders of the political 
parties” and met with delegations that they headed. Like Gurney, he sup- 
plemented these ties with detailed letters in replies to queries about 
policy matters which the political organizations raised. Representatives 
from various economic interest groups were also encouraged to call in on 
Templer and to put forward their views on the various economic and secur- 
ity problems that confronted them. A notable example of Templer's in- 
terest in constructive criticism was his reaction to a critic who had 
been particularly outspoken at a meeting of tin miners Templer attended. 
Having failed to silence the individual with sarcasm, Templer invited 
him to stay at King's House for a weekend, talked over the problems of 
the mines, and thereafter kept in regular conusede Templer also saw 
delegations of Trade Union leaders to discuss labour problems and poli- 
cies that affected the organization of labour. Templer continued the 
practice that Gurney had begun of inviting school children, people from 
the New Villages, and community elders to King's House. These visits 
became more frequent during Templer's period at King's House, particu- 
larly once the Civics Courses were fully organized. The Civics Courses, 
which usually lasted a few days, were designed to instruct various 

groups on the benefits of the British system of Government. Those held 
in Kuala Lumpur often included a visit to the High Commissioner's resi- 


dence for tea and a pep talk.tt Templer also let it be known that letters 
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addressed to him would be opened by him personally and that when appli- 
lv 

cable, he would write replies. Many took advantage of this direct 

channel of communication to the High Commissioner. 

But it was on his tours that Templer was able to establish the 
majority of the personal contacts that he made with the people of the 
Federation. He made his intentions clear on his arrival: 

One of the first things I want to do--and I am sure it will be one 

of the pleasantest parts of my work here--is to get to know as many 
of the people of Malaya as I can-~all kinds of people, not only those 
with whom I shall be in daily contact. I want to get to know people 
of all communities and classes so that I may better understand their 


thoughts and difficulties and hopes and so be better able to help 
them.13 


Two weeks later Templer was able to say that he had "met almost all the 
Rulers of the Malay States, nearly all the Mentri-Mentri Besar, British 
Advisors and Resident Commissioners and many other leading figures in 
various walks of ieee By the beginning of June, he had visited every 
State in Malaya. Templer kept up this remarkable pace, visiting many 
remote areas and spending up to a week touring some regions. In the 
first twelve months in office, he made forty-five tours. During his 
twenty-eight months as High Commissioner, he completed 122 tours of 
kampongs, new villages, labour lines, mines, estates, and units of the 
security forces. Most of these tours lasted two or three days, and in 
all he spent a third of his time in Malaya away from his official re- 
sidence, King's House. He made 246 round trips by air, covering 

30,000 miles, and travelled 21,000 miles by road and eat lvayens Because 
Templer was both High Commissioner and Director of Operations, he went 
on two types of tours: official receptions with some pomp and ceremony 


--these were relatively few; and less formal and often unheralded in~ 
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spections of security units and rural areas where he talked with the men 
on operational duty and the rural people who were the target of communist 
Ace iyitioge: Indeed, Templer became famous for his surprise visits to 
schools, police posts, army units, shops and coffee houses. All offi- 
cials and commanders were kept on their toes by the possibility of an 
appearance by the High Commissioner and he was able to see things as 

they usually were rather than after careful preparation prompted by a 
warning that His Excellency was on his way. Templer solicited comments 
wherever he went, allowing village committees to present their complaints 
and individuals to talk about their own personal problems. The press 
were invited to accompany him and record at first hand the "rockets" 

and congratulations he handed out where he felt they were justified. 

Like Gurney, Templer also made speeches at various functions such as 
Rotary Club or Chamber of Commerce dinners, and he actively supported 

a number of groups such as the Boy Scouts, and cultural institutions, 
such as the National and State Museums. 

The differences in the pattern of primary channels of communica-— 
tion developed by Gurney and Templer were important in determining the 
number of people who were involved in the communication network which 
surrounded each leader. First, Gurney, because of the need to attend 
to other duties, could not devote as much time as Templer to meeting 
people personally. Second, Gurney's confinement to his offices by work 
for much of the time, meant he preferred to have people visit him at 
King's House; this limited the number of people who had the opportunity 
of seeing him. Third, Gurney, even when on tour, was preoccupied with 


official ceremonies and meetings, again restricting the number of people 
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who had access to him. Templer, on the other hand, met or was seen by a 


great many more people from all communities and occupations. 


MASS MEDIA CHANNELS 

The mass media channels provide the opportunity for the speedy 
transmission of information to a high proportion of people in any large 
unit. This is particularly so if a leader has direct control over the 
means of communication. In the early years of the Emergency the Govern- 
ment paid little attention to We con iee test rere ane the general need 
to keep the public informed of their policies. However, as the Emergency 
progressed the Information Services, as the Department which handled the 
dissemination of information was called, was given greater priority. In- 
deed, the changes that took place in the mass media channels from the 
time of Gurney's arrival in Malaya in 1948 to the departure of Templer 


in 1954 were particularly striking. 


The Printed Word 
Robert Michels has noted the importance of the press for any 
leader; 
The press constitutes a potent instrument for the conquest, the pre- 
servation and the consolidation of power on the part of the leaders. 


The press is the most suitable means of diffusing the fame of the 
individual leaders among the masses, for popularizing their names.18 


But the impact of the printed word is not uniform across societies. In 
assessing its implications for the leadership process a number of fac-— 
tors must be taken into consideration. 

Not least of these factors is the literacy rate. While the lit- 
eracy rate in Malaya was fairly high compared to other countries in the 


region, in absolute terms less than four of every ten people could read 
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and write in any language.” Lack of adequate educational facilities prior 
to the Second World War, the immigration of many illiterate labourers 
from China, India and the Malayan Archipelago, and the complete break- 
down of the school system, particularly in the Chinese communities, 
during the Japanese Occupation, all contributed to the large percentage 
of illiterate residents of Malaya in the late 1940s. Yet, the aggre- 
gate literacy figures are perhaps misleading. Literacy was much higher 
among males, and literacy in the Chinese community, in general, was 
higher than the norm for the whole doctors it4 Certain groups, such as 

the Chinese males and Europeans, and Eurasians (whose literacy rate was 
over 900 per Piodaandyee were, therefore, more accessible targets for the 
operators of printed forms of mass media. 

The distribution of newspapers throughout the Federation of Malaya 
reflected these variations in literacy rates. Six different symbol sy- 
stems were used in printing the fifty-one different papers which served 
the multiplicity of groups that inhabited the peninsula. But it was 
the English and Chinese language papers which had the highest circulations. 
In 1947, of the total circulation of 84,000 copies printed in the Fed- 
eration and 75,000 copies printed in Singapore for distribution in Malaya, 
44 percent were in Chinese and 37 percent in English; only 12 percent 
were in Indian and 7 percent in uae As the literacy rate slowly 
rose, distribution techniques improved and people had more money to 
spend on acquiring news, the circulation steadily increased despite the 
decline in the actual number of publications. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant factor here, given problems experienced by the Chinese community 


in the Emergency, was that the Chinese language papers expanded their 
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circulation TE eS, 

In assessing the extent of the communication net provided by 
newspapers, distribution and absolute circulation figures may be mis-— 
leading if reading habits are not taken into account. While the Eng— 
lish-language papers went to homes where they were read on the average 
by no more than two or three people--the English speaking Asian elite 
and the Europeans having the money for, and the traditional habit of, 
buying their own newspapers-—-each copy of the newspapers in the other 
languages was used much more extensively. Chinese newspapers were very 
much a part of the local Chinese coffee shops and were read by succes— 
sive customers, some sections being read aloud for the benefit of those 
who were unable to read. Other meeting places, such as community halls 
in the New Villages, also provided communal copies of the various papers. 
Similarly, the Malays had a tradition of reading a newspaper aloud in 
their kampong, thus boosting its effective circulation. In some com- 
munities, copies would be passed on once they had been read, from house 
to house, again effectively increasing the number of people included in 
the chain of communication. Hence, although there were only 33 daily 
newspapers for every 1,000 inhabitants, the actual number of people who 
had access to news from the daily newspapers was much eta With 
the number of copies per thousand literate in English being over 320, 
it would seem that a good majority of all Europeans and probably a ma- 
jority of the English-speaking Asian elite were exposed to news from a 
daily menspep ine Furthermore, a high proportion of the literate Chi-— 
nese and Indians, because of the nature of their traditional reading 
habits, received information directly from newspapers and some would 


hear it being read aloud. Likewise, many Malays, though not such a 
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high percentage as in the Chinese and Indian communities, were recipi- 
ents of information by means of the daily newspapers. Therefore, the 
importance of the daily press as a channel of communication is under- 
lined both by the large numbers involved and by the fact that those who 
were literate and read the press were often held in high esteem within 
their community and acted as opinion leaders. 

Yet the existence of a channel of communication does not neces-— 
sarily mean that information about a particular subject is noted. More 
specifically, with regard to the press as a channel of communication, a 
number of factors may influence an individual's perception of the infor- 
mation conveyed. These factors include: the frequency with which a 
leader or a leader's acts are alluded to in the newspapers, the space 
allotted to the description or analysis of the leader's activities, and 
the "orientation of news content" or prominence given to such news Beene 
The difference in press coverage of the two High Commissioners, Gurney 
and Templer, was therefore important. 

First, with regard to the frequency with which items about them 
were carried, a number of points can be made. Gurney's appearance in 
the papers was irregular. When the Legislature was sitting, his comments 
as presiding officer would be reported when they were of a substantive 
mature. However, the Federal Legislature only sat for a few months in 
the year. His official visits to ceremonial functions were usually re- 
ported, but these, as has been pointed out above, were infrequent. 
Moreover, the English-language press carried more stories on the High 
Commissioner than the vernacular press during the first few years of 


the Emergency because of the problem the Information Services branch of 
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the Government had in finding people to translate press OLE oe Tem-— 
pler was more consistently in the news. His tours were frequent and he 
invited journalists to accompany him and made sure that an Information 
Services photographer was on pages His speeches to clubs and organi- 
zations were also fairly numerous and were always reported. The reor- 
ganization of the Information Services and the increased money made 
available to that department ensured a full and efficient translation 
service that catered to the non-English language papers. Therefore, 
in terms of the frequency each was the subject of an item in the press 
Templer fared much better. For example, in the English-language daily, 
Straits Echo, over a two year period, Gurney's activities were described 
on average in only three issues per month, while Templer's activities were 
described in seven or eight issues per omens 

Second, just as Templer was the subject of more news stories 
printed in the dailies, so he was given more space. The space allotted 
was to some extent the function of the proximity of the story to the 
distribution area, and as Templer made more visits to all parts of the 
country, he therefore had a greater opportunity of being accorded a good 
deal of column inches in local papers. Even in the Kuala Lumpur dailies, 
such as the Malay Mail, Templer bettered the amount of space given over 
to descriptions of Gurney's usually ceremonial actions. 

Finally, the prominence given each item which concerned the 
High Commissioners was not that dissimilar. For example, again in the 
Straits Echo, 55 percent of news items about Gurney were put on the 
front page, while 45 percent appeared on the inside ee Items about 


Templer were similarly distributed with a slightly higher percentage 
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going on the first page. If these ratios are representative, and it 
seems likely that they are, Templer, thus, in absolute terms, was more 
frequently on the front page than Gurney. Indeed, overall, Templer 
was given greater exposure both in terms of the number of times he was 
alluded to and the space and prominence the items concerning him were 
accorded. 

There would seem to be two major reasons for these differences. 
First, the generally conservative information policy of Gurney's Govern- 
ment meant that little information was passed on to-the news media and 
hence to the people. This did not encourage an extensive coverage by 
the press of either Government policies or the activities of the High 
Commisatoner; >. The lack of rapport between editors and the High Com- 
missioner was manifest on the one side by Gurney's reluctance to par- 
ticipate in regular press conferences, and on the other side by the 
lack of interest in Government activities displayed by editors who were 
put off by the reluctance of officials to divulge all that was going 
ome Interestingly enough, this restrictive policy was pursued by the 
Government despite official recognition that the press provided "the 
major channel for disseminating information to the public, particularly 
in the urban erie | Templer, on the other hand, had fairly frequent 
meetings with editors and journalists. Despite the fact that he has 


w 


said, since leaving Malaya, that he has always had “a personal anti- 
pathy for the Communications Ween he enjoyed a good press coverage. 
His tours, during which journalists were able to “record his tongue-lashing 


a town or village or ordering on the spot electric lights or water to 


the pained surprise of the official fe qrenseereice made good copy. Two 
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very critical observers noted at the time: "The Templer regime continues 
to enjoy an excellent press and success against the bandits, which would 
have gone unreported in Sir Henry Gurney's time, are featured in many of 
the ae Second, an important factor favouring Templer was that be- 
cause of the manner of Gurney's death, his successor as High Commissioner 
was more newsworthy. Much attention was paid to the ambush and murder of 
Gurney by the newspapers particularly in Britain and America, and the 
possibility of further attacks plus the difficulties confronting Templer, 
made his activities of primary importance in news circles. Moreover, the 
fact that he had personally been interviewed by such a legendary figure 
as Churchill, not to mention the fact that he was a general in a civil 
position, made him an intriguing personality. As Walter Gieber argues, 
"News is what newspapermen make angus’ Hence, the relationship between 
the journalists and editors on the one side and the individual political 
leader on the other is an important factor in the means by which a leader 
communicates with the general public. 

The weekly newspapers and periodical press also provide important 
channels of communication. These types of publications fulfilled a de- 
mand for feature stories and background information in a country where 
demand for up-to-the minute information was not eee The Federation 
publishing centres were responsible for most of the weeklies and perio- 
dicals in English and Malay, while the vast majority of those published 
in Chinese were produced in Sidaeneneeed A striking aspect of the weekly 
and periodical press in the Federation was the number of Government-—spon- 
sored publications. While detailed circulation figures for all weeklies 


and periodicals distributed in Malaya are unavailable, rough figures for 
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those sponsored by the Government show a gradual upward trend over the 
period 1948-1954. From the outset of the Emergency the Government In- 
formation Services Department put out fortnightly Malay and Tamil verna- 
cular papers. The Government claimed that the Malay paper, with a cir-— 
culation of 50,000 copies per issue reached all parts of the Federation 
while the Tamil paper with a circulation in 1949 of 35,000 copies per 
issue was widely read by Tamil dehausal Other papers were started with 
the Chinese monthly The Farmers' News being the most avo ueeeas In 
1951, the total of all weekly and periodical publications printed by the 
Government exceeded 5 million eecickia. An important addition to this 
battery of publications was a monthly paper The New Path News started in 
1951 by two psychological warfare specialists, Lam Swee and C.C. Too. 

By the end of 1952 this influential paper had a monthly circulation of 
70,000. ¢* By 1953 about half a million copies of regular publications 
were being sent out each month by the Covecument 3.2 a remarkable pro- 
paganda offensive. 

Not only did the Government have a large share of the weeklies 
and periodicals published in the Federation, but it was able to use its 
not inconsiderable resources and influence to ensure wide distribution. 
Ginsburg and Roberts estimate that of the twenty-two periodicals, in- 
cluding weeklies, published in Malaya in 1953, thirteen were Government 
cies ae Distribution was facilitated by the cooperation of organi- 
zations such as the Malayan Chinese Association and trade unions. The 
schools were also a useful and extremely important means of disseminating 
the papers which were aimed at the younger sections of the rural popula- 


tion. Reading rooms and Information Centres which were built by the 
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Government in many rural kampongs and New Villages were also used as 
distribution patatac?hmertouars the fact that the Government had full 
control over the contents of these newspapers meant that the activities 
of the High Commissioner and the policies of the Government could be 
given the greatest possible coverage. There was no direct press cen- 
sorship in Malaya and although unofficial pressure was sometimes applied, 
either in the form of requests to stop pursuing a story or in the form of 
a denial of usually regular information on Emergency activities, edi- 
tors were, on the whole, free to give the Government the space they saw 
ayeat? Hence, in the Government publications, both Gurney and Templer 
were given more space, more frequently than in the privately published 
papers. But it was Templer who benefitted the most because he was more 
willing than Gurney to use the facilities of the Information Services 
to explain his policies and solicit support for the Government and be- 
cause of the general growth in the circulation of Government papers 
during the period 1948-1954. 

The press, an important channel for the flow of communication 
from the leader to the general public, may also act as a channel for 
information flowing in the opposite direction. The vital factor Hare 
is whether the letters to the editor, views expressed in editorials, 
and items of news which relate public sentiment reach the leader or 
whether he isolates himself from such opinions. In Malaya, Gurney was 
initially isolated from the opinions expressed in the vernacular press 
because of the language barrier; however, towards the end of his period 
in office, translations were provided of relevant items for the express 


purpose of keeping Government officials abreast of public opinion. 
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Thus, the Daily Summary of the Vernacular Press, the Weekly News Summary, 
and the Fortnightly Press Digest of Editorial Opinion in the Malayan Press 


linked Gurney, in the last few months before his murder, and Templer, 
during the whole of his period in office, with the press of all langu- 
steele Any item that referred to a Government policy or a Government 
official found its way into the pages of one of these information sheets 
so that, as well as taking note of the views expressed, action could be 
taken if appropriate. Hence, numerous views, not just those expressed 
in the prestigous English-language papers and periodicals, such as the 
Straits Times and The piduderee® had a channel by which they reached the 
political leader, the High Commissioner. 

Further forms of printed mass communication upon which the Govern- 
ment relied heavily for the dissemination of information were pamphlets 
and leaflets. The Government did not have a monopoly on this means of 
communication; the M.C.P. provided stiff competition. But after a 
rather inauspicious initial campaign, improvements were made until the 
distribution of pamphlets and leaflets became an important adjunct to 
the Government's counter—insurgency operations. Pamphlets on such sub- 
jects as trade union organization were prepared in the four languages 
and dtabeipaded: 2 however, because of a severe shortage of funds prior 
to 1951 the scope of these publicity campaigns was limited. Similarly, 
the distribution of leaflets, which were initially the chief medium 
employed for propaganda against those guerrillas in the jungle who could 
not be reached by more direct methods, as well as the more inaccessible 
rural kampongs and villages, was restricted. Moreover, the logistical 


problems of getting the leaflets into the jungle and into the hands of 
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the general public were not surmounted until considerable experience had 
been accumulated. Leaflets caught in the forest canopy with few reaching 
the ground, the paper rapidly disintegrating with the hot sun and monsoon 
rains, and the accuracy of pilots dropping the material were all ob- 
stacles that frustrated the success of leaflet Lanemen at? The 30 million 
leaflets produced in 1948 became 51 million by 1951 and, as more money 

and experienced personnel became available, leaflet campaigns were in- 
tensified. 

From the first days of his time in Malaya, Templer recognized the 
importance of using the Information Services to establish contact with 
the general public. For example, directly after his arrival, a pamphlet 
was issued containing the directive given to Templer by the British Gov- 
ernment and the message to the public which he had issued when he first 
arrived. On the front cover was a picture of Templer in his General's 
uniform. This pamphlet, which was published in English, Chinese, and 
Tamil, was widely distributed throughout the Pederatioal The overall 
expansion of the leaflet campaigns, boosted by the increased revenue 
after 1950, was continued so that by early 1954, 2 million leaflets were 
being dropped every were 74 A large number of the leaflets were surren-— 
der notes which were signed by Templer as Director of Operations and 
which guaranteed good treatment for the bearer once he left the jungle. 
It became apparent that these notes were reaching their target when 
80 percent of those who surrendered early in 1954 said they had seen a 
surrender jeaereee = Hence, the intensification of the leaflet campaigns 
and the increased circulation of pamphlets which contained messages from 


Templer served to give a wider audience, including those ensconced in 
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the depths of the jungle, an appreciation of who the leader of the 
Government was and what his policies were. 

The dissemination of information about the leader by means of 
the printed word and the feedback that this channel of communication pro- 
vides is an important dimension of the political leadership interaction 
process. The printed word, because it can be read, re-read, read aloud, 
and passed on, has a lasting value not found in other forms of the mass 
media. In Malaya, during the years under consideration, the reading 
habits of the residents made the printed word an extremely versatile 
channel of communication. Thus, despite the fact that less than half 
the population of the Federation was literate, the impact of the newspa- 
pers, periodicals, pamphlets, and leaflets was considerable. The con- 
sequences of this channel of communication for the two leaders, Gurney 
and Templer, were important. Of the two it was Templer who was able 
to reach the large audience. The reason for this was a combination of 
factors which included; the gradual rise in the literacy rate over the 
period 1948 to 1954; the general rise in newspaper, periodical, pam- 
phlet, and leaflet circulation; the expansion of the Information Ser- 
vices as a result of the infusion of larger amounts of money into Govern- 
ment propaganda programmes after 1951; and the greater interest of edi- 
tors in Templer as a public personality. The expansion of the mass 
circulation of the printed word in Malaya, therefore meant that Templer 
and his policies became more widely known than Gurney and his policies 


had been. 


Broadcasting and Films 


In a country with a large illiterate population, such as Malaya, 
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radio broadcasting would seem to provide an important alternative source 
of information to the printed word. But in the initial years of the 
Emergency the expansion of broadcasting and the full exploitation of 
radio as a communication channel was limited by a number of organiza-— 
tional, technical and economic problems. The problems were only slowly 
resolved. 

Of major concern to the Malayan Government was the fact that in 
1948 the main offices, studios and transmitters were located in Singa- 
pore. Only relay facilities were maintained in the Federation. Hence, 
with each Government responsible for facilities within its boundaries, 
the Singapore government had greater control over programmes and pro- 
er ree Conscious of this imbalance, the Federation Government, once 
money from the Korean War boom revenue became available and technologi- 
cal advances produced the right equipment, started to attempt to recti- 
fy the situation. They did this by sending into all parts of the coun- 
try newly trained staff in the Malay, Chinese and Indian sections of 
the Community Listening and Emergency Broadcasting Diiaiouses More 
programmes were produced in Kuala Lumpur. By the end of 1952, broad- 
casts had been made from every State and Settlement in the pedeuaeions 
By 1953, there were studios, offices and transmitting stations in the 
Federation which gave the Federation Government greater control over the 
programming arrangements. 

Programming itself was initially limited by organizational and 
economic considerations. News, newstalks, and features which were the 
programmes carrying information about the High Commissioner, his acti- 


vities, and Government policies in general were restricted by the lack 
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of trained reporting staff and by the problems of translating and pro- 
ducing programmes in so many languages, Thus, while news of the Emer- 
gency took priority in all news bulletins-~there were 11 per day in all 
languages--and the total time devoted to news broadcasts in 1949 amounted 
to over 900 RGuigse a there were complaints from people in the Federation 
about the scarcity of local news and the fact that it was given badly 
without the impact eye-witness accounts would have er Oa So the con- 
servative information policy of the initial years of the Emergency had 
its effect on radio news as well as newspaper reports. 

A number of improvements in both the scope and relevance of pro- 
grammes were gradually introduced. Mr. H. Carleton Greene, who was 
seconded from the B.B.C. to head the Emergency Information Services in 
September 1950, recognized the shortcomings of the existing policy to- 
wards Radio Malaya and was able, with the aid of the existing senior 
staff, to devise programmes with more propaganda value and to persuade 
the Government to give more background information so that news items 
could be put in context. His cause was aided both by the increased use 
of portable recording machinery, which meant that news items and inter- 
views could be recorded in any part of Malaya, and by the increased 
funds made available by the Korean War boom revenue. Indeed, the money 
injected into broadcasting increased dramatically from $.4 million in 
1949 to $5.1 million in 1952.07 A big advance was the introduction of 
a third network. Until this time, there had been two networks; the Blue 
Network which broadcast almost entirely in English and the Red Network 
which broadcast in Malay, Tamil, several Chinese dialects, and a little 


English. The inauguration of the Green Network, which broadcast entirely 
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in Chinese dialects, meant that more Chinese communities could hear the 
news, newstalks, and feature programmes in their own Ueecdadeece A 
second innovation which resulted in a more useful service for the rural 
population in all three vernacular languages was the establishment of 
the Community Listening Section of Radio Malaya. Started in 1951, the 
Community Listening Service provided broadcasts on such subjects as 
health, agriculture, infant welfare, language instruction, and civics, 
as well as various forms of pot ehiaienentuns These useful and popular 
programmes encouraged people to listen to the news programmes. The 
number of hours devoted to the news broadcasts rose steadily, from 900 
hours during 1949 to 1,272 hours in 1952, and 1400 hours in 953.402 

The percentage of all programmes devoted to news, newstalks, and fea- 
ture programmes also rose during this period. Hence, programmes in 
which items of information about the policies of the Government and 

the activities of the High Commissioner were related, increased in num- 
ber and in the languages used. 

It was Templer, rather than Gurney, who benefitted from the de- 
velopments in broadcasting made by Radio Malaya. Templer was able to 
use this media to explain his Government's position on issues and 
policy proposals to a far greater extent than had Gurney. Further, 
Templer's activities and Government policies were discussed at greater 


length in various types of programmes designed to acquaint the general 


public with the evils of communism and the benefits of the British system. 


Templer also gave more talks over the radio than Gurney had done. Gur- 
ney, handicapped by the initial problems which plagued broadcasting in 


the Federation did not have the opportunity to broadcast regularly over 
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Radio Malaya even if he had felt it was dvetandeyse” Templer, on the other 
hand, had both the opportunity, with the expansion of facilities in 

Kuala Lumpur, and the inclination to use the radio to appeal to the 
people of Malaya to support his Sekortast! 

Yet the transmission of programmes does not mean they will be 
heard. The number of radios and the listening audience of each set is 
a crucial factor in assessing the importance of this channel of commun- 
ication as a link between the leader and the population of the unit. It 
is a strange paradox that while broadcasting holds such potential for 
reaching a large number of the illiterate population of a society it 
is this very group who because they lack the funds to acquire a radio 
are often the last to benefit from this channel of communication. This 
was certainly the case in the first two or three years of the Emergency. 
It was not until the Korean War boom provided agers wages to labourers 
that they were able to buy small luxury items such as a radio. The 
Korean War boom enabled estate and mine owners, as well as the Govern- 
ment, to install radios in many rural settlements. In 1949, only 35,000 
listeners' licenses were issued; by 1952, this figure had risen to 
73,500 and reached 110,800 by 1953.°° This gives a clear indication of 
the burgeoning listening audience. Similar advances were made in a 
number of schools, availing themselves of the Broadcasting Service. 

In 1948, only 265 schools had radio receivers. These numbers increased 
rapidly so that by 1952, 1156 schools and by the end of 1953, 1364 
schools had saeeat? Equally important was the donation by the Govern- 
ment of "community receivers."' In 1949, only 32 radios were main- 
tained by the eoverntegede? During 1951, nearly 700 “community re- 


ceivers'" were installed in kampongs, and many small battery receivers 
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were distributed to the New Villages. Moreover, by mid-1951, over 
250 estates had installed receivers for the use of their labour force. 
By the end of 1952, over 1400 “community listening receivers" were in 
use in kampongs, New Villages, mines, and eauavest’t This, as was offi- 
cially noted, meant that “radio reached into the rural areas and for 
the first time became an important medium of information, education 
and entertainment for the isolated population who hitherto had been 
largely outside its caabes'be 

Malayans were--and probably still are--among the most avid film- 
goers in the world. This form of mass communication, which was initi- 
ally neglected by the Government, presented a great potential for dis- 
seminating information on the benefits of Government policy and the evils 
of communism. Attendance was very heavy whenever and wherever films were 
shown. In Kuala Lumpur, in 1948, there was a weekly attendance of about 
100,000 persons, and this was in an urban area of only 176,000 popula- 
etou aes A newsreel, one or two shorts, and a feature film usually made 
up the programme. Both the newsreel and the shorts presented opportu- 
nities for the Government to put forward its policies and to show how 
it was dealing with the communist threat. Initially, however, because 
the Malayan Film unit, which was created in 1946 to act as the main ve- 
hicle for producing and distributing films about Malaya, was in its in- 
fancy, and because of the strict financial limitations imposed on film 
production, little advantage was taken of this communication channel. 
Prior to 1951, some film footage suitable for newsreels was produced and 
spliced into American or British newsreels, but coverage of local stories 
was generally poor. Similarly, documentary short films were not pro- 


duced in great quantities before 1951. Only 19 films were produced in 
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the period 1947-49, 52 films in 1950, and 111 films in 1951, This was not 
many, considering the voracious appetite for film shows and the potential 
of the median ae The decision to expand the Film Unit in order to in- 
crease production was taken in 1950 but because of the delay in the de- 
livery of the necessary equipment, the fruits of this decision did not 
appear until 1952, after Templer had aireiedae In 1952, too, the Mala- 
yan Film Unit became part of the Films Division of the Department of 
Information Services, thus becoming directly responsible for translating 
the Government's information and publicity themes into films. As a re- 
sult of these changes, the predominance of English-language films was 
countered by the increased use of dubbing in Malay, Chinese, and Tamil, 
and the production of a number of short entertainment films in verna- 
cular laumuace tien Moreover, the distribution of a monthly film maga-— 
zine, devoted to Malayan affairs, which had been produced in English 
and Malay since 1950 and in Chinese since 1951, as well as other docu- 
mentary films were greatly Aeon ae 

This expansion of distribution was connected to the rise in the 
number of commercial cinemas and mobile cinema vans. In 1947, in Mala- 
ya and Singapore combined, there were just over 100 Sie tia sti Byal052Z. 
the figure for Malaya alone was 155 commercial cinemas, and this ex- 
pansion continued. But just as important, perhaps more so for they 
reached people in the rural areas where the communists were most active 
and cooperation was most necessary, were the mobile cinema units. There 
were a few commercially operated mobile units, but the most important, 
from the point of view of Government propaganda, were those operated by 


the Information Services. But in the first two years of the Emergency, 
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up ‘to. the beginning of 1951,there: were! only’16. units: in Spenatdenses 
In 1951, the necessity of expanding this service became apparent, and 
by 1952, 63 units were travelling around the rural areas of Meda geeo 
Further units were added in 1953 so that by the beginning of 1954, a 
total of 90 mobile film units were complementing Emergency operations 
by disseminating propaganda and daveatesaneheaiy With 90 units, more 
than one million people were being catered to Bacnemea theee This was a 
remarkable and significant step forward in mass communication, especi- 
ally when combined with the fact that the Government had full control 
over the message of the film. 

These mobile cinema units also doubled as public address units. 
Hence, not only could films be shown, always an irresistible attraction, 
but speeches could be made and demonstrations put on. But again, use 
of the public address units in the first years of the Emergency was not 
only limited but lacked trained and experienced personnel, and thus, pro- 
paganda value. One analyst noted at the time; ‘Propaganda by loud-speaker 
vans is utterly useless. This apparatus is referred to (by the rural 
Chinese population) as 'a bursting big gun', which means a loud but 
empty voitd. Vee Not until propaganda techniques were perfected, such as 
getting surrendered communists to give public speeches, and combining 
talks with films on practical everyday problems to do with such matters 
as health, farming, and food control, did the mobile public address units 
really become of value in the anti-communist campaign. Programmes had 
to be tailored to the values of the population and not governed by abstract 


notions of democracy and presented by culture—bound Englishmen. 


An intriguing extension of the public address unit concept was 
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the "voice aircraft". As the Government's knowledge of which communist 
guerrillas operated where and details about the personal lives of each 
guerrilla became known, it became possible to broadcast messages from 
the air. Three Dakota aircraft and two Austers were assigned to the 
programme. Messages often directed towards just one individual could 

be heard up to one and a half miles away. A highlight of this operation 
was a message recorded in Mandarin by Templer himself, urging immediate 


Se Pea ®® 


The organizational, economic and technical changes that took place 


in the year before Gurney was murdered proved extremely beneficial to 
Templer. Added to these improvements were the advantages accruing from 
improvements in both radio broadcasting and film production and distri- 
bution made while Templer was in office. The expansion of radio broad- 
casting and the dramatic increase in the number of radio sets in the 
population, particularly the rural areas, was crucial to the development 
of relations between the High Commissioner and the general public. As 
Wilbur Schramm has noted, at the time when the small, relatively iso- 
lated rural communities are being opened up to the machinations of the 
wider world (and in the case of Malaya, at a time when the communist 
threat added to these systemic strains) the mass media and particularly 
the radio, which transcends literacy and transportation barriers, can 
confer great status on individuals who are repeatedly mentioned as 
national figures having the capability to control the lives of Hie | 
Similarly, the dramatic growth in audiences that saw films and listened 


to the public address units was significant. Not only did this increase 


in film-watching give people an impression from the feature films of 
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what life in non-communist countries was like--the sweet socializes as 
much as the medicine-—but it also allowed a larger section of the popu- 
lation to see Gurney and Templer and be apprised of the Government's 
policies and activities. Moreover, the Government's direct control over 
radio broadcasting and the Government mobile cinema/public address units, 
and direct control, through censorship of commercial films, allowed the 
Government to manipulate this channel of communication as it saw Rie. 
On the whole, then, developments in broadcasting and the cinema worked 


to the greater advantage of Templer; Gurney was the initiator of many 


of the improvements from which Templer benefitted. 


"SECONDARY" INTERPERSONAL CHANNELS 

The dissemination of information by word-of-mouth is a crucial 
aspect of the pattern of communications in any society. This is particu- 
larly so in Afro-Asian societies where personal communications are highly 
walaedn Hence, the set of personal relations that link the elite, who 
normally have the closest contacts with a leader and the mass of the 
people at the village level is most important. If a leader is to be 
able to make his policies understood and accepted and if he is to be able 
to properly assess the mood and expectations of the mass of the people 
he must not only maintain his contacts with the members of the elite 
but also hope that these contacts are repeated down through the differ- 
ent levels of society. Should these links be interrupted a leader may 


find himself isolated from the very people he professes to lead. 


The Colonial Government 
Because the Colonial Government was the one organization in 


Malaya over which the High Commissioner had formal control it was of 
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particular importance to them in terms of establishing the series of 
personal links between themselves and the general population of the 
Federation. However, the factors that affected the relationship be-— 
tween Gurney and the Administration in the early years of the Emergen- 
ous also inhibited the free flow of information. The administrative 
bottleneck that centred on the Chief Secretary's office restricted com— 
munication between the officials in Kuala Lumpur and those dealing 
directly with the people in the countryside. Similarly, the Police 
Force suffered from the lack of communication between the Headquarters, 
largely manned by non-Malaya trained and overworked personnel, and the 
field staff. The Malaya trained field officers could not initially make 
those at the centre aware of the gravity of the picactan o and felt 
later that their advice concerning solutions to the problems posed by 
the communists was ignored. Factions and petty jealousies also hind- 
ered the exchange of information; each group wished to maintain the 
upper hand and therefore, did not allow others to know what they were 
doing. Moreover, Gurney himself, because he was ensconced in King's 
House and relatively isolated from the majority of his subordinates 
(particularly those in the areas outside the major urban centres), did 
not make a great contribution to the personal dissemination of infor- 
mation throughout the Government. Nor did senior officials, overloaded 
as they were with a backlog of work created by the shortage of trained 
manpower, have many opportunities to venture out of their offices to 
discuss problems either with subordinates or with the general public. 
Not only was the chain of communication through the Government 


weak in the initial years of the Emergency, but also a number of factors 
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combined to create a barrier between the various sections of the popula- 
tion and those members of the Government who had to deal with them. 
First, and most important, was the language problem. Although there 
were approximately two million Chinese in the Federation (over 38 per- 
cent of the total population) and although the M.C.P. guerrillas, over 
90 percent of whom were Chinese, relied on the rural Chinese community 
for recruits, supplies, and information, there were very few Chinese 
speaking Government officials. One observer has estimated that those 
able to speak a Chinese dialect formed less than 10 percent of the Police 
Force and the civil meriaces The language barrier was equally acute 
where the Indian community was concerned and only a little less so with 
regard to relations between Government officials and Malays. Police 
officers and civil servants recruited prior to the Emergency had a 
basic knowledge of Malay; however, those like the police officers and 
sergeants from the disbanded Palestine Force who had been recruited to 
meet the new commitments, had no Malay language training. A second 
factor was the general shortage of manpower, whether trained in a lan- 
guage or not. To compound this problem was the fact that the Japanese 
occupation had forced large numbers of Chinese to disperse and to farm 
small, scattered and often fairly inaccessible pieces of land. Hence, 
just at the time when a large number of people were needed to super- 
vise and re-establish contacts with an important sector of the popula- 
tion, officials were in short supply. A third factor was that the 
Security Forces eharged with routing out the communists did not provide 
contacts with the rural population that put the Government's policies 


in the best light. Their actions and dealings with many rural Chinese 
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communities neither persuaded the inhabitants of the Government's inten- 
tion to provide adequate security nor that the Government recognized 

the dilemma of their situation. Finally, the Government's administra- 
tive policy of abolishing the system of Protectors of Chinese Affairs 
fostered a sentiment within the Chinese community that the only regular 
personal contact with the Government had gone and there was therefore, 
no means of properly expressing their grievances and hopes. 

The result of this barrier between the Government and the people 
of Malaya, particularly the Chinese people, was that Gurney's requests 
for support, his attempts to develop policies to aid the Chinese, and 
the general policies of the Government reached only limited sections of 
the population. Conversely, the numerous problems experienced by dif- 
ferent communities and, in particular, the grievances related to the 
execution of Government policy, did not all come to the attention of 
the High Commissioner. Moreover, information about communist activity, 
vital if the Security Forces were to counter the guerrilla threat, was 
not passed on to the Government in any iadenee Nor indeed, was such 
information that did reach officers in the field properly distributed 
throughout the Government because of poor communication links. While 
information was passed between Gurney and the general population, the 
Government hierarchy, during the first years of the Emergency, did not 
provide particularly efficient channels of communication. 

Gradually, however, improvements were made. Within the Govern-— 
ment, both horizontal and vertical channels of communications concerning 
the Emergency were more clearly delineated by the War Executive Council 


System that Briggs set up at the Federal, State and District levels. Much 
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of the reticence to exchange information, which had resulted from the 
petty feuding that had characterized the Government, was eliminated with 
the wholesale change in senior personnel in the few months after Gurney's 
death. Added to this was the re-organization initiated by Lyttleton after 
his tour of Malaya and carried on by Templer when he arrived. This re- 
organization alleviated the administrative bottleneck in Kuala Lumpur 

and brought officers in the "field" into closer contact with the major 
administrative centres. Furthermore Templer, by touring outlying admin- 
istrative and police posts, often accompanied by the responsible senior 
official for that area, kept lower levels of the Government hierarchy 
fully apprised of his policies and expectations. 

Communications between Government personnel and the public also 
improved gradually. Chinese recruits were encouraged to join the admin- 
istration and those who joined played an important role in the expansion 
of the Chinese Affairs Department. However, because of the problem of 
finding Chinese who were qualified in both English and Chinese, progress 
was slow and significant advances were not made until 1952. More Chinese 
recruits were also enrolled into the Police Force. In December 1950, 
over 40 Chinese recruits finished training and became full members of 
the Force; the first time Chinese men had entered the Police other than 
as officers or fe Ee A major improvement in relations came about 
through the series of Civic Courses sponsored by the Government. First 
held in Malacca in May 1952, they brought groups of people from all walks 
of life into direct contact with Government officials. Government policy 
was. explained through the media of lectures, films, demonstrations, and 
tours, and members were encouraged to keep in touch with the Government 


A P 95 
organizers after their course was over. The courses proved to be very 
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popular, with over one hundred held by November 1953. Finally, Templer 
by example, encouragement, and edict fostered a greater willingness on 
the part of the civil servants and members of the Police Force to devel- 
op and maintain contacts with all sections of the population of the Fed- 
eration. Not only did Templer take officials with him on his tours, 

but he told Heads of Departments and District Officers to increase the 
numbers of tours they ree’ Further, the success of "Operation Ser- 
vice", which was specifically introduced to bring the Police and public 
together, was followed by similar campaigns in other Government Depart-— 
ments, all of which encouraged the development of communications between 
administrators and the general population. 

An administrator or member of the Security Forces in the field 
can act as a link in the chain of communication between the leader and 
the non-leader only if he himself is linked to the leader and if he is 
able to communicate with the general public. During the early years 
of the Emergency, in fact during much of the time that Gurney was High 
Commissioner, public officials who were responsible for executing 
Government policy at the local level were often not kept properly in- 
formed by their superiors. In many cases they were unable to impart to 
or receive from members of the public information of any substance. The 
situation gradually improved in the months prior to Gurney's death, but 
Templer was undoubtedly the major beneficiary of the developments which 
enabled the administration to act as a fairly efficient channel of com- 


munication between the public and the High Commissioner. 


Elected Committees and Councils 


Prior to the Emergency, political institutions at the local level 
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were essentially traditional in character. For Malays, the kampong was 
the basic unit and was linked to the central Administration of the coun- 
try through the penhulu, the Malay official who administered a group of 
kampongs.”! The Chinese political organizations were based on language 
or place-of-origin ein laeledeen a On the whole, the central Colonial 
Government had little impact on the Chinese society in Malaya, and the 
headmen of the various Chinese communities governed as they saw fit. 

The Emergency, and particularly the resettlement programme in- 
troduced in 1950, significantly changed the local political relationships. 
The outbreak of the Emergency induced some rural communities to set up 
village committees in an attempt to establish a liaison with the Govern- 
nee These groups were of limited success and were generally dis- 
mantled during the dislocation caused by resettlement. With resettle- 
ment, however, came the election of village committees. First started 
in Johore, they acted as the link between the local district adminis-— 
trator and the New Villagers. Despite some problems, such as putting 
several Chinese language groups, and therefore several headmen, in one 
resettlement area, the elected officials maintained the support of the 
people they represented. Gradually, the "parish pump" type of demo- 
cracy was extended and legal provision was made for the establishment 
of Local Councils, Town Boards, Town Councils, and Municipalities with 
elected officials. By March 1953, fifty Local Councils had been estab- 


lisheds and by June 1954, there were 209 fully elected Local Coun- 


cils and 23 Town Councate ot 


The Village Committees worked well, but not all the Local Coun- 


cils were a success. The development of these elected bodies was, to 
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a large degree, dependent upon the attitude and cooperation of officials, 
and where the local administrators encouraged the growth of the demo- 
cratic machinery, such as in Johore, the councils and committees flour- 
es enh The successful electoral experiments provided Templer with 

an excellent means of communicating with people in the rural areas. 
Through the Civics Courses, which were specifically designed to make 
local leaders acquainted with Government personnel and policy, and Tem- 
pler's many personal contacts in the field, elected officials gained in- 
formation and impressions that they were able to pass on. Moreover, the 
fact that chairmen of Local Councils met periodically to confer amongst 
themselves and with officials meant that regular news of the Government, 
the High Commissioner, and their activities, reached these areas. And 
the benefits all accrued to Templer, for it was not until the New Villages 


were well established, and the legislation introduced authorizing local 


government that this channel of communication came into being. 


Political Parties ‘and Interest Groups 


In the Federation of Malaya during the period under review, the 
High Commissioner, because he was an official of a Colonial regime rather 
than an indigenous politician, did not hold a position in a political par- 
ty. This situation had one advantage in that Gurney and Templer could 
call simultaneously on a number of political organizations for support 
and not necessarily be bound by the constraints of partisan politics. 
But there were important disadvantages in that neither High Commissioner 
was in a position to manipulate the organizational machinery of a party 
as directly and, therefore, as easily as could a party leader. This 


lack of control meant that a party could neither be used to disseminate 
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nor activated to solicit information, as Gurney and Templer might have 
wished. However, the hierarchical structure of the political parties 
and their consequent chain of interpersonal links which extended to 
many parts of the Federation provided such potential for the exchange 
of information between the two High Commissioners and the people of 
Malaya that the extent to which these channels were exploited by Gur- 
ney and Templer is instructive. 

Only two political parties emerged from the first few years of 
the Emergency relatively unscathed. The Government's suspicion of any 
left wing or nationalist organization and the polarization of political 
activity that the declaration of the Emergency produced, meant that the 
activities of most political organizations except the United Malay 
Nationalist Organization (U.M.N.O.) and the Malayan Chinese Association 
(M.C.A.) were severely eubbadledse s The U.M.N.0O., because it had been 
in close cooperation with the Government over the Federation Agreement 
and because it had no former ties with the -communists, remained rela- 
tively unchanged by the declaration of the Emergency. The M.C.A., 
which was formed in February 1949 in Kuala Lumpur was the result of 
the recognition by a few Chinese businessmen of the need to form an 
organization which could represent Chinese interests, particularly bus- 
iness interests and attempt to re-establish closer links between the 
Chinese community as a whole and the Colonial Administration. 

Crises of confidence continually plagued the poltical parties 
in Malaya during the first half dozen years of the Emergency. Each par- 
ty had to simultaneously gain the confidence of the public they aspired 


to represent and of the Malayan Government. This confidence had not 
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only to be gained, but also maintained if a party was to act as the 
link between the two. This was a difficult task, for as Lucian Pye 
has noted, it posed a dilemma: 
If any group appears to be too ‘irrational' or too ‘disruptive’, 
then they lose any chance of having influence on the policy makers 
and in turn soon lose their support. On the other hand, if they 
conform to the rational standards of government and operate accor- 


ding to the administrative pattern of politics, they are likely 
to isolate themselves.” 


For the political parties to be effective channels of communication, each 
link in the chain had to be securely connected to the next. The dilemma 
confronted by party leaders gives an indication of where the weaknesses 
were to be found. 

Interpersonal contacts between the various party leaders and 
Gurney were irregular but not infrequent. Much, of course, depended 
upon the Government's acceptance of a party as a ‘responsible’ organi- 
zation. In this regard, Dato Onn, President of the United Malays 
Nationalist Organization, was well respected by senior Government offi- 
cials, as were a number of the high ranking U.M.N.0O. members who had 
worked with the Government during the drawing up of the Federation 
Agreement. Similarly, leaders of the M.C.A. were accepted by Gurney 
and the Government, and views were exchanged at various meetings, par- 
ticularly during the weeks when the Federal Legislative Council was in 
session. Other parties, however, were not accorded the same opportuni- 
ties. The feeling of the Government was obviously that the parties 
which advocated radical solutions to the problems of Malaya were neither 
‘responsible’ nor representative of a significant proportion of the 
population. Senior members of U.M.N.O. and the M.C.A. gained further 


cooperation from top level Government officials as a result of the 
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deliberations of the Communities Liaison Committee. The meetings of 
this group, which included six Chinese representatives, six Malay 
representatives, and one representative from each of the Indian, Fura-— 
sian, Ceylonese and European communities, provided a forum for the 
discussion of public policy and were responsible for making recommen— 
dations on a number of divisive Pptestue The result was, of course, 
increased contacts with top Government officials to discuss the proposals. 
But the chain of interpersonal links that might have been es- 
tablished between Gurney and the Malayan people through the U.M.N.O. and 
the M.C.A. broke down at the link betwem the party leaders and the party 
membership. Onn and his associates came under a great deal of criticism 
for what many party members considered to be his attempts to sell Mala- 
yan Government policies to the U.M.N.O. rather than represent the U.M.N.O. 
interests in the decision-making circles of the Peanut oe As a 
consequence Onn resigned from the U.M.N.O. and although he was re-elected 
President and returned to the Organization for a short period he even- 
tually severed all relations and on 16 September 1951 he founded the 
non-communal Independence of Malaya Party (oaueeiyee” The major problem 
for the M.C.A. was more simple; they found that they could not attract 
members in the numbers that some, particularly within the Government, 
had Reece 2 Clearly they could make no claims to be representative of 
the Chinese community as a whole. The M.C.A. found itself caught in a 
dilemma. In order to gain acceptance by the rural Chinese, the M.C.A. 
leaders had to demonstrate that they had influence with the Government 


and could extract concessions that would materially benefit Chinese 


communities. But the Association found that before wary Government 
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officials would fully accept and trust M.C.A. leaders, proof that they 
represented a good proportion of the Chinese community had to be pre- 
sented. The M.C.A. was, in the first few years of the Emergency, unable 
to do either with any great success. 

The major boost to the development of all parties, however, came 
with the introduction of elections in late 1951. The initial municipal 
and state elections offered the prospect of gaining the political power 
necessary to make some substantial economic and political changes and 
thus acquire a larger following which would enable the party, or so it 
was hoped, to take over the reins of the Federal Government. The suc-— 
cessive campaigns of each party were fuelled by this prospect. Indeed 
stimulated by electoral competition into greater activity, the various 
political organizations expanded the scope of their operations, became 
more rooted in the general population and established better ties with 
Government officials at all levels. The U.M.N.O. and the M.C.A. formed 
an alliance to fight Dato Onn's I.M.P. and gained successes at municipal 
and state Sicctionae ae Spurred on by these successes M.C.A. members 
cultivated ties with rural villages, particularly the New Villages, and 
developed schemes for aiding villagers in their relations with the Gov- 
érnnients an Similar efforts to maintain and extend contacts with the 
rural Malay communities were undertaken by U.M.N.O. members and offici- 
als. Tunku Abdul Rahman, who had succeeded Dato Onn as President, was 
particularly active in this dgesdc nt Both U.M.N.O. and M.C.A. offi- 
cials tended to seek out the local leaders and gain their support first. 
In this way the existing local social and political organizations could 


be incorporated into the U.M.N.0O. and the M.C.A. structures. Moreover 
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good and continued local leadership was ensured. 

Other organizations which acted to some extent as interest groups 
were also useful as channels of communication. The various Chambers of 
Commerce groups, the groups associated with the production of Malaya's 
major commodities, such as the Incorporated Society of Planters, and 
some small communal groups, provided the High Commissioner with the op- 
portunity of maintaining links, through their leaders, with a wide vari- 
ety of people. This fact had been generally recognized by the Colonial 
Administration directly after the Second World War when a number of 
leaders of these organizations were appointed to the Federal Legislative 
Council. Thus, while the membership of these interest groups was rela- 
tively small, it can be argued that the High Commissioners were linked 
to the sections of the population that these groups represented through- 
out the period under discussion. As a consequence of this, both High 
Commissioners, Gurney and Templer, were able to disseminate information 
about the Government's policy and, perhaps just as important, solicit 
advice as to what measures should be adopted. 

One group of organizations that might have been expected to act 
as a vehicle for the transmission of information to and from the High 
Commissioner was the Trade Unions. However, prompted by the extent of 
M.C.P. activity in the Malayan trade unions, the Government introduced 
amendments to the Trade Union Ordinance which severely restricted the 
types of unions legally permissible and allowed close supervision of 
union activity. These restrictions, which mainly centred on the eligi- 
bility of an organization to be registered as a trade union, and thus 


legally organize labour, were introduced just prior to the declaration 
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of the i@eeenenees The regulations substantially reduced the total mem- 
bership in trade unions and allowed for only a slow development there- 
sedpeutlt A large proportion of members, 69 percent in 1952 and 72 per- 
cent in 1953, were Indians and nearly half of the members were Govern- 
ment enpieyecae ce The lack of Malay and especially Chinese members, 
and the low percentage of the total work force that the membership repre- 
sented were indicative of the fact that the Government did not feel that 
the risks they foresaw in the development of an extensive trade union 
movement were worth taking. Trade unions, therefore, were not used to 
mobilize the population behind Government policies to any great extent. 
Both the political parties and the interest groups facilitated 
communications between the High Commissioners and the general public in 
Malaya. But the party system was slow to develop as a result, and Gur- 
ney was deprived of this important channel of communication to the people. 
Gurney was able to communicate with a limited section of the total pop- 
ulation through the leaders of small interest and community groups; how- 
ever, parties were not initially encouraged. Many civil servants were 
reluctant to accept that political parties could have a place in the 
fight against the communists. Yet, it was Gurney who drew up plans for 
the catalyst to the rise of the parties, the elections. That the compe- 
titive nature of the elections spurred party members on was readily 
accepted by leaders and the public alike. In particular, the fight 
between the I.M.P., Onn, and his supporters on the one hand, and the 
U.M.N.O.-M.C.A. alliance, on the other hand, provided the incentive for 
both sides to expand the work of their respective emeenizat tones, An 


important consequence of the fact that the parties were able to begin 
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to mobilize support, and thus demonstrate that the people were willing 
: ; ‘ : ATs 
to place their trust in the organizations, was that mutual trust and 
respect between the parties and the Government grew. This mutual trust 
and cooperation was essential if the political parties were to develop. 
Leon Yew-koh has noted with regard to this problem; 
The M.C.A. is unable to give effective cooperation to the Government 
without the confidence and support of the Government. For without 
the confidence and support of the Government, it would be difficult, 
if not impossible for the M.C.A. to win the confidence and support 


of the people. M.C.A. is mere tinsel, a superficial showy organi- 
zation without strength or substance. 118 


All parties required the confidence of both the Government and the people 


to be successful. But neither could be gained without the other. The 
elections provided for the eventual acquisition by the U.M.N.0.-M.C.A. 
alliance of both the confidence of a significant proportion of the pop- 
ulation and the respect of many within the Colonial Government. 
Therefore, as with other aspects of the conditions which aided 
Templer in his role as High Commissioner and political leader of Malaya, 
it was Gurney who laid the groundwork. And the timing was important. 
The political parties began to blossom at a time when the news of the 
October 1951 directive was beginning to percolate down through the hier- 
archy of the M.C.P. and communist units were beginning. to emphasize the 
political offensive, rather than military activities. Hence, when the 
communists began their campaign of political subversion, they found 
that the political parties were providing people with a greater under- 
standing of Government activities and also a way of expressing their 
grievances without resorting to illegal measures. The party hierarchies, 


although sometimes in conflict with the Government, fully accepted that, 
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in contrast to the M.C.P., they should conduct their affairs within 

the existing faba t? The parties, by mobilizing support and operating 
within the constitutionally prescribed boundaries, weaned people away 
from the M.C.P. and brought them into the realm of the British Colon- 
ial Administration. Thus, while for Gurney the political parties were 
of limited consequence, for Templer they provided, at a critical stage 
in the Emergency, an important opportunity for him to exchange informa- 


tion with a steadily expanding proportion of the Malayan population. 


Unorganized Interpersonal Contacts 


The myriad of daily talk and discussions that go on throughout 
any society all act as communication channels. These communication 
channels, which are characteristically at the ends of the chains of 
communication that disseminate information down from the leader, can 
diffuse that information throughout every section of the population. 
This is particularly true of a predominantly rural technologically under- 
developed country such as Malaya during the period under Bee 

In terms of the Government's, and especially the High Commis= 
sioner's, relations with the general public in Malaya during the Emer- 
gency, the importance of this set of communication channels in gaining 
support for the Government was noted by a few perceptive people. An 
editorial in The Straits Times argued that it was "that large section 
of the population which gets its news by word of mouth" that need to 
be eave And an Interrogation Officer, H.T. Pagden, stressed 
that people, wherever they are, quickly hear of the Government's acti- 


} 122 
vities if it impinges on the lives of a relative. Unfortunately, 


however, these assessments were not immediately accepted within the 
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senior echelons of the Government, and the necessity of making full use 
of psychological warfare to take advantage of these sets of communica-— 
tion was only slowly appreciated. Moreover, it needs to be emphasized 
that because these channels of communication came at the end of the 

chain their full utilization by the Government and the High Commissioners 
was dependent, to a great extent, upon the efficiency of the other chan- 
nels, such as the mass media, personal contact, and the political parties. 
Since many of these channels did not become significant as reliable, ef- 
ficient, and frequent carriers of information until towards the end of 
Gurney's term in office, so the politically unstructured face-to-face 
channels were not readily available to the High Commissioner as means 

by which he might impart and receive information. Thus, while during 

the large proportion of Gurney's tenure, these channels carried news of 
certain Government actions divorced from any Government explanations, 
during Templer's years, the Government was able to gain access to these 
sets of channels of communication and both explain policy and hopes 

for the future and receive information about matters of general public 


concern. 


SUMMARY 

In this Chapter the basic argument has been that the nature of 
the relationship between an individual political leader and other in- 
dividuals or groups depends, to a large degree on the means by which 


"expressive" functions a 


they communicate. The "instrumental" and 
leader may be required to perform by the people in his unit generally 


necessitate the maintenance of a diversity of reliable and efficient 


channels of communication. With regard to the nature of the patterns 
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of communication channels which centred on the two High Commissioners, 
Sir Henry Gurney and Sir Gerald Templer, a number of points need to be 
made. 

First, a political leader does not necessarily have a monopoly 
on communication links with people in his unit. In Malaya during the 
early years of the Emergency, the Malayan Communist Party mounted an 
extensive propaganda campaign that in many rural areas eclipsed the 
rather tentative attempts by the Government to establish communications 
with the people. The M.C.P., by placing great emphasis on personal con- 
tact, followed up by posters and leaflets, mounted such a successful 
campaign that the analysis of the situation by Government officials 
acknowledged that the M.C.P. propaganda appeared to be centrally planned, 
well co-ordinated, and effectively Hite aon Sakaeee The problem was, of 
course, compounded by the Government's conservative information oat. 
the lack of contact between members of the Administration and the gen- 
eral public, and the lack of confidence placed in the Information Ser- 
vices personnel by senior Government ott Hepat 2? Moreover, it took 
time for people to accept as credible those channels of communication, 
such as the press, radio, and leaflets, that the Government was able to 
introduce gradually. The M.C.P., on the other hand, had established its 
credibility through numerous personal contacts during the Japanese occu- 
pation, and therefore, had an added advantage. Thus, both in terms of 
political persuasion and attuning policies to the problems of sections 
of the population of Malaya, particularly the rural Chinese, the M.C.P., 
by maintaining better channels of communication, had the upper hand. 


But the Government was able to slowly reverse the situation. The 
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resettlement programme, which grouped a large proportion of the rural 
Chinese into defensible villages, allowed for a greater degree of phy- 
sical separation of the M.C.P. from their base of support. More sophis- 
ticated military, police, and administrative action also placed greater 
pressure on the M.C.P., making it difficult for them to re-establish 
contacts once an area was re-settled. The result was a dislocation of 
the M.C.P. organizational framework for producing and dispensing propa- 
ganda, more limited personal contact with their supporters, and a gen- 
eral decline in the amount and reliability of the propaganda dissemin- 
dtedene: The Government, for its part, once the Korean War boom pro-— 
vided the revenue, was able to expand its facilities, especially the 
radio, mobile cinema, and leaflet operations, and extend its propaganda 
offensive into the "captive'' audiences of the resettled rural areas. 
Moreover, the increased personal contact between the Administration's 
officials, and in particular, Templer himself, and the rural population, 
also contributed to the effort to extend the channels of communication 
between the Government and the people of Malaya. Hence, Government 
efforts to mobilize support in the early years of the Emergency were 
thwarted to a large extent by the activity of the M.C.P.; however, as 
the Government became more active in their propaganda effort, and the 
M.C.P. more concerned with survival rather than expansion, the Govern- 
ment began to exercise more control over the means by which the Malayan 
population received their information. Further, those channels of com- 
munication over which the Government had little or no direct control, 
such as the newspapers and political parties, but which supported the 


Government against the M.C.P., made a significant contribution to the 
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effort to counter the lines of communication the M.C.P. had established 
between their High Command and the people of Malaya. 

Second, the number and variety of people linked to the political 
leader by the communication channels as well as the direction and the 
flow of information are crucial to an analysis of the relationship be- 
tween a leader and the members of his unit. During the first six years 
of the Malayan Emergency, both the number and type of people linked to 
the leaders, Gurney and later Templer, changed quite dramatically. Gur- 
ney exchanged information with the European community, some Malayan poli- 
ticians and businessmen, and most of the more senior Government officials. 
These contacts proved extremely useful for explaining Government policy 
and soliciting valuable advice on numerous matters concerning the execu- 
tion of counter-insurgency policies. Gurney, however, was not able to 
establish diverse, reliable, and efficient channels of communication that 
could be frequently used to both disseminate information to and solicit 
information from a wide cross-section of the Malayan population. And 
this was necessary in order to mobilize support for his Government. Tem- 
pler, on the other hand, was able to establish links with virtually all 
sections of the population. He maintained those with the Europeans and 
Malayan elite, while developing others with the general population of 
Malaya. By encouraging administrators to meet the people, by expanding 
the propaganda campaign, and by his own personal contacts, he established 
new channels of communication with Malayans from all parts of the country. 
The growth of the political parties also benefitted his relations with 
the people, for they provided an extra means by which grievances could 


be aired. 
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It was the growth of these new channels which was significant. 
Not only did they provide a greater opportunity for Templer to explain 
his policies, and thus woo the support of the people, but they allowed 
those sections of the population with complaints to put them before 
their constitutional leader. Prior to the Emergency and during much 
of Gurney's period in office, there appeared to be no means by which 
the Government could be made aware of the demands of the ordinary per- 
son, particularly the beleaguered rural Chinese. The administration 
failed to communicate with many rural groups: the police were badly 
trained and too few in number, the political and communal groups that 
might have helped were either in their infancy or too divided to act 
effectively, and little personal contact with the High Commissioner was 
possible. With seemingly little likelihood of grievances being re- 
dressed by constitutional means, the M.C.P. appeared to a frustrated 
minority to be the best organization to turn to for help in solving 
their problems. During the Templer years, the parties, prompted by 
the prospect of electoral success, supplied a means of expressing hopes 
and desires, while the administration and the police became more recep- 
tive to the needs of the ordinary individual. Templer, himself, by 
his tours and talks with the village leaders and the rural people in 
general, created the favorable impression that he was listening to pop- 
ular opinion, and by and large, answering their often mundane requests. 
As The Straits Times noted in an editorial, "it has been said that the 
real debt which this country owes to General Templer may be the re-in- 
troduction of personal contact with the people which has been so marked 


a characteristic of his regime." This is not to say that everyone be- 
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came satisfied overnight, or that there were no grievances or frustrations. 
The point that needs to be stressed, tather, is that legal means for © 
attempting to prompt Government action over some matter or other became 
available and thus the illegal means provided by the guerrilla activi- 
ties of the M.C.P. became less and less appealing. 

Third, the fact that many of the channels of communication are 
inter-related needs to be appreciated. In Malaya, the degree to which 
information percolated down through the population was not so much de- 
pendent upon the existence of channels of communication--there is always 
news circulating within a rural village--but upon the degree to which 
the various channels were tied in with one another. For instance, if 
a village leader exchanged information with an administrator who had 
links with the High Commissioner, then information was able to flow 
from those within that village right up to the highest political pos- 
ition in the land, and vice-versa. But if any one of those ties was 
broken, if the administrator either knew nothing of government policy 
and could not pass on information, or if he did not meet with the 
village leader, then the whole chain was broken. During the Gurney 
years, the chains of communication were broken more often than not. 
During the Templer years, these chains of communication became more re- 
liable and efficient. A further consideration is the diversity and 
number of channels of information which surround a leader. The more 
people hear from differing sources a specific piece of information, 
the more they are liable to take it into consideration when making 


decisions about their actions. During the period under discussion, the 
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channels of communication diversified considerably as the Emergency 
progressed. This was particularly true during the Templer years, In- 
formation was not only passed down through the administrative hierarchy 
and the political party structure, but was also received via the printed 
word, the radio, and public address vans, and even from direct contact 
with the High Commissioner himself. Furthermore, the circulation of 
information by word-of-mouth, prompted by these numerous sources, com-— 
pounded the chances any one individual might have of hearing news of the 
leader and his activities. 

In general, then, Templer fared better than Gurney in his links 
with the people of Malaya. Gurney, partly because he himself elected to 
deal with people from his office rather than meet people in the country- 
side, and partly because of factors outside his control, such as the de- 
mands on his time of administrative chores, the lack of money in the 
first two years, and the problems encountered by the parties in attempting 
to expand the scope of their operations, failed to establish the channels 
of communication which would have enabled him to fulfill the functions 
of his position. Thus he could not gain the support he needed to act 
as a focal point for a united country. Templer, by contrast, was able 
to establish lines of communication that enabled him to enlist support 
for the task of eliminating terrorism and, by being able to establish and 
maintain links throughout the country, both by means of his own work in 
the field and by the activities of others, such as those in the political 


parties, he was able to embody a large measure of unity. 
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FOOTNOTES CHAPTER 7 


L 3 , . . 
See the discussion in Melvin L. De Fleur, Theories of Mass 


Communication (New York: David McKay, 1966), pp. 92-95. 


eV Katz, "The Two-Step Flow of Communication: An Up-to-Date 
Report on an Hypethesia. Public Opinion Quarterly 21 (Spring 1957), p. 61. 
The two-step flow of communication concept was later refined and the con- 
cept of a multi-step sequence was introduced. See E. Katz, “The Social 
Itinerary of Technical Change: Two Studies on the Diffusion of Innova- 
tion," Human Organization 20 (Summer 1961); pp. 70-82; E. Katz, M.L. Le- 
vin and H. Hamilton, "Traditions of Research on the Diffusion of Innova- 


tion,'' American Sociological Review 238 (Apr 1963), pp. 237252; and 
E.M. Rogers, Diffusion of Innovation (Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 


1962). 


eee for example, "Notes of a Meeting Between His Excellency the 
High Commissioner, Federation of Malaya and a Deputation of Members of the 
Incorporated Society of Planters, King's House, Wednesday, 26 October 1948. 
As Approved by His Excellency," The Planter 24 (November 1948), p. 655. 


ar Legislative Council Proceedings, 6th Session, p. 334. 


This closer cooperation is noted in an M.C.A. Memorandum to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Mr. Oliver Lyttleton, submitted 
during his tour of Malaya, late in 1951. TCL Papers (Malaysia), 

Item 169(i). 


O eee The Straits Times, 27 May 1951. 


Carehoe ts calculations based on reports in the Straits Echo and 
Times of Malaya, Malay Mail, and The Straits Times. October 1948-Octo- 
ber 1951. 


8 ; : : 
The operations sub-committees at all levels met every morning 
and were commonly referred to as "morning prayers". 


"For example, Templer was most anxious that the M.C.A. leader 
Dato Tan Cheng-lock should be kept informed of the Government's poli- 
cies. Templer noted in a letter to Tan Cheng-lock; "It seems to me 
that perhaps you may be feeling a little out of it now that you are no 
longer in the War Council since it has ceased to exist. At the same time 
I feel you should be kept informed of the general position as to what 
is in the minds of Government. If it would be of any use to you, I think 
it might be helpful if you took the opportunity of talking either with 
the Deputy High Commissioner or myself about every couple of months on 
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some occasion when you might be visiting Kuala Lumpur for your own 
purposes.'' See the High Commissioner, Sir Gerald Templer, to Tan Cheng- 
lock, 5 April 1952, TCL Papers (Singapore), TCL/V/269. 


T neenan Cleavland, Bang, Bang in Ampang (San Pedro, California: 
Symcon, 1973), pp. 193-194. 


Hise example, 30 Chinese from a new village, ranging in age 


from 25 to 35, and nearly all labourers, visited King's House during 
a 5 day civics course in Kuala Lumpur; see Malay Mail, 27 November 1953. 


A eee "The notes of a meeting between an M.C.A. delegation and 


Government officials, including the High Commissioner, 21 April 1952," 
TCL Papers (Singapore), TCL/III/274. Parkinson makes the assessment 
that Templer replied to thirty letters a week; see Parkinson, Templer 


in Malaya, p. ii. 


"Gogermuecdt of the Federation of Malaya, Federal Government Press 


Statement, 7 February 1952 (Kuala Lumpur: Department of Information); also 


issued as Government of Singapore, Public Relations Press Statement (Sing- 
apore) No. FE.52/53. 


“Government of the Federation of Malaya, Federal Government 
Press Statement; Speech of the High Commissioner, Sir Gerald Templer 
at his Installation (Kuala Lumpur: Department of Information), 2/52/ 
139 BSC. 


tee Malay Mail, 23 January 1953, and Straits Times, 28 May 1954. 
The most hectic period was between January and July 1953, when Templer 
went on 43 tours; see The Straits Times, 13 January 1953. 


Orenpler usually concentrated on the rural areas, the arena for 
the fight against the communists. In contrast to Gurney, he tended to 
avoid the towns. See Geoffrey Geldard, "Kampongs Welcome Templer,''The 
Straits Times, 29 April 1953. 


tiem Pagden, an interrogation officer, noted in 1949 that the 


Government's "psychological warfare" programme was non-existent. He 
stated that "there appears to be, at least in some quarters, a complete 
lack of appreciation of the value of this necessary adjunct to our war 
effort." See T. Pagden to the Deputy Commissioner C.1.D., 20 May 1949 
in Pagden Papers, SP 7/1. This assessment is confirmed in Government 
of the Federation of Malaya "Report on Emergency Information Services, 
September 1950-September 1951" by Mr. H. Carleton Greene to be found in 
TCL Papers (Malaysia) Item 135. 
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1 
on emerebnicHaia: Political Parties; A Sociological Study of the 
Oligarchical Tendencies of Modern Democracy (New York: Free Press, 1962). 


1 a6R7 Censuses p. SOL 


gorer instance, in the age group 30-34 years old, out of every 


thousand, 546 male Malays were literate, as opposed to only 90 females; 
697 male Chinese were literate, as compared to 209 female Chinese; and 
657 male Indians were literate, in comparison to 208 female Indians, 
see ibid., pp. 94, 372-378. 


th eieaas He 35 i 


22 N.E.S.C.0., Report of the Commission on Technical Needs in 
Presa. Fiim, Radio (Paris; U.N.E.S.C.0. £948), 23. p. 158. 


ay the figures for 1952 for the Federation of Malaya and Sing- 
apore in U.N.E.S.C.0., "The Daily Press, a Survey of the World Situation - 
in 1952," Reports and Papers on Mass Communications, No. 7 (Paris: 
Department of Mass Communication, U.N.E.S.C.0. 1953), p. 93; the compar— 
ative change in circulation figures for the combined circulation of 
daily newspapers in the Federation of Malaya and Singapore between 1947 
and 1952 is in Ginsburg and Roberts, Malaya, Table 25, p. 163. For a 
more detailed discussion of the distribution of newspapers in Malaya, 
see U.N.E.S.C.0., Report of the Commission on Technical Needs in Press, 
Film, Radio, pp. 158-9; Ginsburg and Roberts, Malaya, pp. 166-7, and 
Appendix, Table H and Table I. 


ay LES G0), Report of the Commission on Technical Needs in 
Press, Film, Radio. p. :158:. 


a see Appendix, Table J. 


oO tha delineation of the factors owes much to Bernard Voyenne, 


La Presse Dans la Societe Contemporaine (Paris: 1962), pp. 187ff£. cited 
in Pierre Renouvin and Jean-Baptiste Duroselle Introduction to the His- 


tory of International Relations, trans. Mary Ilford (New York: Praeger, 
1967)... pp~ 334-335. 


oh ee Draft Development Plan, 1950, p. 34, which notes that 
while 85-95 percent of the 350 statements per month issued by the Govern- 


ment Press service ‘are used by the English-language press and about 
60 percent by the Malay press, a far smaller proportion is used by 

the papers written in Chinese and Indian languages entirely on account 
of translation difficulties". 
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28 oe Malay Mail, 30 July 1960. 


"Results from a survey conducted by the writer, using editions 
of the Straits Echo, January 1949-December 1950, and February 1952- 
January 1954. 


7 Oneealee taken from a survey by the writer. See fn. 35. 


st nis is borne out by The Straits Times library files on Gurney 


and Templer. Half of the press cuttings in the Gurney file concern the 
High Commissioner's ambush and murder. Moreover, his total file is 
only half the size of the file on Templer. 


sfgwe Pye, Lessons from the Malayan Struggle Against Communism, 
pp. 33-38. 


Peat the fact that press conferences on the Emergency were 
held every three weeks and on the Federal Administration once a month, 
often at King's House, Gurney only very rarely was in attendance. He 
left the briefing of the press to senior officials of the Government 
and the Security Forces. See Annual Report 1948, p. 190; Government 
of the Federation of Malaya, Annual Report of the Department of Public 
Relations, 1949 (Kuala Lumpur: Government Printer, n.d.), p. 4; and for 
an example of an important press conference at King's House not attended 
by Gurney see Straits Echo, 3 March 1951. At a Federal War Council 
Meeting just before he was murdered, Gurney noted the lack of interest 
of the Editors of leading newspapers in press conferences and said that 
they failed to send their best people, see Government of the Federation 
of Malaya,'' Federal War Council Meeting: Minutes,'' 2 October 1951 in 
TCL Papers (Malaysia), Item 170. 


3 noual Report, 1948, p. 189. 


>> British Broadcasting Corporation broadcast, 'I remember," 
12 December 1970. 


3evalay Maiiges0 July! 1960. 


oR eport on a visit to Malaya from 20 August-20 September 1952, 
at the invitation of the M.C.A. by Purcell and Carnell," TCL Papers 
(Singapore) sICL/VE/iep. 125. 


mace Walter Grieber, "News is What Newspapermen Make It" in 


People, Society and Mass Communication, eds., Anthony Dexter and David 
Manning White (Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1964), pp. 173-181. The 


screening function performed by editors in the communication channels 
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include newspapers is also analysed in David Manning White "The Gatekeep-— 
ers; A Case Study in the Selection of News" in ibid., pp. 160-176. 


30 Gee Ginsburg and Roberts, Malaya, pp. 168-169. 


eerniae pp-. 169-171. 


Bie Annual Report, 1948, p. 112; and Annual Report, 1949, p.126. 
42 \) 

See Annual Report, 1950, p. 142; and Government of the Feder- 
ation of Malaya, 'Department of Public Relations," in What Government 
Departments Are Doing (Kuala Lumpur: Government Printer, n.d.) 1; p. 41. 
This latter publication is a booklet version of a series of radio broad- 
casts designed to inform people about the Government. The Director of 
Public Relations, Mr. J.N. McHugh, gave his talk on 12 May 1950. 


Se cence! Report, 1951, p. 180. 


baal ea Report, 1952, p. 286; “Report on Emergency Information 
Services, September 1950-September 1951" by Greene; and for copies of 
the paper see TCL Papers (Malaysia), Item 167(i) where it is claimed that 
in October 1952 the paper had a circulation of 110,000 copies. However, 
when C.C. Too resigned from his post with the Government, the paper ex- 
perienced production problems. 


‘nee Annual Report, 1953, p. 318; and Annual Report, 1954, p. 378. 


1Gh rebate and Roberts, Malaya, p. 1/1. 


eines te: 10,000 persons used the 34 Information Centres and 12 


Reading Rooms daily during 1948. This total increased as more centres 
and Reading Rooms were built. See Annual Report, 1948, p. 112. 


opxampres of unofficial pressure include Gurney's call to The 
Straits Times to find out why they would not stop exploring the Batang 
Kali incident in December 1948. See The Straits Times, 3 February 1970. 
For Templer to use the phone to "“enquire'' about certain press reports 
was not unknown. 


Borer tical Report, 1952, i. 265; Annual: Reporg, "1953 py Sl . 


are, Planter was the official monthly publication of the Incor- 
porated Society of Planters. 


a arietidsi] Report, 1948, p. 112. 
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2a tpanaTe on Emergency Information Services, September 1950- 
September 1951 by Mr. H. Carleton Greene," The Private Papers of Tan 
Cheng-lock, National Archives of Malaysia, No. 135. Graham Greene noted 
in his article, "Malaya" that leaflets had to be printed on waterproof 
paper. 


3 Government of the Federation of Malaya, A Message to the People 
of the Federation of Malaya From His Excellency Sir Gerald Templer, The 


High Commissioner for the Federation of Malaya (Kuala Lumpur: Department 
of Information, n.d.) No. 1062. 


ao ete Gerald Templer's Press Conference, Department of Informa- 
tion 5/54/193 (HC). 


oP eg speech by the Secretary for Defence, Mr. Humphrey, Legis— 
lative Council Proceedings, 6th Session, p. 964. 


OG tases and Roberts, op. cit., pp. 176-185; Annual Report, 1949, 
p-128; Annual Report, 1950, p. 142. 


37 ceuiaT Report;.1951, p. 182. 
58 

Annual Report, 1952, p. 289. 
59 

Annual Report, 1953, p. 322. 


Srannniad Report, 1949, p. 128. 


ees for example The Planter 24 (October 1948), pp. 598-599; 
The Planter 24 (December 1948), p. 665. These complaints were acknow- 
ledged and the fact that some effort had been made to remedy the situ- 
ation was noted in "Report on Emergency Information Services, Septem-— 
ber 1950-September 1951" by Greene. 


Orcas Audit on Accounts, 1949 and 1952. 


e Cinahuce and Roberts, Malaya, pp. 176-179. 


Se ometal Report, 1952, p. 289. A list of the more serious pro- 
grammes broadcast in 1950 may be found in J. Greenfall Williams, "Radio 
in Fundamental Education in Underdeyeloped Areas" in Press, Film, and 
Radio in the World Today (Paris; U.N.E.S.C.0. 1950), pp. 56-57. The 
paucity of Chinese-language broadcasts is striking. The introduction 
of a wide variety of discussion and instructional programmes in the 
succeeding years is detailed in the Annual Reports, 1951, pp. 182-183; 
and Annual Report, 1952, pp. 290-291. 
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Of teat Report, 1949, p. 128. This averaged out to 30 news 


bulletins per day in all languages (English, Malay, Tamil and seven 
Chinese dialects). 390 newstalks were broadcast in 1953. Annual Report 


of Department of Broadcasting, 1953, p. 15. 


BO rox example, Gurney gave only two talks on the radio in 1949 and 


none in 1950. By contrast, MacDonald, who was living in Johore Bahru, near 
Singapore, gave a number of radio talks, particularly in 1948 (at least 
five) and 1950 (at least five). 


Ser eeptes made over half a dozen radio broadcasts on such topics 


as the importance of volunteering for the Federation Regiments (July 1952) 
the meaning of "Operation Service" (January 1953), and the situation in 
Malaya on the eve of his departure (May 1954). 


OS eo yexnment of the Federation of Malaya, Monthly Statistics 


Bulletin, (1949-1953) (Kuala Lumpur: Government Press, n.d.). About 50 
percent of license holders were Chinese and 30 percent were Malays: 
see Appendix, Table K. 


Oa xaanal Report, 1949, p. 129; Annual Report, 1952, p. 290; 
Annual Report, 1953, p. 322. 


10 neheay Report of the Department of Public Relations, 1949, p./7. 


Tipeport on Emergency Information Services, September 1950- 
September 1951" by Greene. Annual Report, 1951, p. 182; Progress Report 
on the Development Plan, p. 53; Annual Report, 1952, p. 290. 


ye, Report, 1951, pp. 181-2. 


735 N.E.S.C.0., Report of the Commission on Technical Needs in 


Press, Film, Radio, 2: p. 272; also cited in Ginsburg and Roberts, Malaya, 


arn. financial restrictions are noted in Annual Report, 1949, 


p. 128. 


Pei nchutg and Roberts, Malaya, p. 18/7. 


ical Report, 1951, p. 183. 


11 eaGat Report, 1952, p. 292. 


tO anal Report, 1950, p. 144; Annual Report, 1951, p. 184. 
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7Irem Basses 0, ; Report of the Commission on Technical Needs in 


Press, Film, Radio, 2; p. 272. 
80 . 
Annual Report, 1952, p. 292. 


Sl anual Report, 1951, p. 180. 


* Government of the Federation of Malaya, Communist Terrorism 
in Malaya (Kuala Lumpur: Government Printer, 1953), p. 39. 
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o eae the notes of a meeting held 1 March 1949 made by H.T.Pagden, 
at which ten ex-M.P.A.J.A. communists discussed the Government's propa-— 
ganda effort. Pagden Papers, S.P. 7/9. 


Sore message which was also broadcast on Radio Malaya was, "This 
is General Templer speaking. To all armed members of the Malayan Com-— 
munist Party. You needn't be afraid you can surrender. This is my per- 
sonal pledge to you. You will not be ill-treated.'' See Annual Report 


on Broadcasting, 1954, p. 3. 
87 


! 


Wilbur Schramm, "Communication Development and the Development 


in Communications and Political Development, ed., Pye, p. 53. 


Process,' 


8 rhe monitoring of broadcast scripts was rigid. For example, the 
Controller of Emergency Broadcasting, Mr. Alex Josey, had the recording 
of a talk on "Malayan Affairs" destroyed and the script of his broadcast 
altered by the orders of the Chief Secretary, Mr. M.V. del Tufo. The 
banned portions referred to the necessity of introducing "awful methods 
and harsh laws'' to combat the communists. See Straits Echo, 8 May 1951. 


S66 Pye "Communication Patterns and the Problems of Represen- 
tative Government in Non-Western Societies," 


Ogee Chapter Five, above. 


Poe Straits Times, 23 June 1948, noted that "Six months ago 
junior police officers in out-stations in Perak were saying that there 
would be a big communist show-down about June and that if the communists 
had not been brought under control by then, the whole British regime in 
Malaya would be threatened." 
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72 See Purcell, Malaya; Communist or Free? p. 38 and also his 


letter to The Times, 19 November 1951. 


ror an account of the problems of gleaning information about 


communist activities from the general population, see Letter from T. Pagden 


to the Deputy Commissioner, C.I.D. 20 May 1949, Pagden Papers, SP 7/1. 


* Malaya Tribune, 31 December 1950, and Singapore Tiger Standard, 
30 December 1950. 


hr speech by Templer in Legislative Council Proceedings, 6th 
Session, c. /58; Annual ‘Report, 1952, p. 15; and Government of the Feder- 


ation of Malaya "Circular on Courses for Villages" dated 18 February 1952 
from Mr. K.J. Henderson, Deputy Commissioner for Labour, Malacca, in TCL 
Papers (Malaysia), Item 175. 


“oseg Legislative Council Proceedings, 6th Session, c. 11. 


alee Ginsburg and Roberts, Malaya, p. 223. 


AD aiid Cased #2 73h 


77 Gee Straits Echo, 27 July 1950, and "Notes of a Meeting Held at 
King's House on 2 February 1952," TCL Papers (Singapore), TCL/111/274a. 


Saar Legislative Council Proceedings, 6th Session, c. 13. Legis- 
lation conferring responsibility and authority on locally elected bodies 


was introduced in 1952. 


+01 igh Commissioner's Press Conference Statement, 26 May 1954, D. 
Int. 5/54/1093 (HE); 


rece Government of the Federation of Malaya, A General Survey of 


New Villages by W.C.S. Corry (Kuala Lumpur: Government Printer, 

p. 41. Corry notes (p. 40) that Johore and Perak seem to have been 

the areas where Village Committees and Local Councils were most successful 
while "less than mediocre success" was achieved in Selangor, Negri Sem- 
bilan and Pahang. 


nets both the U.M.N.O. and the M.C.A. were initially formed as 


pressure groups they are referred to here as political parties because 
of their role once elections were introduced. 


TOR ee Guerrilla Communism in Malaya, p. 353. 
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105 ; ; ‘ A ee: 
These did not include various community associations, such as 


the Eurasian Association and the Ceylon Federation. These groups, which 
were interest groups, rather than organizations with political ambitions, 
were represented in the Federal Legislative Council. 


106; nitiated by the activities of the Commissioner-General, Mal- 
colm MacDonald and Dato Onn, the original group of Malay and Chinese 
leaders was known as the Malay-Chinese Goodwill Committee. The name was 
changed when other community leaders were included in the deliberations. 
See The Communities Liaison Committee and Post-War Communal Relations in 
Malaya: A Historical Sourcebook, ed. M. Nordin Sopiee (Kuala Lumpur; Uni- 
versity of Malaya, n.d.); and Means, Malaysian Politics, pp. 122-124. 

For a critical discussion of the ae etnieies of the Communities Liaison 
Committee, see the Indian Daily Mail, 27, 28 and 29 September 1949. (This 
paper carried a series of articles on the subject, the ones on these dates 
being of particular interest.) 


7 Sea the criticisms levelled at him by the editors of Utusan 


Melayu as reported in Straits Echo 27 May 1950 and 23 May 1950. 


Se an account of Dato Onn's political life during this period 
see Ishak bin Tardin "Dato Onn and Malay Nationalism 1946-1951," Journal 


of Southeast Asian History 1 (March 1960), pp. 56-88. 


Le The M.C.A. claimed 100,000 members by the end of 1949 and be- 
tween 160,000 and 200,000 by 1951. See Communist Banditry in Malaya 
June 1948<Juné 1951 pp. 17 and 28 and So Eng-lim, "Tan Cheng lock; His 


Leadership of the Malayan Chinese," Journal of Southeast Asian History 
1 (March 1960), pp. 29-57. 


eeaor an interesting discussion of the events leading up to the 
decision which brought U.M.N.O. and the M.C.A. together, see R.K. Vasil, 
Politics in Plural Society: A Study of Non-Communal Political Parties in 
West Malaysia, (London: Oxford University Press, 1971), fn. 21, pp. 10-11, 
and pp. 56-57. 


Te See the M.C.A. "Minutes of a Meeting between the M.C.A. and 
Government Officials," 21 April 1952, TCL Papers (Singapore), TCL/111/274. 


Taree an account of the activities of Tunku Abdul Rahman during 
this period see Harry Miller, Prince and Premier; A Biography of Tunku 


Abdul Rahman Putra Al—Haj, First Prime Minister of the Federation of Malay 
(London; Harrap, 1959). 


1135 or a discussion of the events leading up to the Government de- 
cision to introduce this legislation, see M.R. Stenson, Industrial Con 


fi Cie in) Malaya; Prelude to the Communist Revolt of 1948 (London; Oxford 
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University Press, 1970), Chapter XI. For an analysis of trade unions 

in Malaya prior to and during the Emergency, see Charles Gamba, The Ori- 
gins of Trade-Unionism in Malaya; A Study in Colonial Labour Unrest 
(Singapore: Donald More, 1962). A discussion of the trade unions in 
Malaya directly after the war and a first hand account of the communist 
infiltration of the movement.as a whole may be found in Labour and Trade 


Union Organizations in the Federation of Malaya and Singapore, report 
by S.S. Awberry and F.W. Dalley. 


do emeeeEh ip fell trom 195.113. in 1947.,to 42288. in 1949..- Tt 


gradually rose again reaching 114,349 in 1954. The one unusual change 
was in 1952 when membership increased for that one year only to 129,014. 
Government of the Federation of Malaya, Monthly Statistical Bulletin 

Of the Federation of Malaya (Kuala Lumpur: Government Printer, January 
1956), Peg ys. 


mage 1952 only 15 percent were Chinese. This figure dropped to 
12 percent in 1953. See Government of the Federation of Malaya, Annual 


Report of the Trade Union Registry (Kuala Lumpur: Government Printer, 
GaGa) 2952.D14. 90d (1.993) Pa.) < 


On ag Cheng-lock stated in a speech in 1953 that "Opposition or 
competition will make Malayan politics all the better and healthier. We 
should strive all the harder to render the Alliance a strong and dynamic 
political force capable of winning its goal and accomplishing its his- 
toric mission in the teeth of all opposition which should stimulate and 
strengthen the Alliance," TCL Papers (Malaysia) Box 1 No. 63. Tunku 
Abdul Rahman noted in a letter to Col. H.S. Lee, 12 April 1953: "On the 
whole, I think that the doings of Bukit Gantang and his associates have 
given us and our supporters added zeal and enthusiasm in our struggle." 
U.M.N.O. Files, National Archives of Malaysia, UMNO/SG 35/1953. 


11 lone Government official argued succinctly in 1950 that "(i) if 
members of M.C.A. trust the M.C.A. then (ii) Government can trust the 
M.C.A. (iii) if Government can trust the M.C.A. then (iv) the Emergency 
can be brought to a speedy end." The Government obviously required proof 
of public trust in the M.C.A. See A.W. Lacey, Chinese Affairs Office, 
Serembau, N.S. to Tan Cheng-lock, 23 October 1950, TCL Papers (Singapore), 
TCL/111/265. 


Tee Leong Yew-koh to Tan Cheng-lock, October 15 1951 TCL Papers 
(Singapore) TCL/XV/64a. 


dO aiiku Abdul Rahman, in a speech to the First National Conven-— 
tion, 23 August 1953, stated that "In the words of the Honourable Harold 
E.Hall at the parliamentary Conference in Canada, ‘We have a common be- 
lief in adherence to the practice of ordered liberty, ordered liberty 
under a well conducted rule of law.'" U.M.N.O. Files, No. 7 UMNO/SG 
No. G12/1954. 
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tt eee Pye "Communication Patterns and the Problems of Represen- 


tative Government in Non-Western Societies." 


the ited in H.T. Pagden to the Deputy Commissioner C.I.D. 20 May 


1949, Pagden Papers SP 7/1. 


1220 bea, 


tue Nee Government of the Federation of Malaya, Anatomy of Commun- 
ist Propaganda, July 1949 to December 1949 (Kuala Lumpur; Department of 
Public Relations, December 1949). See also "Minutes of a Meeting to 
Discuss Enemy Propaganda," Pagden Papers SP 7/9. 


12a policy even elicited a rebuke from the predominantly Euro- 


pean planting community, which noted in a Memorandum to the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Lyttleton, that the Government should cease "suppression of 
Emergency news", and that "the population has not forgotten how it was 
‘led up the garden path' by these means in 1941-42 and knows the true 
facts, disseminated via lorry drivers, etc., who travel daily to and from 
rural areas to central markets."' See The Planter (December 1951), p. 516 
(emphasis in the original). 


eee "Report on Emergency Information Services," by Greene. 


tosae Anatomy of Communist Propaganda, 1950-1953, Federation of 
Malaya. 


els Straits Times 31 May 1954. 
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CHAPTER 8 


CONCLUSION 

Individual political leadership is a complex concept. Essen- 
tially it may be said to centre on the relationship between a leader 
and the members of a specific unit and to involve the interaction of 
a number of variables. This exploratory study has focused on four var- 
iables that previous leadership studies have shown to be important—— 
situation, expectation, organization, and communication-—-to determine 
the dynamics of leadership in a particular set of circumstances, the 
Malayan Emergency, and to bring about a better understanding of indiv- 
idual political leadership in general. With regard to both these goals, 


a number of concluding points may be made. 


POLITICAL LEADERSHIP AND THE MALAYAN EMERGENCY 

Certainly the four variables examined in this study had a con- 
siderable impact on the nature of the relationships that each of the 
two High Commissioners, Sir Henry Gurney and Sir Gerald Templer, was 
able to establish with the Malayan people. At the heart of these re- 
lationships, and thus of the leadership process itself, were the ex- 
pectations of the various groups within the Federation. It should be 
re-emphasized at this point that an individual is a "leader" not by 
virtue of conferring the title of "leader" upon himself, but because 
the members of the unit accept him as such. That is to say, the unit's 
members must accept him as one whom they expect to facilitate "the 


change or resistance to change of the unit's goals, the attainment of 
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these goals and/or the distribution of the unit's valued, scarce resources." 
Members' expectations were, therefore, important for they determined 
how many Malayans would accept each of the two High Commissioners as 
their political leader and the extent to which they would support him. 
Malayan's expectations about political matters were rooted in 
their past experiences. The socializing process of all the major com- 
munal groups tended to foster the acceptance of an authoritarian set 
of hierarchical social relationships. More particularly, within the 
Malay, Indian and European communities it was expected that those who 
occupied the highest positions within Malayan society should ensure the 
integrity and welfare of the communities. Amongst the Malay and Indian 
elites and the large majority of the European community it was the High 
Commissioner, as the person who held the reins of power, who was ex- 
pected to exercise his authority for the benefit of each community and 
the good of Malaya as a whole. This power, it was generally accepted, 
could be exercised in a relatively autocratic manner if the circumstances 
warranted and if it was necessary for the achievement of the common good. 
Within the Chinese community, however, the Government was viewed by the 
large majority as a vague and little known entity. The tendency was to 
expect other Chinese rather than British officials to solve their prob- 
lems. All the communities shared common problems; as well, each community 
had unique problems that arose out of specific sets of circumstances. In 
some circumstances, such as the distribution of political power, the re- 
solution of a set of problems voiced by one community could create fur- 
ther problems for another. Problems arose when the situation created 


barriers to the attainment of various goals concerning security, parti- 
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cipation in decision-making, the distribution of wealth, and social and 
cultural amenities. They were the problems Gurney had to help eradi- 
cate in order to gain the support of the Malayan people. 

A leader has. basically two ways in which he can modify a per- 
son's expectations in order to gain his support. He can either live 
up to these expectations by changing the situation so that the dif- 
ficulties in attaining a specific goal are diminished (if not elimin- 
ated) or he can change the person's expectations so they coincide with 
what he can achieve. Gurney had little success in either endeavor. He 
was unable to change the situation in any way that brought substantial 
benefits to the various groups within the Federation. The means by 
which Gurney could have changed the situation, the Administration and 
the Security Forces, were themselves plagued with problems that Gurney 
could not properly rectify. Lack of trained manpower, shortages of re- 
sources, personality clashes, poor tactics and coordination, and the 
resulting low morale meant that their effectiveness was impaired and 
that Gurney could not deploy these agents of the Government as he might 
have wished. Even the major changes that Gurney was able to initiate 
(such as the resettlement programme) did not, at least initially, pro- 
duce a favourable modification of expectations. Gurney's misfortune was 
not only the relatively ineffective organizations at his disposal, but 
also adverse trends in the situation. These trends were important for 
they had a detrimental effect on the expectations of the people of 
Malaya. Just as certain experiences prior to Gurney's arrival had 
helped to form some expectations about political matters, so these ex- 


pectations were modified by the ever changing situation. The escalation 
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in M.C.P. terrorist attacks during the period, 1948 to 1951, the apparent 
growth in the strength of the communists in other parts of Asia, and 

the sluggish economy before the Korean War boom all exacerbated the 
problems of the Malayan people and did nothing to encourage them to 
support the Government. Moreover, situational trends served to com- 
pound the problems experienced by the Government organizations. 

Gurney also found himself unable to persuade people either that 
it was not possible to achieve lasting solutions quickly or that they 
should not expect him to solve many of their problems without their 
help. His persuasive efforts were thwarted partly by his inability to 
reach many sections of the population and partly by the reluctance of 
those who did receive news of his policies and activities to agree with 
them. The demands made on him by administrative chores as well as his 
own lack of enthusiasm for developing wide ranging personal contacts re- 
stricted the number of channels by which he could inform people of 
his views, intentions, achievements, and need for their cooperation. 
Further, the undeveloped nature of the mass media, the communication 
difficulties within the Government, the problems of establishing links 
between Government officials and the public, and the lack of contact 
between the Malayan political elite and the general public all limited 
the channels by which people acquired news of the High Commissioner. 
Even those people who did have access to Gurney and his policies tended 
to disagree with both his assessment of the nature of the problems facing 
the country, particularly the problems created by the Emergency, and 
his proposed solutions. Moreover, his personal conduct was not thought 


by everyone to be appropriate to a crisis situation. He had not engen-— 
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dered a sense of urgency and activity that many thought was warranted 
by the communist threat. Neither had he been able to establish the 
personal relations that the people of Malaya valued so much. Perhaps 
of equal importance was the fact that many of the people with grie- 
vances, such as the rural Chinese, had few channels through which they 
could articulate their needs and aspirations to the Government. Indeed, 
many rural Chinese were forced to look to others for help, particularly 
the predominantly Chinese M.C.P. The M.C.P., in the first few years of 
the Emergency was able to maintain numerous communication channels with 
these people (mainly in the form of personal ties which were most highly 
valued).. It thereby had a much better chance to structure the people's 
expectations and gain their support for the fight against the Government. 
In short, Gurney was not able to fulfill fully either of the 
two functions normally associated with political leadership. The vast 
majority of the Malayan people did not accept that he had facilitated 
the completion of tasks associated with their problems, particularly 
with regard to what was generally considered the most pressing problem, 
the communist's terrorist activities. Nor was it felt that he had been 
able to maintain the cohesion and to encourage the integration of Malaya 
as a social unit. Indeed, those groups that particularly looked to the 
High Commissioner to inspire loyalty and group solidarity, the Govern- 
ment officials and the European community suffered from a severe lack 
of morale. Hence, Gurney could neither change the situation so as to 
reduce (if not fully solve) people's problems nor could he convince 
people to modify their expectations. He therefore had to forfeit their 


aid and support. 
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In contrast to Gurney, Templer was able both to live up to some 
of the more keenly felt expectations held by Malayans and to modify many 
others so that they coincided with what he could achieve. Even before 
Templer arrived in Malaya, some major trends in the situation had 
started to change in his favour. The Korean War boom provided increased 
funds for the Government and higher wages in the rubber estates and tin 
mines. Economic grievances were thereby reduced to some extent. The 
M.C.P. decision to divert some of its personnel and resources to poli- 
tical subversion meant that as word of the directive spread through the 
M.C.P. organization, fewer and fewer acts of indiscriminate terrorism 
were perpetrated. Moreover, the international politico-strategic situ- 
ation had stabilized and the communistSwere generally thought to have 
been contained. These changes, therefore, created a situation in which 
people's expectations could be easily modified in the Government's fa- 
vour. 

It was Templer who was able to press home the advantages that 
the turn of events offered him. The change in top officials, the re- 
organization and retraining programmes that Templer introduced, and the 
sense of urgency that his personal conduct injected into the Government's 
activities all helped to make the Government bureaucracy and the Security 
Forces relatively efficient instruments for the execution of policies. 
Indeed, Templer succeeded in gaining a good deal of support for his 
policies. Many Malayans were persuaded that they could benefit from 
his approach to the resolution of their problems. His personal con- 
duct gave many the impression he would succeed. In particular he got 


officials to appreciate the urgency of the situation. The centralization 
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of all power in his hands and his often autocratic actions were con- 
sidered by a large proportion of Malayans to be what the situation 
demanded. Moreover, the fact that soon after he arrived in Malaya M.C.P. 
guerrilla activities began to wane seemed to demonstrate his ability 

to get results. As a consequence of his achievements in combatting the 
guerrilla threat (which was for many, particularly within the rural pop- 
ulation, their primary concern) Templer‘s ideas on other matters were 
more readily accepted. Templer's personal style and policies boosted 

a morale that he himself has stated was "in the gutter" when he first 
arrived in Medasaue He became a focus for loyalty towards the Govern- 
ment's cause and instilled a sense of cohesion and worth not only into 
Government officials and the European community but also into the elite 
of Malaya and many sections of the Malayan society as a whole. 

Templer was also able to restructure expectations. He did this 
by using all available channels of communication to explain fully the 
reasons for his policies, the benefits to be derived from them and the 
personal and communal hardships that could result from failure to comply 
with Government regulations. Templer took full advantage of the mass 
media which presented information about his activities and policies in 
a very favourable way. However, it was the large number of face-to-face 
contacts through which information about his activities and policies was 
passed on that proved to be particularly important. The numerous per- 
sonal relations established by the High Commissioner himself with all 
sections of the society, the increased number of personal contacts made 
by members of the Security Forces and Government officials, and the per- 


sonal relations developed through the party hierarchies all meant that 
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a great deal of information about Templer and the Government reached 
people by word-of-mouth. It was the information transmitted through 
these channels that was received most favourably and had the greatest 
impact in modifying expectations. Moreover, the M.C.P. propaganda 
effort encountered a number of problems after 1951. These included 
the internal communication problems caused by Chin Peng's retreat to 
the Thai border in 1952-53 and the difficulties presented by low inter- 
nal morale and the physical isolation of their previous supporters in 
the New Villages. M.C.P. difficulties enabled Templer to gain a dis- 
tinct advantage over his predecessor in the competition to gain the 
attention of Malayans. 

As a result of the favourable changes in the situation, and the 
efficient execution of policy, Templer was able to partially resolve, if 
not eradicate, some of the more serious problems that confronted Malay- 
ans. In particular, the reduction of M.C.P. guerrilla attacks was much 
appreciated by Malayans of all communities. It was in this way that 
Templer was able to meet some of the expectations of Malayans. Other 
expectations Templer was able to restructure so that the fact that they 
could not be met did not diminish the support given to the Government. 

In the eyes of the members of a unit, a political leader is 
expected to accept responsibility for much of what happens during his 
tenure in office. Malayans were slow to appreciate Gurney's policies. 
However, it is noteworthy that it was Gurney who laid a great deal of 
the groundwork for much of Templer's success. Many of his policies, 
most notably the resettlement programme, were essentially aimed at long 


term results. Thus, although in the short term he failed to fulfill 
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adequately the functions of leadership, in the long run he undoubtedly 
would have had greater success. The tide of events certainly did not 
run in his favour and his untimely death prevented him from reaping the 
fruits of his work. Templer, on the other hand, was accorded much of 
the credit for the results of Gurney's policies as well as the successes 
produced by his own endeavours. Templer, unlike Gurney, had time on 

his side. He was particularly fortunate in that the communist threat 
diminished virtually from the moment he arrived in the Federation. The 
October 1951 directive was made necessary by the accumulation of diffi- 
culties within the M.C.P. Terrorism produced antipathy and an uncooper- 
ative attitude towards the M.C.P. within the populations The effective- 
ness of the resettlement programme and the more sophisticated policies 
the Security Forces were beginning to develop meant that by the end of 
1951 (although it was not readily apparent, even to Gurney) the Govern- 
ment's policies were beginning to force the M.C.P. onto the defensive. 
Certainly it may be said that Templer owed much to Gurney. 

However, if the assessment of the people of the unit, in this 
case the Malayan public, is to be central to the concept of political 
leadership (and it would seem from this study that this is a very fruit- 
ful approach to the analysis of individual political leadership) then 
Templer must be considered the more successful of the two High Commis-— 


sioners. Gurney failed to gain the support and cooperation of a signi- 


ficant proportion of the population. During his term as High Commissioner, 


the Malayan Government, and by implication Gurney as head of the Govern- 
ment, were criticised for their seeming inability to come to grips with 


the problems of Malayans. By contrast Templer received both praise and 
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a good deal of cooperation. Indeed he was able to elicit both within 
the first weeks Si his arrival in Malaya and seemed to go from strength 
to strength until his departure in mid-1954. In this sense Malayans 
clearly considered that Templer provided exceptional leadership during 


oe , ; : ‘ 3 
a critical’ period in their history. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 

This concluding discussion has so far centred on the dynamics of 
leadership during a particular period in the Malayan Emergency. A num- 
ber of general points need to be raised, however, with regard to the 
consequences of this study for possible future research into individual 
political leadership. 

First, there is clearly a need for more research into the role 
of political expectations in the political leadership process. In or- 
der to understand the leadership process in any society, the relevant 
political expectations concerning such factors as what is considered 
to be in the political realm, general attitudes to political partici- 
pation, and what is thought to be legitimate behaviour on the part of 
the leader, must be detailed and evaluated. In this regard empirical 
and theoretical work on both political socialization and political cul- 
ture would seem to tie in with the concept of political leadership. 
Expectations about these kinds of matters not only vary from society 
to society but also from group to group within a society. In any speci- 
fic case, therefore, it should be kept in mind that a political leader 
must deal with a number of specific groups with differing sets of ex- 
pectations which may include conflicting demands. For example, a Prime 


Minister holds a key position in the cabinet, in his parliamentary party, 
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and in the society as a whole. He must either try to live up to all the 
varying and often conflicting expectations of all these groups or modify 
those expectations he cannot live up to. Neither of these tasks is par- 
ticularly easy! 

Second, research relating to existing theories involving aspects 
of communications to the concept of individual political leadership 
would be valuable. Linking the political leadership process with work 
done on the mass media and its Shiawase 2 public opinion and propaganda, 
and polsevedecicionsadkine’ would seem to be particularly fruitful. Re- 
cent work on the series of patron-client relationships that examines the 
tiers of leadership from the village level to the political elite at the 
centre should also prove useful in developing a better understanding of 
the word-of-mouth transmission of information between leader and non- 
leader? ® Moreover, the fact that communication is central to the con- 
cept of individual political leadership ties the activities of poli- 
tical leaders into theories of social innovation and political nance 
Further in terms of the attainment of political goals, whether they 
involve social and political change or not, the pattern of communica- 
tion surrounding a leader gives a good indication of whether that leader 
tends towards an autocratic or democratic style of Wadetahipver Indeed, 
it is in this context that the use of force by a political leader, essen- 
tially itself a form of communication, may be properly evaluated. Cer- 
tainly the use of communication as a variable in delineating the concept 
of individual political leadership brings the study of political leaders 
into the mainstream of political analysis where its absence has for 


too long distorted social scientists’ appreciation of political phenomena. 
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Third, the importance of an efficient and reliable organization 
to the relationship a leader is able to establish with members of a 
specific unit has been amply demonstrated. It would seem, therefore, 
that the role of a political leader in bureaucratic organizations, in- 
cluding such factors as his place in the organizational hierarchy and 
what powers he is invested with, must be fully examined. Theories of 
administrative behaviour-—-many of which allude to the importance of 
leadership--need to be assessed in the light of the functions of a poli- 
tical lendece Indeed, in terms of the framework posited in this study 
it would be interesting to analyse Government departments and the 
leadership provided by cabinet ministers. 

Fourth, the study has clearly shown both the complexity and the 
significance for the study of leadership of the situation in which any 
leader/non-leader relationship takes place. A leader may be able to 
control certain aspects of a situation. For instance, a leader may be 
able to persuade some people to carry out a particular policy which would 
encourage others to support that leader (there is often a snowballing 
of support effect working in these cases). Or a leader may himself be 
able to alter directly the situation through his own actions. But 
equally there are many factors that have an impact on the situation in 
which members of a unit find themselves and which are outside a leader's 
direct or even indirect control. The complexities involved here are 
numerous and many of the theories dealing with the impact of the inter- 
national system on domestic politics or with the dynamics of political 
conflict and political change may be employed to complement an analysis 
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One final point needs to be raised. Essentially this point 
revolves around the question: what weight should be given to each of 
the four variables in determining the nature of the leader/non-leader 
relationship? Or, to put it more precisely, how much can one individ— 
ual control the situation and to what extent can he structure people's 
expectations? This, of course, depends on the circumstances. Expecta-— 
tions can only be changed relatively slowly and no leader can exclude 
factors outside his control from changing the situation and producing, 
in turn, changes in people's expectations. Moreover, it may not neces- 
sarily be a good ploy for an aspiring leader to change his professed 
beliefs and policies as people's expectations change: the one expecta- 
tion that may remain constant may call for a leader who is consistent 
in his views. In any leader/non-leader relation it is the set of ex- 
pectations held by the non-leader that is the key to assessing the abi- 
lity of an individual to lead that unit. 

In summary, therefore, it may be said that this research has 
achieved three objectives. First, it has ordered a good deal of pre- 
viously unanalysed material on the first six years of the Malayan 
Emergency. Second, as befits an exploratory analysis, it has charted 
the major conceptual relationships involved in political leadership. 
Finally, this study has critically assessed the political leadership 
of two government leaders, Sir Henry Gurney and Sir Gerald Templer, in 


an insurgency situation. 
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FOOTNOTES CHAPTER 8 


Finger of the Running Dogs," Anglia Television (U.K.), 9 July 1974. 


ey 9 Thomas Perry Thornton, "Terror as a Weapon of Political Agi- 


tation," in Internal War; Problems and Approaches (New York: The Free 
Press, 1964). 


2 cee the many expressions of praise for Templer's leadership in 
Legislative Council Proceedings 6th Session, pp. 153-276 and 541. See 
the many newspaper articles which praised him, for example The Straits 
Times 1 January 1954; Malay Mail 30 July 1960; Tamil Murasu 4 January 
1953; and Warta Negara 17 November 1953. Tan Cheng-lock noted in a 
speech at an Annual General Meeting of the M.C.A. that, "Sir Gerald is 
a true soldier-statesman who has fulfilled the needs and demands of the 
critical hour in Malaya."' TCL Papers (Malaysia) Item 177. 


eoeet for example, Socialization to Politics: A Reader, ed. Jack 
Dennis (New York: John Wiley, 1973); and Dennis Kavanagh, Political Cul- 
ture (London: MacMillan, 1972). 


oak amongst others, Colin Seymour—Ure, The Press, Politics and 
the Public: an Essay on the Role of the National Press in the British 


Political System (London: Methuen, 1968); and Dan D. Nimmo, Popular Images 
of Politics: A Taxonomy (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1974). 


Ores Leonard W. Doob, Public Opinion and Propaganda (New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1956); and Lindley Fraser, Propaganda (London: Ox- 


ford University Press, 1957); and Terence H. Qualter, Propaganda and 
Psychological Warfare (New York; Random House, 1968). 


vi ; : P snd ; estas - 
The importance of communication to decision-making is impli- 
citly accepted in the collection of papers on this topic edited by Dusan 


Sidjanski, Political Decision-Making Process: Studies in National, Com- 


parative and International Politics (Amsterdam; Elsevier Scientific 
Publishing ‘Co,), 1973). 


See, in particular, James C. Scott, "Patron-Client Politics 
and Political Change in Southeast Asia,'' American Political Science 
Review 66 (March 1972), pp. 81-113; and John Duncan Powell, “Peasant 
Society and Clientelist Politics," American Political Science Review 
64 (June 1970). 


"Gee the path-breaking work of K.W. Deutsch, The Nerves of Govern- 


ment; Models of Political Communication and Control (New York; Free Press, 


1966). See also Daniel Lerner, "Toward a Communication Theory of Moder- 


nization; A Set of Considerations," Communications and Political Develop- 


ment, ed. Pye. 
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ae cee the discussion in Stogdill, Handbook of Leadership, 
pp. 256 and 365-370. 


a eee the discussions on this subject in Michael J. Hill, The 
Sociology of Public Administration (London; Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 
1972); and P. Selznick, Leadership in Administration (New York; Harper 
and Row, 1957). 


| With regard to the impact of the international system, see for 
example “Transnational Relations and World Politics," International Or- 
ganization, eds. Robert 0. Keohane and Joseph S. Nye, Jr., 25 (Summer 
1971). Examples of theories dealing with the domestic political situation 
which would tie in with the leadership framework posited in this study 
include game theory; see Martin Shubik, "The Uses of Game Theory," in 


Contemporary Political Analysis, ed. James C. Charlesworth (New York: 
The Free Press, 1967). 
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E951 
1952 
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1954 


TABLE C 


Wages and Cost of Living 


Base 100 in 1947 


Rubber Gases” 


3 
Source; 


Government Waees 


Computed from ratio of rubber field workers wages over cost of 
C. Purcell, Communist or Free? 
p. 148. The 1939 base of 100 would seem unsuited to post war 


living for Chinese labourers. 


analyses. 


Cost of Living for Chinese 


Total 


Weighted 
Index2 


100 
87 
82 
88 

116 

120 

120 

116 


Costs 
unskilled unskilled workers Food-— 
field workers SEUEE 

& 

Kerosene 

100 100 100 
123 100 

131 100 76 
147 114 86 
236 163 129 
ZZ, 163 135 
191 163 123 
Teac Meare 109 

Peed ed: Annual Reports, 1947-1953, c.f. R. Ma Table 3, p. 38. 


eeoree Monthly Statistical Bulletins, 1947-1954. 


Real Wages” 
of unskilled 
rubber workers 


100 
141 
160 
167 
203 
168 
159 
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TABLE D 


Rubber Prices and Profits! 


Average 
Rubber 
price 

RSS l1(cents) 


37.3 
42.2 
Boaz 
108.2 
169.6 
9621 
67.3 
114.2 
96.8 


All-in 
production 


costs 


20% 
Zon 
ZO: 
38. 
62. 
63. 
535 
49. 
596 


Sat IL cS ei NS 


Cents per 1b. 


Price less 
all-in 
costs 


10.59 
Hier 14 

me 
70.0 
107.6 
B2et 
14.2 
18,2 
56D 


Residual 
Costs 


3.8 
630 
2.6 
S26 
54.3 
eat 
3.4 
0.8 
21.4 


SEE 


Company 
Profits 
(net) 


Tack 
6.6 
6.9 
3122 
530 
23.6 
10.8 
17.4 
34.1 


Pnouceet R. Ma, "Company Profits and Prices in the Rubber 


Industry in Malaya, 1947-58," The Malayan Economic Review 4 


(October 1949), p. 44. 
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TABLE F 


Federal Expenditures* 


Education Medical Public Works Police Allocation Defence,Police 
$ & Health Extraordin- $ to States & Emergency 
million $ ary non-re- million & Settle= $ 
million current $ ments. million 
million S 
million 
1948 6.6 Syl! bn 8 32.0 82.8 ale Bbc 
1949 Zot 6.9 1s 69.0 81.7 82 
1950 3.8 ZF 13.9 W365 fie 101 
1951 6.9 ikeiepal 34.35 138.4 99.6 PAT) 
1952 Ave tlie ae « 3959 170.8 BN apa) 287 
1953 12244 lies SL i 7/aiba ts £5024 296 
1954 LOS UA 26.6 Mirae TSS a7 nea. 


Tepuice: Audit on Accounts, 1948-1954. 


a Oerce: Economic Report by the International Bank for Recon- 


struction and Development, The Economic Development of Malaya (Singa- 


pore; International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 1955), 


p.- 140; Annual Report, 1948-1954. 


TABLE G 


State and Settlement Expenditure- 


Medical & Education Public Works Total Expenditure 
Health 
S$ million S$ million $ million S$ million 

1950 c/n AG) 2 29.7 3544 

1951 Path 36.8 39.60) E53 a7) 

1952 SOs DYeI(0) 562 PAT gS 

1953 54a 65.8 66.9 248.0 

1954 34.9 70.4 58.4 2510 


1 source: Malaya Monthly Statistical Bulletin, July 1957. 
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TABLE H. 


NEWSPAPERS PUBLISHED IN THE FEDERATION OF MALAYA? 


Daily Weekly nightly Monthly Total 


KUALA LUMPUR 18 
English 2 2 1 1 
Chinese 2 3 = - 
Indian 3} - al lt 
Malay 1 - a = 

PENANG 24 
English 2 1 _ 3 
Chinese 3 Jl Al ~ 
Indian 2 1 - - 
Malay U 3 4) 4 

IPOH 6 
English E 1 _ - 
Chinese IL ~ - - 
Indian al 1 - 1 

MALACCA 5) 
English = r = al 
Chinese - af ~ - 
Indian - - - al 

TOTAL 20 14 5 12 Dit 


deourdes U.N.E.S.C.0. Report of the Commission on Technical Needs in 


Press, Radio, Film, (Paris: 1948). 


TABLE I 


DAILIES DISTRIBUTED IN THE FEDERATION OF MALAYA, 19481 


Place of Publication 


_—_ ee  eeeeSeSSSSFSFSSFSSSSsSSSssFhFeheFesesFFFFsSse 


KUALA LUMPUR: 


Malay Mail 

Malaya Tribune 

Min Sheng Pao 

China Press 
Jananayakam 

Tamil Nesan 

Pardesi Khalsa Sewak 
Majiis 


PENANG; 


Straits Echo and Times of 
Malaya 
Penang Gazette ~ 


Malaya Tribune 
Sing Pin Jih Pao 
Kwong Wah Yit Poh 
Modern Daily News 
Dhesa Nesan 
Sevika 

Warta Negara 


EPOH:: 


Malaya Tribune 
Kin Kwok Daily News 
Muyarchi 


SINGAPORE: 


Straits Times 


Malaya Tribune(of Singapore) 


Morning Tribune 
Union Times 
Singapore Free Press 
Indian Daily Mail 
Nanyang Siang Pao 
Sin Chew Jit Poh 
Chung Shing Jit Pao 
Nan Chiau Jit Pao 
Tamil Murasu 

Kerala Bandhu 
Malaya Nanban 
Videsha Malayah 
Utusan Melayu 
Utusan Zaman 


Language 


English 
W 


English 
Ww 
W 
Chinese 
tt 
WwW 


Tamil 
W 


Malay 


English 
Chinese 
Tamil 


English 


iii 


Chinese 
tl 


W 


WT 


Tamil 


Malayalam 


Tamil 


Malayalam 


Malay 


Romanised Malay 


Approximate Circulation 


8,500 
2,600 
10,000 
6,000 
2,500 
1,400 
500 
3,000 


11,100 
2,100 
1,000 
6,250 
7,000 
7,000 
2,000 
1,500 
3,000 


3,000 
5,200 
2,000 


18,000 
8,000 
1,000 
2,900 
3,000 
2,000 

18,000 
8,000 
2,000 
3,000 
4,000 
1,000 
3,000 
2,500 
2,500 
1,000 


4 canee U.N.E.S.C.0O. Report of the Commission on Technical Needs 


in Press, Radio, Film, (Paris; 1948), Vol.II. 
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Chinese 
Malay 

Indian 
English 
Fed.of Malaya 


TABLE J 


LITERACY AND DAILY NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 


Literacy by Circulation 9 Copies per 1,000 
Community! Total No. 7. literate population 
677,500 69.960 44 103 
595,000 214730 7 19 
200,000 19,080 12 95 
182,000 58,830 Bi) S23! 
508,160 159,830 100 105 


ee ee a ee ee ee 


Depunde: A Report on the 1947 Census of Population by M.V. Del 
Tufo, Federation of Malaya, (Kuala Lumpur and London: 1949). 


Peuueee: Wr Nieebre Si GeO Report of the Commission on Technical Needs 


in Press, Film, Radio, (Paris: 1948). 


>this is not the total of all communities, as some people were 
proficient in more than one language. This is the total of individuals 
literate in any language. 
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TABLE K 
BROADCASTING: LISTENERS LICENSES! 
2 ; : Eurasians 
Year Chinese Malay Indian Europeans Bene iy Se Total 
—_ — ——es—ss——S————CNC'nG others = Total 
1949 Diss 292 Ue oo 6,893 2.382 £293 35,064 
L950 223953 aS OAL Beh LD 25361 1270 46,620 
LO5k 30,613 12% 5549 10,483 25204 15309 62,279 
1952 35,945 Ze DO 12,234 2,218) 1528 73,488 
L953 48,834 34,853 18,057 3,807 D285 EEO, S35 
1954 47,468 39,366 AUS JR BS) 3,584 3,584 115,286 
L955 53,693 48,791 23,454 3,285 34285 135347 


eee ————————— eee "es 


aource: Monthly Statistical Bulletin, Federation of Malaya. 
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